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(Gavel  struck  two  times.) 

MR  FARMER:  Brothers  and  sisters,  would  you  all 
please  rise  for  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the  flag. 

(Pledge  of  Allegiance.) 

MR.  FARMER:  Please  remain  standing  while  we 
have  Rene  Rancourt  of  the  famed  Boston  Garden's 
Boston  Bruins  sing  the  National  Anthem.  Rene, 
please. 

MR.  RANCOURT:  Thank  you  very  much. 

(National  Anthem  sung.) 

MR.  FARMER:  Kindly  remain  standing  while  we 
have  our  own  labor  priest  from  the  Labor  Guild, 
Father  Boyle,  deliver  the  invocation. 

Father  Boyle,  please. 

(Invocation.) 

MR.  FARMER:  Brothers  and  sisters,  my  name  is 
Jimmy  Farmer  of  the  Greater  Boston  Labor  Council 
and  it  is  my  pleasure  to  open  up  this  convention. 

We  have  got  a  lot  of  business  to  transpire  over  the 
next  couple  of  days.  It  is  a  very  important  year  for 
us,  probably  the  best  opportunity  we  have  had  in  the 
last  12  years  to  reclaim  the  White  House.  It  is  a  long 
task  and  a  hard  job  we  have  still  got  to  do,  but  we 
are  going  to  do  it.  To  lead  us  in  that  direction,  and 
to  help  us  over  our  own  political  ventures  in  this 
state,  I  am  going  to  now  turn  the  chair  over  to  our 
present  chairman,  the  president  of  the  Massachu- 
setts AFIVCIO,  our  good  friend  Joe  Faherty. 

(Applause.) 

MR-  FAHERTY:  Good  morning,  brothers  and  sis- 
ters. 

VOICE:  Good  morning. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  You  know,  as  always,  it  is  with 
extreme  pride  that  I  stand  before  you  as  the  presi- 
dent of  this  great  organization,  the  Massachusetts 
AFL/CIO.  Proud  to  say  that  in  spite  of  all  the 
obstacles  our  enemies  in  both  the  corporate  and 
political  communities  have  placed  before  us,  we 
remain  steadfast  in  our  solidarity.  And  let  me  be 
brutally  honest  with  you,  the  obstacles  that  are  be- 
fore us  present  us  with  daunting  challenges. 

On  the  national  level,  employer  hostility  to  organ- 
ized labor  is  at  an  all-time  high;  knowing  full  well 
that  our  outmoded  and  unforced  labor  laws  give  us 
small  comfort,  they  continue  to  defy  organizing  ef- 
forts. They  are  armed  with  assassins  in  three-piece 
suits.  The  fundamental  right  to  organize  continues 
to  be  denied  the  millions  of  Americans  who  desper- 
ately need  us.  These  same  employers  aren't  satisfied 
with  keeping  American  workers  in  poverty,  they 
press  forward  with  governmental  assistance  in  their 
plans  to  offshore  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can jobs. 


They  continue  to  be  in  concert  with  the  Bush  admin- 
istration to  deny  health  care  to  37  million  Ameri- 
cans. And  in  the  world  of  nations,  our  health  care  is 
an  absolute  disgrace. 

Our  enemies  continue  to  give  lip  service  to  the  state 
of  public  education  in  America.  While  we  fall  be- 
hind our  competitors  in  preparing  our  next  genera- 
tion for  the  future,  they  refuse  to  pay  their  fair  share 
for  the  investment  in  our  nation's  children. 

And  in  our  Commonwealth  we  are  confronted  with 
the  most  anti-worker  administration  in  memory,  an 
administration  that  has  made  union-busting  into  an 
art  form.  They  hold  our  hard-working  state  workers 
in  utter  contempt.  For  over  four  years  state  workers 
have  been  denied  a  pay  raise.  At  the  same  time  their 
workloads  have  increased  and  their  health  care  costs 
have  soared.  Yet  this  administration  publicly  states 
that  they  are  luclgr  to  have  a  job. 

Their  economic  policy  is  to  cut  workers'  compensa- 
tion and  unemployment  benefits.  It  is  to  refuse  to 
invest  the  gas  tax  where  it  belongs:  putting  our 
brothers  and  sisters  in  the  building  trades  back  to 
work. 

Their  economic  policy  includes  closing  down  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  Industries,  the  agency 
responsible  for  enforcing  the  Commonwealth's 
labor  laws. 

Yes,  we  are  under  siege  at  both  the  national  and 
state  levels.  But  let  me  suggest  a  remedy.  Let  us 
unite  as  never  before  in  solidarity  behind  our  en- 
dorsed candidates  for  public  office.  Let  us  leave  this 
convention  united  as  never  before  to  organize  our 
membership  for  an  all-out  assault  on  the  ballot  box 
on  November  3rd.  It  begins  at  the  top. 

The  Clinton/Gore  ticket  represents  the  fundamen- 
tal change  necessary  to  lift  our  nation  from  the 
economic  and  moral  bankruptcy  created  by  the  12 
years  of  Reagan/Bush  era.  Bill  Clinton  knows  what 
it  is  like  to  struggle  and  achieve  in  America.  His 
platform  promises  to  rebuild  America  by  investing 
more  in  the  nation's  public  works,  more  in  the  infra- 
structure and  more  on  education.  It  promises  to 
make  the  rich  pay  their  fair  share  of  taxes.  It  prom- 
ises a  health  care  system  that  is  affordable,  ensures 
quality  of  choice  of  health  care  providers  and  covers 
all  Americans.  Contrast  that  with  the  Bush  pro- 
gram, which  promises  more  of  only  one  thing,  the 
same.  And  what  we  must  do  is  you  get  behind  our 
embattled  Congressional  delegation. 

Bill  Clinton  will  need  every  vote  he  could  muster  to 
pass  his  economic  package  next  winter.  We  need 
our  friends  back  in  Washington  to  help  America 
move  forward.  And  perhaps  most  significantly  of  all 
for  the  central  mission  of  the  Mass.  AFL/CIO,  we 
must  gamer  27  pro-working-peoplc  votes  in  our 
state  senate. 
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I  urge  you  to  provide  the  communication,  the  fi- 
nances and  the  volunteers  to  lead  our  present 
friends'  slate  to  victoiy  on  November  3rd.  Their 
success  is  imperative  if  we  are  to  fend  off  Governor 
Weld's  attacks  until  we  could  send  them  on  the 
unemployment  lines  in  November  1994. 

We  have  less  than  four  weeks  left  to  November  3rd. 
Let's  pledge  solidarity  to  victoiy  on  November  3rd 
so  we  could  begin  once  again  to  make  workers'  rights 
a  priority  in  Washington  and  Beacon  Hill. 

What  will  happen  on  Election  Day  will  have  a  direct 
effect  and  impact  on  our  state  federation,  our  affil- 
iates and  our  members.  This  election  is  about 
whether  or  not  our  members  will  have  good  jobs  at 
decent  wages,  affordable  and  accessible  health  care 
and  a  future  to  look  forward  to  for  our  children  and 
grandchildren. 

George  Bush  is  right  when  he  says  this  election  is 
about  two  political  philosophies,  and  George  Bush 
is  wrong  about  which  direction  to  go.  At  the  Repub- 
lican convention  George  Bush  called  for  an  across- 
the-board  cut  on  taxes,  freeze  on  domestic  spending, 
and  some  stupid  idea  of  allowing  the  taxpayers  to 
check  off  ten  percent  of  their  returns  for  a  deficit 
reduction,  a  strategy  that  would  send  our  economy 
on  a  fast  road  to  Hell. 

Bush  and  Quayle  fail  to  understand,  as  Bill  Qinton 
and  Al  Gore  do,  that  sometimes  spending  is  in  fact 
an  investment,  an  investment  that  creates  jobs  and 
spurs  economic  growth.  Because  our  great-grand- 
parents borrowed  to  build  the  canals,  the  railways, 
the  schools  and  the  roads  and  other  foundations  that 
belong  in  the  economy,  our  economy  was  able  to 
expand  and  our  nation  grow. 

Let  me  give  you  a  little  bit  of  history.  Between  1934 
and  1938  the  New  Deal  programs  employed  4.6 
million  workers,  or  one  out  of  every  three  jobless 
men  and  woman  in  this  country.  What  conservatives 
said  then  was  it  was  make-work.  But  that  make- 
work  added  up  to  617,000  miles  of  new  roads; 
124,000  new  or  repaired  bridges  or  viaducts;  150,000 
public  buildings;  and  30,000  stadiums,  parks  and 
playgrounds.  That  is  some  make- work.  And  when 
they  were  accused  of  abuse,  which  accounted  for  less 
than  two  percent  of  the  projects.  President  Roose- 
velt at  that  time  said,  "Better  the  occasional  faults 
of  a  government  that  lives  in  the  spirit  of  charity  than 
the  consistent  omissions  of  a  government  frozen  in 
the  ice  of  its  own  indifference."  So  it  is  within  this 
context  that  we  can  compare  the  Bush/Quayle  re- 
cord and  the  Qinton/Gore  campaign. 

Someone  once  said,  I  think  it  was  Al  Smith,  said, 
"Let's  look  at  the  record."  George  Bush  right  now 
is  the  one  who  created  the  gridlock  by  vetoing  the 
Hatch  Act  reform;  the  Family  Tax  Fairness  Eco- 
nomic Growth  and  Health  Care  Access  Act  of  1992; 
the  Youth  Skills  Training  and  Education  Hardship 
Act;  the  National  Voters'  Registration  Act  of  1992; 


the  environmental.  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act;  the  Emergency  Unemployment  Compensation 
Act  of  1992;  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments 
of  1989;  the  Family  and  Medical  Leave  Act  of  1990; 
the  emergency  board  to  investigate  the  dispute  be- 
tween Eastern  Airlines  and  its  collective  bargaining 
units;  the  Amtrak  Reorganization  and  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1990;  the  Textile  Apparel  and  Footwear 
Trade  Act  of  1990;  the  Civil  Ri^ts  Act  of  1990. 

It  is  George  Bush  who  opposes  the  Comprehensive 
Safety  and  Health  Reform  Act  and  the  Construction 
Safety,  Health,  Education  and  Improvement  Act.  It 
is  George  Bush  usiio  favors  most-favored  nation 
status  for  China,  a  nation  that  exports  products 
made  by  prisoners.  It  is  George  Bush  who  favors 
undermining  the  Davis-Bacon  and  registered  ap- 
prentice programs. 

It  is  George  Bush  who  favors  the  blind  implementa- 
tion of  the  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement 
that  will  cost  those  Americans  jobs  while  exploiting 
Mexican  workers.  And  it  was  George  Bush  who 
pulled  out  all  stops  to  block  the  Striker  Replacement 
Bill.  And  it  was  George  Bush  who  appointed  Qar- 
ence  Thomas  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  who  then 
wrote  the  majority  opinion  which  denies  union  or- 
ganizers the  right  to  hand  out  literature  at  many 
worksites,  including  shopping  malls.  And  it  was 
George  Bush  who  issued  no  disclosure  requirement 
for  local  unions  that  will  cost  $190  million  or  $10  per 
member  per  year,  not  to  protect  the  members,  but 
only  to  harass  our  unions.  And  it  was  George  Bush 
who  attacked  our  public  schools  by  proposing  to  give 
American  taxpayer  dollars  to  children  to  attend  the 
schools  of  Jerry  Fahvell,  Pat  Robertson  or  Green- 
wich Countiy  Day  School,  who  as  a  student  George 
Bush  was  chauffeured  to  that  school  eveiy  day.  It 
was  George  Bush,  then,  v^o  is  responsible  for  gridl- 
ock and  who  proposes  to  hurl  Americans  into  the 
future  with  his  eyes  fixed  firmly  on  the  rearvicw 
mirrors. 

In  bashing  workers  and  their  unions  and  the  institu- 
tions that  we  value.  Bush  and  Quayle  are  attacking 
the  veiy  people  who  have  the  capacity  to  restore 
America  to  its  greatness,  to  restore  the  American 
dream.  Bill  Qinton  and  Al  Gore  have  a  very  differ- 
ent view  of  workers  and  unions,  and  a  vision  of  how 
to  restore  the  American  dream. 

In  their  statement  endorsing  Qinton,  the  AFL/CIO 
executive  council  said,  "He  is  committed  to  making 
critical  investments  in  education,  worker  training, 
child  care,  infrastructure  and  basic  research.  He 
believes  in  fair  trade  and  has  pledged  the  new  gov- 
ernment effort  to  stop  the  American  decline  into  a 
low-wage,  low-skill  economy." 

Listen  carefully  to  those  words  and  listen  carefully 
and  look  carefully  at  Bill  Qinton's  record.  He  re- 
jects the  Reagan/Bush  supply-side  trickle-down  ap- 
proach offered  again  by  Bush  in  Houston  and 
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instead  offers  a  constructive,  coherent  and  credible 
vision  of  how  to  turn  the  economy  around,  and  it 
places  the  worker  in  the  veiy  center. 

"Education  and  training  is  economic  development," 
Qinton  says.  Unlike  George  Bush,  Bill  Qinton  sup- 
ports the  Hatch  Act  reform,  civil  rights,  OSHA 
reform,  striker  replacement,  fundamental  health 
care  reform.  He  is  a  recognized  thoughtful  leader 
on  educational  reform  who  opposes  using  public 
dollars  for  private  schools.  He  is  committed  to  the 
rights  of  all  working  men  and  women  to  organize  and 
bargain  collectively.  He  will  appoint  members  to  the 
National  Labor  Relation  Board,  to  Cabinet  posi- 
tions, and  the  courts  who  share  that  view. 

And  we  know  Al  Gore's  position.  He  has  an  87 
percent  COPE  voting  record.  Our  choice  could  not 
be  clearer  and  the  stakes  for  unions  and  their  mem- 
bers could  not  be  higher. 

Every  public  employee,  eveiy  construction  worker, 
every  factory  worker,  every  service  employee  will  be 
dramatically  affected  on  Election  Day,  Our  future 
as  a  state  federation  is  at  stake. 

While  we  in  the  hall  may  know  this,  we  should  not 
and  cannot  take  for  granted  that  all  of  our  members 
or  their  families  or  their  nation  understand  that.  We 
have  a  job  to  do.  We  cannot  be  lulled  into  a  false 
sense  of  security  by  polls  ^ich  may  be  fleeting.  We 
must  work  as  if  Bill  Qinton  and  Al  Gore  were  15 
points  behind. 

You  know,  there  are  three  kinds  of  people  in  this 
world,  those  who  watch  things  happen,  those  i?*1io 
make  things  happen,  and  those  who  don't  know  what 
hit  them. 

Well,  it  is  the  American  labor  movement  who  is 
going  to  make  things  happen,  and  it  is  George  Her- 
bert Walker  Bush  and  J.  Danforth  Quayle  that  won't 
know  what  hit  them.  This  is  our  challenge,  to  con- 
nect this  election  to  the  future  of  our  movement,  to 
connect  this  election  to  the  lives  of  our  members  and 
the  future  of  their  families.  Ours,  as  always,  is  a 
responsibility  to  lead.  Together,  wc  can  win.  To- 
gether, we  must  win.  And  together,  we  will  win. 
Thank  you  for  your  kind  attention. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Next  on  the  agenda  to  give  the 
report  of  the  rules  committee  is  the  vice  president 
of  this  body  and  international  representative  of  the 
pipefitters,  Phil  Kerr. 

Phil? 

MR.  KERR:  Mr.  Chairman,  brothers  and  sisters. 
The  rules  committee  members  met  this  morning. 
The  members  of  the  rules  committee  are  Laura 
Spenser  from  AFSCME;  Arthur  Osbom,  Jr., 
IBEW;  Steve  Souza,  UFCW;  Frank  Toland, 
UWUA. 


Brothers  and  sisters,  delegates  to  the  35th  conven- 
tion, the  following  are  the  rules  of  this  convention: 

Rule  1.  The  convention  shall  open  on  Thursday, 
October  8th,  1992.  Dailysessions  shall  be  as  follows: 
Thursday,  October  8,  registration  8:00  a.m.  Open- 
ing session  9:00  a.m.  to  12:00  noon;  2:00  p.m.  to  4:00 
p.m.  Friday,  October  9th,  1992,  9:00  a.m.  to  12:00 
noon.  Union  label  drawing  to  follow. 

Rule  Number  2.  The  main  body  of  the  hall  shall  be 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  delegates.  Visitors  shall 
occupy  only  seats  assigned  to  them. 

Rule  Number  3.  No  literature  maybe  distributed  or 
displayed  at  the  convention  in  any  manner  without 
the  prior  consent  of  the  executive  officers. 

Rule  Number  4.  No  delegates  shall  speak  more  than 
once  on  the  same  question  until  all  of  those  who  wish 
to  speak  on  the  issues  shall  have  been  heard,  no 
more  than  twice  on  the  same  issue,  except  at  the 
consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  vote  of  the  convention. 
Speeches  shall  be  limited  to  five  minutes. 

Rule  Number  5.  The  committee  reports  shall  have 
and  receive  prior  consideration. 

Rule  Number  6.  A  motion  to  reconsider  shall  not 
be  entertained  unless  made  by  a  delegate  and  voted 
by  the  majority  on  the  original  question  which  will 
require  a  majority  vote. 

Rule  Number  7.  A  roll  call  vote  may  be  had  on  a 
motion  supported  by  25  percent  of  the  delegates 
present  at  the  convention.  On  a  roll  call  vote,  votes 
will  be  cast  in  accordance  with  Section  6  of  Article 
IV  of  the  constitution. 

Rule  Number  8.  25  percent  of  the  delegates  present 
at  the  convention  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  Article 
rv,  Section  14  of  the  constitution. 

Rule  Number  9.  Article  IV,  Section  6  of  the  consti- 
tution provides  the  following:  That  voting  be  done 
in  the  following  manner. 

The  votes  of  an  organization  shall  divided  among 
the  delegates  from  that  organization  as  nearly  equal 
as  possible  without  fractional  votes,  and  the  local 
union  shall  record  such  allocation  on  the  credential 
blank  in  the  space  provided.  Under  no  circum- 
stances shall  a  delegate  be  permitted  to  have  less 
than  one  vote. 

Rule  Number  10.  The  district  council  whose  creden- 
tials of  delegates  are  more  than  one  union,  and  that 
local  union's  delegates  desire  to  cast  their  own  local 
union  votes,  they  should  be  allowed  to  do  so. 

Rule  Number  11.  When  a  question  is  pending  be- 
fore the  convention  no  motion  shall  be  in  order 
except  to  adjourn,  to  refer,  to  table  for  the  previous 
question,  to  postpone  indefinitely,  to  postpone  for 
a  certain  time,  to  divide  or  amend,  which  motions 
shall  have  preference  in  the  order  named. 
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Rule  Number  12.  The  convention  shall  be  governed 
by  Robert's  Rules  of  Order  on  all  matters  not  herein 
provided  for. 

Rule  Number  13.  If  a  delegate  while  speaking  be 
interrupted  by  a  point  of  order,  he  or  she  shall,  at 
the  request  of  the  chair,  take  his  or  her  seat  until  the 
question  of  order  is  decided. 

Rule  Number  14.  Should  two  or  more  delegates  rise 
at  the  same  time  to  speak,  the  chair  shall  decide  who 
is  entitled  to  the  floor. 

Rule  Number  15.  If  a  decision  of  the  chair  is  ap- 
pealed and  seconded,  the  chair  shall  state  clearly  the 
question  at  issue  and  the  reason  for  the  decision, 
then  call  for  a  vote  on  whether  to  sustain  the  decision 
or  not. 

Rule  16.  When  a  motion  to  table  is  made,  the  mo- 
tion shall  not  be  made  until  the  introducer  of  the 
original  motion  is  given  an  opportunity  to  speak  on 
the  question. 

Rule  17.  No  delegates  shall  interrupt  another,  his 
or  her  remarks,  except  to  raise  a  point  of  order. 

Rule  18.  A  motion  shall  not  be  open  to  discussion 
until  it  has  been  seconded  and  stated  from  the  chair. 

Rule  19.  No  motion  shall  be  voted  upon  until  the 
maker  introduces  or  has  an  opportunity  to  speak 
accordingly  if  the  speaker  so  desires. 

Rule  20.  Any  delegate  or  other  person  at  the  con- 
vention acting  in  such  a  manner  as  to  detract  from 
the  orderly  proceedings  of  the  convention  shall  be 
subject  to  removal  from  the  convention,  and  shall 
have  his  or  her  name  stricken  from  the  rolls  of  the 
convention,  his  or  her  conduct  reported  to  his  or  her 
constituents  by  the  secretary  of  the  council. 

Your  committee  recommends  acceptance  of  these 
rules  and  we  so  move,  Mr.  Chairman.  And  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  body  for  its  kind  attention. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Thank  you.  Do  I  hear  a  motion? 

VOICE:  Move  concurrence. 

VOICE:  Second. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Second.  All  in  favor  say,  "Aye." 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Opposed? 

We  will  release  the  rules  committee  with  our  thanks. 

Next  on  this  agenda  is  the  secretaiy-treasurer  of  this 
fine  organization,  a  fellow  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
to  serve  with  over  the  last  year  and  a  half,  it  seems 
like  many  more  years  than  that,  but  about  a  year  and 
a  half  now.  "A  year  and  a  half  under  water"  someone 
said.  But  Bob  Haynes  to  me  is  one  of  the  hardest- 
working  trade  unionists  not  only  in  the  state  of 
Massachusetts,  but  in  this  country.  He  is  every- 
where. He  does  whatever  is  needed  of  him.  Never  a 


word  of  displeasure  of  where  he  has  to  travel.  And 
I  am  going  to  introduce  him  now  as  not  only  my 
secretary-treasurer,  but  a  good  friend,  Bobby 
Haynes. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  HAYNES:  Good  morning,  brothers  and  sis- 
ters. I  welcome  you  to  all  to  the  35th  annual  COPE 
and  legislative  conference. 

I  would  like  you  all  to  put  your  hands  together  and 
welcome  a  historic  beginning.  We  have  with  us  today 
the  leadership  of  Joint  Council  10,  which  will  be 
voting  shortly  to  affiliate  with  the  Mass.  AFL/CIO, 
right  over  here  on  the  right. 

(Applause.) 

MR-  HAYNES:  At  the  top,  I  would  like  to  take  an 
opportunity  to  thank  the  people  on  behalf  of  Joe  and 
myself  who  make  it  possible  for  this  council  to  run. 
And  at  the  top  level,  at  the  executive  level  of  the 
Mass.  AFL/CIO,  we  have  three  individuals.  First, 
Joe  Lydon  for  the  public  sectors,  the  employees  who 
have  done  a  terrific  job  in  keeping  us  in  mind  and 
making  sure  we  fulfill  our  obligations  here  at  the 
state  AFL/CIO. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  HAYNES:  Secondly,  Jim  Farmer  from  the 
building  trades,  Jim  Farmer  is  the  kind  of  guy  where 
you  know  where  he  stands  on  eveiy  issue  because  he 
is  out  in  front  on  all  of  them.  Jim  Farmer  for  the 
building  trades. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  HAYNES:  Finally,  John  Phinney  with  the 
United  Food  Commercial  Workers  union  from  the 
industrial  sector,  who  is  out  of  town  on  union  busi- 
ness, but  who  is  the  anchor  on  the  executive  officers. 
And  Joe  and  I  appreciate  all  your  efforts  on  behalf 
of  the  state  council.  And  of  course  you  know  that 
the  work  that  we  do  in  the  political  legislative  arena, 
Marty  Foley,  our  legislative  director,  who  has  the 
unenviable  task,  I  guess,  of  working  in  the  State 
House  and  trying  to  enact  our  legislation.  Terrific 
worker  on  behalf  of  the  labor  movement  for  many 
years  of  the  AFL/CIO.  And  we  have  a  new,  we  have 
a  new  leader  in  the  state  fed,  our  COPE  director. 
Rich  Rogers,  who  most  of  you  know,  who  also  works 
tirelessly  on  behalf  of  our  labor  movement.  I  am 
sure  every  person  here  in  the  hall  has  talked  to 
Richie  more  than  once  on  the  phone. 
And  probably  more  important  than  all  of  us  at  the 
leadership  level  is  the  staff  of  the  AFL/CIO.  We 
have  five  terrific  women  who  actually  do  all  the  work 
and  keep  Joe  and  I  lined  up,  aimed  in  the  right 
direction  and  making  sure  we  can  provide  the  lead- 
ership that  is  so  needed  for  the  labor  movement 
today.  I  would  like  to  recognize  Ann  Weatherhead, 
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Ilene  Hanlon,  Louanne  Zawodny,  Maureen 
Marfione  and  Dawn  McDavid  for  their  great  work 
on  behalf  of  the  AFL/CIO. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  HAYNES:  They  really  perform  extraordinar- 
ily on  behalf  of  our  council  and  deserve  our  credit, 
considering  the  trying  circumstances  we  are  all  in.  It 
is  a  great  team,  and  I  am  honored  to  serve  with  them. 

There  is  fear  and  frustration  in  the  hearts  of  our 
members  as  we  meet  here  today.  Fear  of  losing  a 
job,  inadequate  health  care,  privatization  schemes, 
attacks  on  public  employees,  attacks  on  our  building 
trade  employees,  attacks  on  our  industrial  unions, 
worry  about  no  pay  raises,  abandonment  of  the 
health  and  safety  regulations  at  the  state  level,  a 
diminishment  of  our  eligibility  and  benefits  in  un- 
employment, and  the  erosion  of  the  workers'  comp 
system.  We  have  a  government  that  talks  about 
family  values,  and  we  have  a  government  that  wants 
our  workers  to  work  every  day  of  the  year.  I  say 
certain  holidays  are  sacrosanct,  and  I  say  that  Labor 
Day  is  at  the  top  of  that  list.  I  say  that  Christmas  and 
Thanksgiving  and  July  4th  and  Memorial  Day  are 
important  family  days  for  our  membership,  and  we 
must  remind  the  legislature  that  has  to  be  so.  But 
that  there  is  hope  in  this  land  of  ours,  and  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  today.  There  is 
hope  because  we  are  fighting  for  truth  and  unity  and 
dignity  and  equity  in  the  workplace  and  in  our  com- 
munities. There  is  hope  because  we  could  change 
the  political  landscape  here  in  Massachusetts  and  in 
this  country  of  ours,  and  we  have  had  successes  here 
in  Massachusetts,  despite  the  overwhelming  odds. 

We  have  been  able  to  override  the  Governor's  veto 
to  protect  the  unemployment  benefits  of  our  mem- 
bers here  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  just  recently 
we  have  been  able  to  override  the  veto  to  protect  the 
apprentice  ratio  of  our  building  trade  unions.  And 
there  is  hope  because  we  have  developed  the  rela- 
tionship with  the  leadership  in  the  State  House,  and 
it  is  not  perfect  and  we  don't  intend  to  suggest  it  is 
perfect,  but  we  have  the  doors  opened  now.  And 
after  November  3rd  we  will  continue  to  push  them 
fully  open  for  our  membership,  because  we  will  elect 
a  pro-worker  Senate.  And  you  will  note  that  I  said 
a  pro-worker  Senate  and  not  a  pro-Democratic  Sen- 
ate. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  all  of  us  here  today  to  insure 
that  we  elect  representatives  to  the  General  Court 
in  Massachusetts,  not  on  party  lines,  but  on  whether 
or  not  they  support  our  membership  and  the  labor 
movement  here  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

The  first  thing  we  are  going  to  do  when  we  reelect 
that  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
support  us,  is  to  override  the  Governor's  veto.  And 
the  first  veto  we  are  going  to  override,  after  the 


election  on  November  3rd,  is  to  secure  the  long- 
overdue  pay  raises  for  our  public  employees  here  in 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  HAYNES:  It  took  four  and  a  half  years  that 
our  membership  has  toiled  and  subsidized  this  gov- 
ernment. It  is  time  today  they  got  what  they  right- 
fully deserve,  their  pay  raise  which  have  been 
collectively  bargained  with  this  state.  And  there  is 
hope  because  we  have  already  won  the  question  on 
the  corporate  tax  reporting  issue  by  a  compromise. 
Jim  Braude  and  president  emeritus  Arthur  Osbom 
will  be  here  this  morning  to  take  us  through  that 
process. 

We  have  a  great  convention  for  you.  In  the  next  day 
we  will  talk  about  the  political  and  legislative  land- 
scape. And  this  afternoon,  and  I  encourage  you  all 
to  be  here,  because  we  have  three  new  leaders  in  the 
Massachusetts  community  with  us  to  speak  to  us 
about  the  historic  and  traditional  relationships  with 
organized  labor.  We  have  Marion  Heard,  who  is  the 
new  director  of  the  United  Way  Massachusetts  Bay, 
a  dynamic  leader  for  the  charities  here  in  the  Com- 
monwealth. A  force  for  good. 

We  have  Bill  Vanfaasen,  the  president  of  Blue 
Cross/Blue  Shield  of  Massachusetts.  He  is  from  the 
Michigan  Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield  and  he  has  had  a 
great  relationship  with  organized  labor  in  Michigan. 
And  we  have  Michael  Hooker,  the  new  president  of 
the  University  of  Massachusetts,  who  comes  from 
the  University  of  Maryland  in  Baltimore,  an  inner 
city  university.  And  he  understands  and  recognizes 
working  class  students. 

Charities  and  health  care  and  education,  areas  of 
great  concern  to  our  membership.  We  need  to  dis- 
cuss those  issues.  We  need  to  represent  our  mem- 
bership on  many  different  levels,  and  I  would 
suggest  to  you  we  have  new  leadership  in  this  state 
to  move  us  ahead  and  we  need  to  develop  those 
relationships. 

And  there  is  hope,  because  those  three  new  people 
on  the  scene  understand  us,  support  us,  and  recog- 
nize our  valuable  contribution. 

And  finally,  on  a  personal  note,  my  heartfelt  appre- 
ciation for  your  support  over  the  years.  It  is  truly  an 
honor  and  a  privilege  to  serve  you.  You  are  special, 
and  your  membership  is  special.  Have  a  good  con- 
vention and  God  bless. 

(Applause.) 

MRFAHERTY:  Thank  you,  Bobby.  Well  done. 
Next  we  have  the  greetings  of  the  National 
AFL/CIO,  and  to  bring  us  that  word  from  President 
Kirkland  is  a  regional  director  of  Region  VIII,  which 
covers  all  of  the  New  England  states,  Frank  Myers, 
who  has  been  doing  this  for  a  few  years.   He  has 
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turned  out  to  be  a  true  friend  of  this  organization. 
Wherever  we  go,  Frank  is  there.  Wherever  we  ask 
him  to  go,  he  is  there. 

Let  me  give  you  the  representative  of  Lane  Kirkland 
for  the  8th  district,  Frank  Myers. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  MYERS:  Thank  you  veiy  much,  Joe.  As  al- 
ways, it  is  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  for  me  to  come 
to  your  convention  and  to  bring  you  fraternal  greet- 
ings from  Lane  Kirkland  and  the  executive  council 
of  the  AFL/CIO. 

You  know,  it  should  be  self-evident  to  everyone  in 
this  room  that  our  job  doesn't  get  any  easier.  Yet 
there  is  nothing  new  in  that.  We  have  always  strug- 
gled for  everything  we  have  achieved,  and  in  a  rela- 
tively hostile  public  environment.  That  is  a  fact  we 
simply  have  to  live  with  because  we  stand  in  and  fight 
for  our  members,  because  we  sometimes  have  to  do 
those  things  which  inconvenience  the  public  or  are 
misportrayed  in  the  press.  Popularity  is  not  likely  to 
ever  be  the  lot  of  the  trade  unionist. 

The  labor  movement,  of  course,  has  more  than  its 
share  of  prophets  of  gloom  and  doom,  but  if  they 
ended  right  or  wrong  we  wouldn't  be  here  today. 
But  what  they  never  seem  to  understand  is  that  the 
trade  union  movement  is  not  merely  a  collection  of 
institutions,  but  is  a  movement,  an  idea,  a  philoso- 
phy, a  piece  of  society. 

We  are  alive,  we  are  well,  and  we  are  here  to  stay. 
The  health  and  durability  of  our  labor  movement 
does  not  hang  on  results  of  a  single  cause,  a  single 
strike,  or  a  single  election.  Our  strength  is  rooted  in 
what  we  do  for  the  workers  of  America. 

We  know  that  none  of  the  things  we  cherish  is  ever 
given,  whether  it  is  jobs,  decent  wages,  education, 
tax  justice,  or  democracy  itself;  our  gains  are  never 
bestowed,  they  are  won  through  our  continuous 
struggle.  No  one  has  ever  given  us  anything.  Every- 
thing we  have  we  got  because  we  were  strong  enough 
and  smart  enough  to  bargain  for  it. 

A.  Philip  Randolph,  the  great  trade  unionist  and 
civil  rights  leader,  put  it  best.  He  said  at  the  banquet 
table  of  nature  there  are  no  reserved  seats,  you  get 
what  you  take  and  you  keep  that  which  you  could 
hold.  If  you  can't  take  anything  you  won't  get  any- 
thing, and  if  you  can't  hold  anything  you  won't  keep 
anything.  And  you  can't  take  anything  without  or- 
ganization. 

Well,  in  this  election  year,  what  we  want  to  take  is 
George  Bush  out  of  the  White  House,  and  we  can't 
do  that  without  working. 

(Applause.) 

MR  MYERS:  Our  job  is  to  do  anything  in  our 
power  to  see  that  when  union  members  go  to  the 
polls  they  will  oc  the  best-informed  and  the  most 


highly-motivated  body  of  voters  in  history.  Our  job 
is  to  expose  the  dismal  record  of  the  Bush  adminis- 
tration. 

This  administration  would  have  us  believe  that  our 
troubles  are  behind  us.  They  want  us  to  forget  that 
tens  of  thousands  of  families  have  been  stripped  of 
all  they  own  and  uprooted  from  their  community  by 
business  failures  and  plant  shutdowns. 

I  don't  need  to  tell  you  about  the  severity  of  this 
recession  and  what  it  has  meant  to  working  people 
and  their  families.  With  nearly  17  million  Ameri- 
cans either  partially  or  totally  unemployed,  and  with 
job  losses  continuing  at  the  rate  of  thousands  per 
week,  even  President  Bush  should  be  able  to  see  that 
this  recession  isn't  going  away  by  itself.  We  know 
that  the  only  way  to  lead  the  country  out  of  recession 
and  to  secure  our  economic  future  is  for  our  govern- 
ment to  create  jobs.  And  the  best  way  to  create  jobs, 
in  fact  the  only  way  this  country  has  ever  come  out 
of  the  modem  recession,  is  through  a  government 
jobs  program. 

After  years  of  neglect  the  country  needs  a  massive 
overhaul  of  its  public  infrastructure.  What  better 
time  than  right  now  to  start  rebuilding  America, 
especially  when  the  construction  industry  and  its 
workers  are  ready  and  waiting  to  lead  the  country 
out  of  recession. 

The  AFL/CIO  has  called  on  Congress  to  put  money 
directly  into  the  economy  by  enacting  an  overall 
stimulus  program  equal  to  about  one  percent  of 
gross  national  product  or  about  $60  billion.  The 
money  should  be  spent  on  needed  public  works 
projects  like  roads,  bridges,  airports,  housing,  and 
schools.  And  don't  let  anyone  tell  you  this  is  make- 
work.  There  are  more  than  45  hundred  public  works 
projects  across  the  country  that  have  already  been 
deemed  vital  and  are  ready  to  go. 

The  solution  to  the  problems  working  people  face 
needs  to  be  a  major  piece  of  a  new  social  agenda. 
But  we  cannot  address  those  problems  in  isolation. 
We  cannot  address  those  problems  in  a  political 
climate  that  acts  against  workers'  interest,  or  in  a 
social  climate  which  accepts  employer  efforts  to 
destroy  unions,  and  scabs'  efforts  to  advance  their 
individual  interests  at  the  expense  of  other  workers. 

We  must  legislate  a  new  and  better  set  of  national 
social  policies.  And  to  do  that  we  have  to  elect 
public  officials  at  all  levels  who  are  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  workers.  We  have  to  break  through  a  false 
perception  of  some,  that  the  goals  we  seek  are  the 
special  issues  of  special  interests.  They  are  nothing 
of  the  kind.  Every  man,  woman  and  child  has  a  stake 
in  every  item  on  our  agenda.  All  of  American  soci- 
ety has  a  stake  in  raising  the  minimum  wage  to  a  level 
that  allows  workers  to  escape  the  grasp  of  poverty. 
Every  American  citizen  has  a  right  to  decent  health 
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care  and  family  leave  legislation.  Every  American 
worker  has  a  right  to  a  safe  and  healthy  work  envi- 
ronment. 

While  thousands  of  workers  die  each  year  at  their 
jobs,  and  while  millions  more  suffer  workplace  inju- 
ries, this  President  calls  a  moratorium  on  new  fed- 
eral regulations  designed  to  save  lives.  And  every 
American  citizen  has  a  right  and  a  duty  to  resist 
losing  their  jobs  and  lowering  their  standard  of  liv- 
ing. And  while  the  advance  of  freedom  in  the  world 
has  brought  with  it  the  challenge  of  converting  our 
massive  military-industrial  capacity  to  peacetime 
use,  this  administration  doesn't  have  a  plan.  They 
aren't  even  working  on  a  plan.  Their  only  answer  is 
to  let  everyone  go  out  and  find  new  jobs,  new  jobs 
that  don't  exist. 

Our  legislative  battles  set  the  stage  for  the  upcoming 
presidential  election.  Our  goal  in  this  election  is  to 
see  that  the  views  of  the  American  worker  are  heard 
and  heeded.  Many  years  in  this  movement  have 
taught  me  that  our  opponents  have  one  great  advan- 
tage in  using  economics  instead  of  human  values  as 
the  touchstone  for  everything  they  do.  More  for  me, 
less  for  you  is  a  very  simple  guide.  It  keeps  them 
focused  on  their  agenda,  and  they  don't  spend  a  lot 
of  time  worrying  about  any  cause  larger  than  their 
own  enrichment.  But  our  side,  we  have  learned  that 
unless  we  work  together,  advance  together  and  give 
each  other  a  leg  up  whenever  it  is  needed,  we  are  not 
going  to  go  anyplace  at  all.  And  that  is  what  this 
great  movement  is  all  about. 

Our  mission  is  to  assert  the  interest  of  working 
people  on  the  job  and  in  our  society,  to  see  that 
ordinary  people  get  a  fair  shake;  that  they're  re- 
warded properly  for  their  labor;  that  they  get  a  fair 
share  of  the  wealth  they  hope  to  create.  And  by 
doing  our  job,  we  not  only  serve  workers,  but  we 
reinforce  and  strengthen  the  democratic  fiber  of  the 
country. 

Our  mission  is  not  just  to  replace  a  President  who 
has  ignored  the  interest  of  working  people,  but  also 
to  replace  the  governors,  senators,  and  congressmen 
who  have  echoed  views,  filibustered  on  behalf  of 
these  policies,  and  voted  to  sustain  his  vetoes.  Our 
mission  is  to  see  that  this  do-nothing,  see-nothing, 
hear-nothing  President  is  out  of  the  White  House  by 
next  January,  and  that  a  real  friend  of  labor  takes  his 
place. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  MYERS:  We  have  such  a  friend  in  Bill  Qinton. 
He  is  our  endorsed  candidate,  and  it  is  up  to  you  and 
me  and  millions  like  us  to  see  that  he  is  elected 
President  of  the  United  States. 

As  we  suffer  through  the  longest  recession  since 
1930,  Governor  Clinton  offers  a  new  start  toward 
addressing  the  issues  of  concern  of  all  working  fam- 
ilies. He  believes  in  universal  health  care.  And  as 


President  Faherty  has  already  told  you,  he  believes 
in  tax  fairness  and  the  right  to  strike  without  being 
permanently  replaced,  and  he  is  committed  to  mak- 
ing critical  investments  in  education,  worker  train- 
ing and  child  care,  and  badly  needed  repair  for  our 
infrastructure.  And  he  does  believe  in  fair  trade  and 
has  pledged  a  new  budget  effort  to  stop  America's 
slide  into  a  low-wage,  low-skill  economy.  And  he 
offers  help  to  workers  seeking  to  rebuild  their  com- 
munities. 

The  country  could  not  afford  four  more  years  of 
government  gridlock  on  these  and  other  pressing 
concerns.  America  needs  new  leadership  that  will 
work  with  the  Congress  to  address  the  critical  issues 
of  the  day  and  set  the  nation  back  on  the  right 
course.  We  are  convinced  that  Bill  Qinton  will 
provide  that  leadership,  and  then  in  partnership 
with  him  we  will  undertake  for  workers  to  have 
strong  unions  to  see  that  we  get  delivery  on  the 
promise  of  a  just  society.  Thank  you. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  FLAHERTY:  Thankyou,  Frank.  We  are  going 
to  go  a  little  bit  out  of  schedule  today.  One  of  the 
things  that  happened  is  that  the  Senate  is  still  in 
session  and  we  received  word  from  Senator  Kerry 
that  he  will  be  here  tomorrow  morning.  So  at  this 
time  what  I  would  like  to  do  is  to  invite  to  the  podium 
to  say  a  few  words,  we  have  three  people  that  have 
different  agendas,  but  they  are  all  towards  justice.  I 
would  like  John  Murphy,  secretary-treasurer  of 
Local  122  of  the  Teamsters,  to  come  up;  Gary 
Merchison,  Steelworkers,  Gary  Merchison  from  the 
Steelworkers  busdrivers  Local  8751,  and  Eddie 
Doherty,  President  of  Local  66. 

John  Murphy. 

MR.  MURPHY:  Thank  you,  Joe.  I  want  to  thank 
the  state  federation  for  giving  Local  122  an  oppor- 
tunity to  address  the  delegation  here  today. 

As  most  of  you  know.  Local  122  is  in  a  struggle  for 
its  very  survival.  More  than  15  months  ago  when  we 
entered  negotiations  with  the  Miller  Beer  distribu- 
tors for  the  greater  Boston  area,  we  were  confronted 
with  the  presence  of  one  of  the  country's  infamous 
management-labor  consultants,  West  Coast  Indus- 
trial Relations.  This  firm  has  devastated  the  liquor 
and  beer  distribution  industry  since  1985.  In  more 
than  30  situations  they  replaced  the  workers  with 
scabs,  and  in  another  30  situations  they  forced  con- 
cessionary contracts  in  union  shops.  And  in  the 
ultimate,  and  the  ultimate  injury  in  more  than  35 
other  situations,  they  decertified  the  union.  This 
management-labor  relations  consultants  firm  is  a 
plague  on  the  Teamster  house.  They  are  all  over  this 
state;  not  only  are  they  confronting  Local  122  in  the 
Miller  Beer  distributorship  in  Boston,  they  are  in 
Worcester,  in  the  Miller  Beer  house. 
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In  1988,  down  in  the  New  Bedford  area,  West  Coast 
Industrial  Relations  represented  the  Miller  Beer 
house  there,  and  broke  the  union  at  Teamsters 
Local  59,  replaced  60  employees. 

In  1988,  in  the  North  Shore  of  Massachusetts,  West 
Coast  Industrial  Relations,  representing  the  Miller 
Beer  house,  forced  a  concessionary  contract  on 
Teamsters  Local  49.  And  just  a  few  weeks  ago  I  was 
dismayed  to  learn  that  West  Coast  Industrial  Rela- 
tions just  retained  as  another  client  the  Miller  Beer 
house  for  the  entire  state  of  Rhode  Island.  This  is  a 
nightmare  for  the  Teamsters  union.  We  need  your 
help. 

Local  122  has  done  what  no  other  local  has  against 
this  outfit.  We  have  kept  them  at  the  table  for  more 
than  13  months.  Their  goal  is  to  tiy  to  reach  im- 
passe, and  we  have  held  them  off  for  13  months. 

No  other  local  in  this  countiy  has  done  that,  and  they 
have 'come  back  hard  at  us.  They  have  fired  more 
than  30  of  our  workers  because  we  do  not  have  a 
contract,  and,  therefore,  we  do  not  have  any  griev- 
ance and  arbitration  rights.  They  are  trying  to  break 
us,  but  they  haven't  done  it.  And  the  reason  why 
they  haven't  done  it  is  because  of  the  support  of  the 
Massachusetts  AFL/CIO. 

I  personally  want  to  thank  your  president  and  your 
secretary-treasurer,  and  all  the  officers  of  the  state 
fed,  because  without  their  help  we  could  not  have 
done  what  we  have  done  to  spread  the  word.  But  I 
am  here  to  ask  you  to  renewyour  effort,  because  we 
are  facing  out  a  second  winter  without-  a  contract, 
and  there  is  no  end  in  sight.  We  need  you  to  go  back 
to  your  unions  and  to  remind  your  members  that  we 
are  still  out  there.  We  are  still  fighting.  We  need 
you  to  tell  them,  "Don't  buy  Miller  in  this  state."  We 
have  to  stop  union-busting.  Thank  you. 

(Applause.) 

MR  FAHERTY:  Next  to  speak,  and  it  has  been  a 
long  struggle,  we  have  heard  the  plight  of  the  Boston 
busdrivers  before,  but  now  we  have  three  men  that 
were  arrested  for  doing  union  work,  and  here  to 
speak  about  that  is  the  president  of  Local  8751,  Gary 
Merchison. 

(Applause.) 

MR  MERCHISON:  Good  evening,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen. 

Everyone  knows  the  history  of  the  Boston  school 
busdrivers  union,  and  that  is  about  every  year  the 
workers  arc  out  on  strike.  And  everyone  here 
should  know  the  history  of  the  Boston  school 
busdrivers.  According  to  the  Herald,  according  to 
our  mayor,  according  to  different  politicians  in  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  we  are  one  of  the  most 
militant  unions  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  The 
reason  why,  just  as  Joe  just  said,  we  believe  in  stand- 
ing up  and  fighting  for  our  membership.  And  I 
believe  every  leader  that  is  in  here  believes  in  fight- 


ing foryour  members,  that  is  whyyou  are  here  today. 
And  I  would  hope  that  everyone  here  would  also 
support  our,  the  Miller,  I  mean,  like  they  have  been 
supporting  us  since  the  first  day  that  the  scabs 
started  training  over  at  the  Readville  facility.  The 
only  way  we  found  out  was  through  the  Teamsters 
union,  otherwise  we  would  never  have  known  about 
that.  And  we  appreciate  that  very  much.  That  was 
solidarity  on  their  part  by  wanting  us  to  know  they 
had  started  training  scabs.  And  from  the  message 
we  received  from  them,  we  did  exactly  what  we  were 
supposed  to  have  done. 

There  was  a  negotiation  date  that  it  took  place.  I 
instructed  the  people  at  the  negotiation  to  go  over 
to  the  Readville  facility  and  set  up  an  informational 
picket  line.  That  day  the  superintendent  was  sup- 
posed to  have  come  down  to  the  Readville  facility  to 
do  training  for  herself,  so  she  could  equip  herself  for 
the  school  bus  license  herself.  If  you  read  the  Herald 
you  also  saw  a  picture.  She  was  posing,  pretty  nice 
posing  behind  a  bus  wheel.  Sorry,  she  was  behind  a 
bus  wheel  posing  for  a  picture  for  the  Herald. 

Now,  there  is  a  serious  problem  in  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  and  if  we  all  don't  come  to  terms 
with  ourselves  and  realize  that  in  this  state  it  is  not 
only  the  busdriver,  it  is  not  only  for  the  drivers  for 
the  Miller  Beer  Company,  it  is  everyone's  job.  Ev- 
eryone here  that  is  sitting  out  there,  you  are  out 
there  in  concern  of  your  job.  The  teachers  union, 
the  Boston  police,  or  whomever  you  may  be.  The 
problem  is  that  scabs  are  now  starting  to  trickle  in. 
Once  they  start  to  trickle,  the  door  begins  to  open. 
And  when  the  door  is  open,  then  you  have  a  stam- 
pede, and  everyone  in  here  would  be  concerned  at 
that  time.  That  is  why  we  are  here  today,  to  urge  you 
that  scabs  don't  belong  in  this  state.  If  we  allow  it, 
you  are  killing  yourself.  You  are  killing  your  mem- 
bership. 

We  must  be  working  together  in  solidarity.  The 
AFL/CIO  have  sent  a  letter  to  the  district  attorney 
and  also  to  the  mayor,  we  have  a  different  organiza- 
tion that  is  in  here,  also  sent  letters  to  the  district 
attorney  and  also  to  the  mayor  urging  them  to  drop 
the  charges  against  the  drivers. 

To  get  to  the  three  busdrivers,  what  we  were  doing, 
there  was  a  scab  bus  over  at  Readville  and  the 
superintendent  was  training  her  employees  who 
worked  at  the  school  department,  the  scab,  in  the 
event  we  go  out  on  strike.  Now,  we  have  been  at  the 
negotiating  table  the  second  week  ending  in  June, 
after  the  school  was  closed  we  have  been  negotiating 
the  contract.  We  didn't  mention  anything  about 
strike,  as  we  always  do,  but  this  time  around  we  said 
fine,  because  the  economy  is  the  way  it  is  we  will  sit 
and  negotiate  our  contract  in  good  faith.  Now, 
meanwhile,  we  are  negotiating  the  contract  in  good 
faith;  wliat  do  they  do?  They  turned  around  and  said 
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that  the  court  told  them  they  have  to  have  some 
alternate  transportation.  Now  she  is  going  to  train 
her  own  scabs. 

Now,  a  scab  is  a  scab  in  my  view.  I  don't  know  how 
you  see  it,  but  in  my  view  it  is  the  lowest  part  of  that 
curb  of  the  sidewalk.  You  can't  get  no  lower  than 
that.  That  is  what  I  consider  a  scab. 

Now,  I  have  been  working  in  the  union  ever  since  I 
have  been  about  16  years  old.  I  have  always  worked 
in  a  union  shop.  I  know  people  who  never  worked 
in  the  union,  who  have  no  respect  for  the  union,  but 
those  people  that  I  did  know  those  type  of  attitudes, 
they  aren't  working  anymore,  because  management 
do  not  care. 

Management's  profit  is  their  profit.  You  will  not  get 
a  share  of  management's  profit  unless  you  do  stand 
behind  your  membership  and  you  fight  for  what  you 
deserve.  Now,  I  know  that  we  are  all  in  a  turmoil 
right  now,  but  in  support  of  one  another  and  show- 
ing a  mass  demonstration  of  solidarity,  I  mean,  this 
planet  cannot  function  without  the  people  in  this 
room  and  your  members'  business,  but  they  also 
need  the  blue-collar  worker  in  order  to  keep  this 
planet  moving.  Without  the  blue-collar  worker  it 
stops;  everything  stops.  Nothing  moves.  Manage- 
ment cannot  get  behind  a  wheel.  Management  can- 
not get  behind  the  machine  to  do  what  we  could  do. 
They  don't  have  the  workers  and  they  don't  have  the 
knowledge,  really. 

So,  and  in  solidarity  I  am  asking  you,  we  have  a  table 
out  here  and  after  the  election  we  also  have  a  meet- 
ing in  the  back  of  this  hall  here.  If,  I  hope  you  will 
be  concerned  enough  to  come  to  the  table,  and  we 
can  give  you  information  that  you  need  to  know  in 
order  to  get  these  charges  dropped  against  the  three 
drivers.  The  charges  they  are  charged  with  could  get 
them  up  to  30  years,  which  is  totally  ridiculous.  30 
years  for  doing  exactly  what  a  union  member  should 
be  doing.  So  I  urge  you  in  solidarity  to  give  them 
your  support,  thank  you. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Thank  you,  Gary.  That  meeting 
is,  by  the  way,  at  the  lunch  break.  When  we  break 
for  lunch  it  is  going  to  be  in  the  back  of  the  hall  for 
the  busdrivers. 

The  next  is  the  president  of  Lxxal  66,  the  Boston 
Teachers  Union,  to  speak  for  the  coalition  of  the 
Boston  Public  Federation,  Eddie  Doherty. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  DOHERTY:  I  am  going  to  speak  a  little  bit 
about  the  coalition,  but  Celia  Wcislo  is  going  to  be 
up  in  a  little  bit,  and  I  don't  want  to  step  on  her  lines 
since  she  is  going  to  be  talking  a  little  bit  about  a 
petition  that  will  be  circulated  later  this  morning. 


In  trying  to  think  how  to  begin  my  remarks  I  thought 
the  easiest  way  to  do  it  was  to  point  to  the  sign  on 
my  left,  "One  for  all  and  all  for  one.  The  Massachu- 
setts AFL/CIO."  And  that  is  really  what  an  organi- 
zation like  this  is  about.  And  we  come  together  once 
a  year  in  this  kind  of  convention.  We  find  out  what 
is  going  on  around  the  state.  We  find  out  what  locals 
are  in  trouble,  and  we  try  to  win  support  in  a  variety 
of  ways.  Sometimes  we  send  a  check;  sometimes  we 
walk  a  picket  line;  sometimes  we  boycott  a  product; 
and  sometimes  we  lobby  or  make  a  phone  call. 

I  am  here  this  morning  to  tell  you  that  20,000  public 
employees  in  the  City  of  Boston  are  in  trouble  and 
may  need  the  assistance  and  help  of  the  entire  labor 
movement  in  Massachusetts,  and  we  are  in  trouble 
against  a  city  administration  that  has  a  long-standing 
reputation,  maybe  it  one  time  deserved  but  no 
longer  deserves,  as  being  a  friend  of  organized  labor. 

And  it  is  extraordinarily  frustrating  to  AFIVCIO 
members,  union  members,  who  work  for  the  City  of 
Boston,  all  20,000  of  them,  who  are  without  a  con- 
tract today,  many  of  whom  have  been  without  con- 
tracts for  three  years,  to  see  Ray  Flynn  on  TV 
wearing  an  AFL/CIO  button.  And  we  need  your 
support  in  sending  a  message  to  the  mayor  and  to 
the  public,  that  unless  and  until  this  mayor  changes 
his  attitude  to  his  own  workers,  the  20,000  workers 
that  he  oversees,  he  could  not  be  considered  a  friend 
of  organized  labor. 

I  want  to  thank  the  AFL/CIO  for  a  motion  that  they 
passed  at  the  executive  council  yesterday  unani- 
mously condemning  Ray  FTynn's  administration  for 
the  two  actions  that  he  has  taken  recently.  One  is 
his  public  support  for  a  school  voucher  program. 
Now,  you  might  have  read  the  newspaper  yesterday, 
that  Ray  Flynn  distanced  himself  from  that  report, 
from  that  voucher  program,  said  he  really  hadn't 
read  it,  didn't  know  anything  about  it.  But  if  you 
listened  to  WBZ  radio  last  Saturday  at  noontime 
you  would  have  heard  Ray  Flynn  saying  he  was  a 
hundred  percent  behind  the  voucher  program. 

Now,  I  understand,  and  I  am  not  going  to  take  a  lot 
of  time  on  this  podium  to  explain  the  in's  and  out's 
of  vouchers,  and  I  know  there  are  probably  some 
people  in  this  hall  that  don't  think  it  is  a  terrible  idea, 
but  if  you  look  at  it  closely  it  really  is,  especially  if 
you  know  what  is  going  on  in  American  cities. 

Voucher  programs,  which  will  give  a  little  bit  of 
money  for  kids  to  go  to  private  and  parochial 
schools,  I  believe  is  an  empty  promise  to  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  kids  in  this  city  and  the  millions  of  kids 
across  America  that  live  at  or  below  the  poverty  line 
that  couldn't  afford  to  go  to  public  or  private  schools 
with  a  thousand  dollar  voucher.  Or  it  takes  the 
money  away  from  the  kids  that  need  it  the  most,  and 
it  makes  it  much  more  difficult  for  the  kids  in  public 
school  to  work  and  give  these  kids  a  chance. 
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Clinton  has  gone  around  this  country  and  the  one 
reason  the  two  plus  million  teachers  in  this  country 
are  supporting  Bill  Clinton  for  President  is  that  he 
is  emphatic  in  stating  that  he  is  opposed  to  public 
money  going  to  private  schools.  And  I  think  it  is 
critical  for  Mayor  Flynn,  who  has  been  appointed 
one  of  five  co-chairs  in  the  Clinton  campaign,  to  be 
supporting  that  kind  of  plan  in  this  city. 

One  other  point.  We  in  the  public  sector  don't  have 
a  right  to  strike  but  we  do  have  some  protections. 
Because  we  don't  have  the  right  to  strike  we  do  have 
some  trade-offs,  and  one  of  the  protections  we  have 
under  the  law  is  that  when  a  contract  expires,  that 
unless  you  reach  impasse  or  unless  you  reach  settle- 
ment, the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  previous  con- 
tract remain  in  place  and  management  has  an 
obligation  to  maintain  the  status  quo  until  impasse 
or  until  settlement. 

And  last  week,  we  got  word  that  the  Flynn  appointed 
school  committee  was  holding  up  a  $2.8  million 
check  to  our  health  and  welfare  fund  that  they  are 
required  to  pay  under  the  previous  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement.  This  is  another  issue  addressed 
in  the  petition  by  the  executive  board  of  the  Mass. 
AFUCIO. 

Again,  I  am  going  to  cut  it  short  and  just  say  to  you 
one  more  time,  that  we  need  your  support,  not  just 
the  teachers,  not  just  the  people  I  represent,  but  the 
50,000  employees  in  this  city  need  your  support  for 
you  to  help  us  move  Ray  Flynn  back  to  a  position 
where  he  could  honestly  claim  he  is  a  friend  of  labor. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Is  Mike  Molinari  here?  Would 
you  come  up  just  to  keep  the  program  moving  right 
along? 

I  want  to  let  you  know  that  you  probably  know  that 
union  label  is  no  longer  in  the  Stanford  Room  but  it 
is  in  the  back  outside  of  the  back  hall  there.  So  union 
label  still  exists  and  a  good  show  will  be  on  in  there. 

Next  on  the  agenda  is  the  talk  about  prison  labor, 
and  let's  hope  it  is  not  our  workers  who  are  in  prison 
doing  this  work.  But  one  of  the  things  that  happens 
is  that  it  appears  almost  now  that  you  have  to  go  to 
jail  in  order  to  get  a  job.  And  to  speak  on  prison 
labor  is  Mike  Molinari,  one  of  our  vice  presidents 
and  legislative  director  of  for  the  carpenters.  Celia 
Wcislo,  director  of  the  SEIU,  Local  285. 

MR  MOLINARI:  Thank  you.  President  Faherty, 
brother  and  sister  delegates. 

I  am  just  going  to  take  a  few  minutes  of  your  time  in 
regards  to  this  legislative  situation.  Let  me  give  you 
a  little  history.  About  three  years  ago  I  got  a  call 
from  44  organizers  in  the  Worcester  area;  and  the 
situation  was  with  the  state  college,  they  were  doing 
the  dorms  over.  We  got  the  call  that  all  the  carpentry 


and  millwork  was  being  supplied  by  the  Concord 
local.  Which  come  to  find  out  it  is  MCI  Concord. 
They  have  a  pretty  elaborate  shop  there. 

We  went  to  the  state  and  what  we  found  out  was  one 
of  the  problems  in  the  state  was  most  of  the  carpen- 
try, desks,  chairs,  so  on  and  so  forth,  had  always  been 
supplied  by  the  prison,  so  it  was  something  that  we 
couldn't  do  anything  about. 

What  happened  to  us,  the  next  thing  was  that  the 
prisoners  were  going  to  install  the  cabinets.  This  I 
guess  never  happened,  so  we  went  to  the  state.  We 
filed  with  the  Department  of  Labor  &  Industries 
and  we  won  that  case  and  we  got  them  passed  out. 
In  the  meantime  we  found  out  that  all  over  the  state, 
you  know,  painting  here,  doing  work  all  over  the 
place,  so  what  we  did  at  that  time,  we  sat  down  with 
Marty  Foley,  and  Marty  and  I  put  together  and  we 
filed  a  prison  labor  reform,  and  personally  started 
checking  around  our  internationals  nationwide, 
starting  to  follow  New  York,  starting  to  have  the 
same  problem.  I  talked  to  Philadelphia;  they  were 
having  the  same  problem.  Come  to  find  out,  this 
problem  was  all  over. 

We  have  a  real  serious  situation  with  prison  laborers 
because  of  the  economy  and  the  way  things  are 
going.  So  we  did  file  a  bill  and  Marty  and  I,  you 
know,  put  a  couple  of  years  in  and  discovered  that 
eventually  it  is  going  to  hit  everybody.  And  it  is  now 
affecting  the  state  workers.  And  we  fashioned  a  new 
bill  this  year,  and  with  the  building  trades,  carpen- 
ters and  service  employees,  we  are,  we  do  have  a  bill 
filed,  but  I  am  going  to  tell  you  veiy  honestly  we  do 
have  a  very,  very  serious  situation  here.  We  haven't 
received  information,  Celia  has  given  me  what  hap- 
pened in  the  state. 

Now  they  are  going  to  allow  prisoners  to  utilize  what 
is  called  skill  saws.  They  are  going  to  be  out  there 
doing  the  work  of  our  people.  And  the  way  things 
are  going,  from  the  way  it  sounds,  it  is  not  too  far  in 
the  near  future  that  these  people  in  these  towns 
where  the  money  is  very  tight,  if  they  have  work  to 
do  in  there,  they  are  just  going  to  go  to  prisoners. 
And  they  are  going  to  have  the  work  done  there. 
Because  there  are  parts  of  this  country  where  the 
prisons  have  set  up  construction  companies.  They 
have  brochures  out  that  they  will  do  everything  from 
the  layout  of  the  work,  the  electrical,  the  carpentry, 
the  plumbing,  and  they  will  be  utilizing  prisoners. 
We  just  received  something  from  Wellesley.  They 
have  a  cabinet  shop.  In  other  words,  they  have  a 
millhouse,  and  have  distributed  this  throughout  the 
whole  country.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  did  a  JFK 
building  either  from  a  prison  in  North  Carolina  or 
Virginia. 

I  think  when  the  bill  comes  out,  House  5147,  and  I 
think  you  will  be  hearing  more  on  this,  I  think  that 
the  onus  is  going  to  be  on  all  of  us.  Right  now  it  is 
affecting  a  little  bit  the  building  trades,  the  state 
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workers  and  eventually,  brothers  and  sisters,  and  I 
think  it  is  going  to  be  touching  base  with  all  of  us. 
Because  the  way  the  economies,  they  are  going,  is 
cities  and  towns  think  they  have  a  free  ride.  We  have 
had  problems  in  Duxburyand  in  every  city  and  town. 
Because  of  the  economy  they  are  going  to  start 
saying,  "Well,  we  can't  put  it  in  our  budgets.  Call 
Concord.  Let's  call  Walpole."  And  it  is  going  to  be 
hurting. 

So  I  just  want  to  thank  Joe  for  the  time  to  explain 
that  to  you.  Thank  you  very  much. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  I  will  hear  from  Vice  President 
Wcislo,  Celia. 

(Applause.) 

MS.  WCISLO:  Good  morning.  Mike  and  I  started 
working  prison  and  labor  together  because  we  found 
in  two  different  industries  we  were  up  against  the 
same  prisoners  and  same  problems  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works.  What  started  out  as  litter- 
picking,  which  we  hadn't  objected  to  terrifically 
because  our  guys,  there  was  more  litter  than  anyone 
could  pick  up.  Then  started  spreading  to  cutting 
down  trees,  treetrimming.  They  started  giving  pris- 
oners chainsaws.  We  started  to  see  our  local  force 
frozen  while  the  number  of  prisoners  expanded.  We 
were  having  some  fights  with  litterpickers.  And  if 
you  ever  saw  a  stick  for  a  litterpicker,  it  has  a  12-inch 
piece  at  the  end.  They  started  disappearing  off  the 
end  of  the  litter  sticks.  They  got  lost.  And  we  saw 
the  new  commissioner,  a  Republican  commissioner 
out  there  saying  they  was  going  to  replace  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Work  with  prison  labor  eveiy- 
where. 

They  are  planning,  or  they  are  talking  about  taking 
the  Wellesley  shop,  skills  shop,  high  technology,  new 
equipment,  and  training  prisoners  because  they 
don't  have  to  pay  the  prisoners  more  than  a  dollar  a 
day  or  hour  while  training,  depending  on  the  pro- 
gram. 

They  are  freezing  the  jobs  within  the  department, 
and  again,  we  see  prison  and  labor  as  only  one  of  a 
series  of  attacks  on  working  people  and  unionized 
jobs  throughout  this  Commonwealth  and  through- 
out this  country. 

They  are  using  it  as  a  way  to  undermine  the  DPW. 
They  could  freeze  hiring  in  the  highway  department 
because  they  are  replacing  the  labor  we  used  to  do 
with  prisoners.  Mike  and  I  had  a  joke  here,  we  were 
going  to  go  out  and  buy  500  squirt  guns  and  tell  you 
guys  who  are  out  of  a  job  to  shoot  somebody  with 
ammonia,  go  to  jail  and  get  a  DPW  job.  That  is  the 
only  way  we  could  guarantee  employment.  And  that 
is  pathetic  and  that  is  Republicanism  and  it  is  anti- 
worker,  anti-union  and  it  has  to  be  stopped. 


This  time  around  we  did  a  joint  piece  of  legislation 
together.  They  were  balking  for  a  while  in  the  car- 
pentry, so  we  didn't  present  it  ahead.  When  it  comes 
out  we  are  going  to  have  something  for  both  the 
private  sector  and  public  sector.  We  are  not  against 
prisoners  working  and  getting  skills.  They  should, 
but  they  shouldn't  do  it  at  the  cost  of  regular  workers 
getting  a  salaiy  and  getting  benefits.  That  we  should 
be  compatible,  not  in  opposition  to  each  other. 

Sheriffs  have  taken  a  leading  step  in  the  country, 
starting  with  Sheriff  McDonnell  and  then  Rufo. 
They  all  voted  that  they  would  not  use  prison  work- 
ers to  replace  any  city  or  state  workers.  In  some 
places  they  actually  pulled  the  prison  workers  rather 
than  use  county  workers  to  take  our  jobs. 

I  think  they  need  our  support  in  that  and  MCI,  in  the 
state.  So  my  whole  personal  feeling  for  my  guys  in 
the  DPW,  one  day  Weld  is  going  to  get  it.  We  are 
going  to  help  him  get  it.  He  is  going  to  be  done  and 
we  are  going  to  stop  it.  And  if  it's  the  last  thing  I  do, 
personally,  he  will  be  history.  Just  like  Bush  is  going 
to  pay,  somebody  is  going  to  pay.  Not  our  guys. 

(Applause.) 

MS.  WCISLO:  The  second  thing  to  add  to  what  Ed 
Doherty  said,  between  the  busdrivers,  between  the 
police,  fire,  service  workers,  SEIU,  AFSCME,  man- 
agers, there  are  over  20,000  City  of  Boston  workers 
who  have  not  had  a  raise.  They  skipped  at  least  one 
to  three  raises.  It  has  been  three  years.  There  is  not 
one  contract.  Listen  to  this,  not  one  contract  in  the 
City  of  Boston  in  effect  today,  not  one.  And  while 
the  takeaways  are  not  as  horrendous  as  what  Gov- 
ernor Weld  is  doing,  we  are  getting  nothing  at  the 
table.  Some  of  us  are  not  even  meeting  anymore. 

We  have  a  Public  Employees  Federation,  we  will 
meet  at  4:00  in  the  Hancock  Room.  We  have  formed 
together  and  during  today  you  will  see  us.  This 
petition  was  supported  by  the  AFL/CIO  executive 
board  yesterday.  It  is  calling  on  the  mayor  to  settle 
our  contracts,  to  fund  our  contracts,  and  to  not 
attack  any  of  our  benefits  or  rights  we  now  have. 

We  will  be  wearing  these  buttons  announcing  the 
Public  Employees  Federation.  It  says,  "Boston 
works  only  because  we  keep  the  city  together  and 
running."  The  mayor  has  done  a  good  job  at  balanc- 
ing the  budget,  but  you  should  know  he  has  balanced 
them  on  our  backs.  The  property  taxes  have  not 
gone  up  because  we  have  been  taxed  as  public  work- 
ers. My  members  have  gone  through  years,  no  raise 
in  sight.  We  want  a  contract  from  the  mayor,  we 
want  it  now  and  we  want  your  support. 

(Applause.) 

MS.  WCISLO:  And  I  am  just  sneaking  one  last 
thing  in  here.  I  just  got  a  petition,  Governor  Weld, 
he  really  loves  to  give  jobs  to  you,  this  is  really  the 
key  to  their  political  agenda.  We  have  a  hospital  in 
Amesbuiy,  Amesbuiy  Hospital.  They  appHed  for 
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some  monies  for  a  licensor  to  do  pediatric  care.  The 
Governor  gave  that  contract  to  a  hospital  in  New 
Hampshire.  )It  means  Amesbuiy  Hospital  could 
shut  down,  and  if  Amesbuiy  Hospital  shuts  down 
the  entire  city  of  Amesbury  will  go  into  bankruptcy. 

The  SEIU  will  also  have  a  petition  calling  on  the 
Governor  to  give  the  contract  to  Amesbuiy  to  keep 
Massachusetts  money  in  Massachusetts;  to  keep  the 
Town  of  Amesbuiy  solid.  He  doesn't  care  about 
your  jobs  or  our  workers.  He  just  cares  about  who 
he  knows  and  who  will  give  him  a  contribution.  So 
thank  you  for  that,  too. 

(Applause.) 

MR.FAHERTY:  Thank  you,  Celia  and  Michael. 

Now,  you  heard  Marty  speak  this  morning  about  the 
override  of  Governor  Weld's  apprentice  ratio.  Here 
to  speak  on  that  bill  is  Bill  Irwin,  the  director  of  the 
Joint  Apprentice  Council. 

Billy? 

MR-  IRWIN:  President  Faherty,  brothers  and  sis- 
ters. For  a  lot  of  people  who  don't  know  what  ratios 
are,  all  apprentice  training  programs  have  different 
ratios,  but  they  all  require  a  ratio  of  apprentice  to 
journeyman  workers.  Some  programs  run  one  to 
three;  some  run  one  to  four,  some  run  one  to  five; 
and  in  some  instances,  one  to  one.  It  all  depends  on 
the  needs  of  the  particular  trade. 

The  Executive  Office  of  Labor  about  six  or  seven 
months  ago  did  an  evaluation  on  changing  ratios. 
And  when  it  came  out  to  us  the  Executive  Office  of 
Labor  decided  they  wanted  a  one-to-one  ratio  of 
apprentice  to  journeyman  because  they  figured  it 
would  create  more  jobs. 

Well,  it  would  create  more  jobs  if  the  jobs  were  out 
there.  On  May  28th,  1992,  just  three  days  into  his 
job  — 

(Gavel  struck.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Can  we  have,  for  the  speaker,  I 
would  appreciate  if  eveiybody  would  sit  down  and 
not  pass  these  out  now  while  we  have  a  speaker  going 
on.  It  is  causing  some  din  in  the  background,  and  I 
would  appreciate  the  speaker  having  the  privilege 
being  able  to  speak  before  this  body.  Thank  you. 

MR.  IRWIN:  On  May  28th  of  1992,  just  three  days 
into  his  new  job,  the  new  Commissioner  of  Labor 
and  Industries,  Tom  Dengenis,  called  an  emergency 
meeting  of  the  state  apprenticeship  council  to  lower 
ratios  across  the  board  to  one-to-one. 

With  so  many  other  important  issues  to  come  before 
Labor  and  Industries,  this  seemed  to  be  the  number 
one  priority.  On  such  short  notice  20  attended.  The 
new  commissioner  started  the  meeting  by  asking 
what  is  indenture,  and  what  are  job  site  ratios.  It  was 
obvious  that  he  didn't  know  either  one  and  he  didn't 
know  what  he  was  calling  the  meeting  for.  Then  the 


commissioner  explained  that  the  main  reason  for 
seeking  to  lower  all  apprenticeship  ratios  to  one-to- 
one  was  because  of  the  needs  to  employ  youth  at  risk 
and  the  problems  associated,  including  the  LA  riots. 

All  the  labor  leaders  and  training  directors  spoke  of 
the  many  reasons  that  ratios  were  different  for  trade 
by  trade.  And  concerning  youth  at  risk,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  building  trades  training  directors 
were  involved  in  many  programs  targeting  the  youth 
at  risk:  Youth  bill,  women  in  the  building  trades, 
Boston  Carpenters  Summer  Training  Program,  and 
also  doing  outreach  to  schools  and  community- 
based  organizations. 

All  of  those  programs  have  been  designed  to  make 
the  access  to  the  apprenticeship  program  for  the 
non-traditional  apprentice  easier.  It  was  important 
that  our  reaction  was  immediate.  The  quality  of  our 
testimony,  directness  and  knowledge  of  the  subject 
was  overwhelming  for  the  new  commissioner.  The 
apprenticeship  council  did  not  vote  to  lower  the 
ratio  to  one-to-one. 

The  second  meeting  they  had  was  on  July  7th.  The 
administration  then  proposed  a  three-to-one  ratio 
for  all  trades.  They  won't  give  up.  We  began  a 
letter-writing  campaign  to  the  commissioner  ex- 
plaining the  need  for  different  ratios,  and  it  became 
clear  to  us  that  the  administration  wasn't  giving  up, 
and  more  importantly,  wasn't  listening. 

Marty  Foley  and  Mike  Molinari  redrafted  a  bill  to 
take  the  power  of  setting  ratios  away  from  the  com- 
missioner and  the  apprenticeship  council  and  leave 
it  in  the  hands  of  the  joint  labor-management  com- 
mittees. The  bill  was  attached  to  the  appropriations 
bill  and  passed,  and  not  surprising  to  any  of  us. 
Governor  Weld  vetoed  it.  We  began  a  letter-writing 
campaign  to  override. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  last  week  the  Governor's  veto 
was  overwhelmingly  overridden  with  the  following 
language,  and  I  will  just  give  you  a  little  bit  of  the 
language  which  appears  here. 

"Not  withstanding  the  provisions  of  Section  IIG, 
neither  the  director  of  apprenticeship,  the  commis- 
sioner, nor  the  apprenticeship  council  shall  set  up 
and  establish  conditions  of  training  standards  for 
apprentice  agreements  which  are  in  conflict  with  the 
ratio  established  in  apprenticeable  occupations  op- 
erated by  the  joint  labor-management  apprentice- 
ship training  program  approved  under  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter." 
We  had  to  do  this.  We  never  had  to  do  this  before, 
but  it  was  clear  to  us  that  the  Governor  and  his 
people,  including  the  Secretaiy  of  Labor  and  the 
Commission  of  Labor  and  Industries,  was  coming 
after  us  and  they  weren't  going  to  stop  until  they 
lowered  the  apprenticeship  ratio  to  something  that 
was  going  to  do  away  with  anything  that  a  joint 
labor-management  worker  could  do. 
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Our  thanks  should  go  out  for  a  job  well  done  to  Joe 
Faherty,  Bob  Haynes,  Marty  Foley,  Mike  Molinari, 
Jim  Snow,  all  the  members  of  the  Building  Trades 
Training  Directors  Association  of  Greater  Boston, 
and  also  Suzanne  Bump  and  Charlie  Flaherty  for 
leading  the  override  in  the  House,  and  Lois  Pines, 
Dan  Bosely  and  Bill  Bulger  for  leading  the  override 
in  the  Senate.  Suffice  it  to  say  this  is  a  victory  for  all 
working  men  and  women  that  prevent  a  few  from 
the  cut-rate  prices  a  lower  ratio  would  create.  The 
apprenticeship  training  program  will  continue  to 
produce  qualified,  productive,  taxpaying  and  em- 
ployable young  people  into  the  work  force  with  a 
lifelong  future  of  employment. 

Thank  you. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Thanks,  Bill. 

Now,  we  hear  a  lot  about  patronage  in  the  govern- 
ment, and  no  matter  who  gets  in,  you  hear  of  the 
patronage  that  goes  on.  Well,  Weld's  way  of  patron- 
age is  privatization,  and  here  to  speak  to  us  today  on 
privatization  is  director  of  communications  for 
AFSCME,  Tom  O'Connor.  Please  welcome  Tom. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  O'CONNOR:  Good  morning. 

When  Bill  Weld  gave  his  inaugural  address  back  in 
January  of  1991,  he  talked  a  lot  about  change  in 
government,  new  ideas,  and  he  repeated  one  phrase 
over  and  over,  "entrepreneurial  government."  The 
day  after  his  speech  I  was  meeting  with  Joe  Bonavita. 
I  told  him  that  I  thought  that  this  entrepreneurial 
government  rhetoric  sounded  like  Weld  was  sound- 
ing the  charge  to  dismantle  the  public  sector  under 
the  guise  of  privatization,  all  the  while  convincing 
the  media  and  the  public  that  he  was  a  proponent  of 
improved  government,  efficient  government,  good 
government.  That  was  the  big  lie.  That  was  the  big 
lie  Weld  pulled  when  he  was  still  undefined,  and  it 
is  a  lie  by  which  he  continues  to  drive  his  agenda  for 
state  government. 

To  Weld  good  government  is  a  government  that  has 
just  enough  to  position  for  he  and  his  prep  school 
cronies  and  his  squash  club  partners  to  fill.  To  Weld 
good  government  is  government  that  spends  tax 
dollars  to  support  the  businesses  of  his  friends  and 
political  soulmates,  and  all  under  the  guise  of 
privatization. 

Now,  for  someone  from  the  public  sector  of  unions, 
privatization  is  a  bullet  aimed  right  at  our  hearts, 
union -busting,  plain  and  simple,  nothing  more  and 
nothing  less. 

For  you  who  are  residents,  citizens  of  cities  and 
towns,  it  is  one  of  the  biggest  scams  and  rip-offs  ever 
to  come  down  the  pike  You  can't  find  a  city  govern- 
ment or  town  government  in  New  England  that  isn't 
under  a  lot  of  pressure  budgetwise.  And  the  pres- 


sure on  political  leaders  at  that  level  is  to  find  ways 
to  do  things  for  less  money,  and  privatization  is  an 
easy  tool  to  use  on  the  unsuspecting  public,  that 
indeed  private  services  will  lessen  the  burden  on 
taxpayers.  And  believe  me,  it  isn't  true.  Don't  let 
anybody  tell  you  otherwise. 

David  Osborne  and  Ted  Gaebler  recently  wrote  a 
book,  "Reinventing  Government".  It  is  the  book 
that  Bill  Weld  stole  the  words  "entrepreneurial  gov- 
ernment" from.  And  let  me  tell  you  what  David 
Osborne  and  Ted  Gaebler  wrote  about  privatiza- 
tion. This  is  a  direct  quote.  "Privatization  is  one 
arrow  in  government's  quiver.  But  just  as  obviously 
privatization  is  not  the  solution.  Those  who  advo- 
cate it  on  ideological  grounds  because  they  believe 
that  business  is  ahvays  superior  to  government  arc 
selling  the  American  people  snake  oil." 

There  you  have  it,  folks,  the  most  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  what  Bill  Weld  is.  He  is  a  snake  oil  salesman, 
and  in  spite  of  his  protestations  to  the  contrary,  he 
is  ideologically  driven  to  privatization.  He  does  not, 
he  doesn't  have  one  scintilla  of  evidence  to  prove  the 
economic  argument,  the  bottom-line  argument  that 
he  keeps  making  about  privatization.  It  isn't  there. 
And  this  is  from  the  pen  of  a  man  who  he  used  to 
write  his  inaugural  address.  Bill  Weld  and  the  big 
lie,  privatization. 

Everyone  here  has  heard  the  old  adage  that  figures 
don't  lie,  but  liars  figure.  But  I  am  here  to  tell  you, 
when  it  comes  to  the  issue  of  privatization.  Weld, 
Cellucci,  Baker,  Tocco,  Kerasiotis,  Tiemey,  they  all 
have  the  distinction  of  being  the  biggest  bunch  of 
damned  figurers  ever  to  hit  the  Commonwealth. 

When  you  stop  to  consider  the  history  of  political 
exaggeration  in  Massachusetts,  that  puts  them 
ahead  of  some  pretty  tough  competition.  Now,  you 
would  expect  me,  from  the  public  sector  of  unions, 
to  be  up  here  telling  you  this,  and  if  you  were  the 
cynical  public  not  involved  with  the  labor  movement, 
anyway,  this  is  what  you  would  expect  me  to  say,  and 
you  wouldn't  give  it  much  credence.  Okay,  I  can 
accept  that. 

The  6eacon  Hill  Institute  is  an  adjunct  of  the  Public 
Policy  Group  of  Suffolk  University,  and  beginning 
in  the  summer  of  last  year  they  began  a  study  of 
privatization  in  human  services  in  this  state  and 
whether  or  not  there  is  any  evidence  of  the  efficien- 
cies that  Weld  claims  there  would  be.  Now,  the 
Beacon  Hill  Institute,  for  those  who  knowwhat  it  is, 
would  never  be  confused  as  a  think  tank  who  has  any 
sympathy  for  the  labor  movement  or  any  sympathy 
for  liberal  or  progressive  ideas.  And  again,  that  isn't 
just  from  the  perspective  of  someone  in  the  labor 
movement  or  someone  who  is  a  liberal  or  Democrat, 
those  words  are  straight  from  the  mouth  of  a  busi- 
ness professor  at  Suffolk  University  ^o  I  spoke 
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with  on  Monday.  He  does  not  take  the  Beacon  Hill 
Institute  for  much  value  because  it  does  have  a 
conservative  bias. 

So  here  we  have  the  Beacon  Hill  Institute  study  that 
came  out  in  January,  and  here  is  some  of  the  conclu- 
sions about  privatization,  and  the  history  of 
privatization  in  this  state  goes  back  to  1985,  for  the 
most  part,  when  it  comes  to  human  services. 

Competition,  not  privatization,  is  the  key  to  greater 
efficiency  in  government.  Privatization  is  more  pla- 
cebo than  panacea.  There  is  inadequate  documen- 
tation of  the  cost  savings  that  it  expects  privatization 
to  yield,  reasons  to  expect  results  opposite  of  those 
intended. 

The  closings  recommended  currently  by  the  Gover- 
nor will  most  likely  be  made  in  the  name  of  main- 
taining quality  care  and  lowering  cost.  They  may  in 
fact  reduce  the  quality  of  care  and  raise  costs. 
Privatization  without  competition  could  lead  to 
higher  costs.  In  the  survival  of  the  fittest  battle  a  few 
large  providers  will  merge. 

What  they  are  desiring  is  private  monopoly,  not  the 
public  monopoly  that  Bill  Weld  is  always  holding  out 
there  as  a  red  herring.  Competition,  not  privatiza- 
tion, is  the  key  to  greater  efficiency  in  government. 

And  there  is  just  one  thing  that  you  need  to  walk 
away  from  this  and  remember.  If  privatization  rears 
its  ugly  head  in  your  community,  you  have  got  to 
remember  one  thing:  You  as  taxpayers  will  always 
pay  the  bill.  You  as  taxpayers  will  always  have  the 
liability  for  that  service  being  provided.  Because  it 
goes  to  a  private  sector  provider,  whether  it  is 
trashhauling.  Waste  Management,  Inc.  or  BFI,  or 
any  human  services,  if  that  service  fails,  you  the 
taxpayer  are  going  to  pick  up  the  bill;  you  the  tax- 
payer are  going  to  be  held  liable  for  any  failure  of 
those  services.  And  as  in  most  cases  with  Republi- 
cans, they  can't  stand  it  when  their  own  side  proves 
themselves  wrong.  And  the  Beacon  Hill  study  is  just 
one  example  of  the  evidence  that  is  out  there,  and 
don't  be  deceived  when  it  comes  to  privatization. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Everyone  here  in  this  hall  has 
heard  of  OSHA,  but  safety  for  workers  in  Massachu- 
setts is  going  downhill,  and  here  to  speak  about  what 
is  happening  is  Nancy  Lessin  from  the  steelworkers 
and  also  from  Mass  COSH. 

Nancy  Lessin. 

(Applause.) 

MS.  LESSIN:  Eleven  years  ago  Harold  Robart  died 
after  working  for  years  at  Bay  State  Smelting  Com- 
pany in  Somerville,  Mass.  His  death  certificate  cited 
lead  poisoning  as  a  significant  contributing  factor  to 
his  death.  Bay  State  Smelting  Company  has  a  long 
and  notorious  history  of  over-exposing  its  workforce 


to  lead  and  other  deadly  hazards.  As  recently  as  a 
year  ago,  workers  at  Bay  State  Smelting  Company 
were  still  being  lead-poisoned. 

Alfred  Castro  was  killed  at  Hospital  Laundries,  Inc. 
in  Dorchester  as  he  was  performing  maintenance  on 
a  drier  when  the  automatic  system  tripped  on.  Hun- 
dreds of  pounds  of  laundry  were  loaded  in  on  top  of 
him  and  he  was  trapped  as  the  machine  went  into  a 
2(X)-degree  drying  cycle. 

Michael  Lee  was  crushed  to  death  three  months  ago 
on  Deer  Island  when  a  concrete  section  fell  from  a 
crane. 

More  than  one  worker  each  week  is  killed  in  an 
acute,  traumatic  accident  in  Massachusetts.  About 
200  workers  each  day  are  injured  severely  enough  to 
lose  at  least  five  or  more  work  days,  and  we  don't 
know  how  many  workers  are  disabled  or  die  each 
year  from  occupational  disease.  Nationwide  the  fig- 
ure stands  at  100,000  deaths  annually  from  work-re- 
lated illness  alone. 

A  recent  publication  from  the  Massachusetts  De- 
partment of  Industrial  Accidents  gives  the  Weld 
Administration's  views  on  how  employers  can  pre- 
vent work-related  injuries,  illnesses  and  deaths. 
They  suggest  four  significant  things.  Number  one  is 
pre -screening  of  employees  to  find  out  physical  or 
mental  limitations.  The  publication  explains  that 
employers  are  not  allowed  to  discriminate  against 
disabled  people,  and  notes  that  the  new  Americans 
With  Disabilities  Act  requires  employers  to  make 
reasonable  accommodations  to  allow  those  with  dis- 
abilities to  perform  essential  job  functions. 

However,  this  DIA  publication  also  points  out  that 
if  such  reasonable  accommodations  will  present  a 
financial  hardship  for  the  company,  the  employer  is 
exempt  from  such  a  requirement. 

I  am  sure  that  is  the  first  thing  that  came  to  all  of  our 
minds  when  we  were  thinking  about  the  work-re- 
lated deaths  of  Harold  Robart,  Alfredo  Castro  and 
Michael  Lee:  If  only  their  employers  had  pre- 
screened  the  workforce. 

The  second  thing  the  DIA  suggests  is  education. 
The  example  the  publication  gives  is  educating  the 
employee  about  the  proper  way  to  sit  and  work  at  a 
computer  terminal  to  prevent  repetitive  motion  in- 
juries. 

Of  course,  there  is  no  mention  of  the  employer 
providing  the  proper  chair,  an  ergonomically-de- 
signed  work  station,  and  reducing  the  pace  of  work, 
all  of  the  things  that  have  been  proven  to  prevent 
carpal  tunnel  syndrome.  No,  we're  going  to  get 
sitting  lessons  in  whatever  cheap  chair,  at  whatever 
unadjustable  keyboard  they  stick  us  with.  That 
ought  to  do  it. 

The  third  way  to  prevent  injuries,  they  say,  is  to  call 
the  Division  of  Industrial  Safety,  who  will  come  out 
and  provide  free  workplace  inspections  for  possible 
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OSHA  violations  before  OSHA  comes.  Free  em- 
ployer consulting  services  can  be  great.  The  only 
problem  here  is  that  a  consulting  service  seems  to 
be  the  only  thing  the  Weld  Administration  wants  the 
Division  of  Industrial  Safety  to  be.  Last  week  virtu- 
ally all  of  the  Division  of  Industrial  Safety's  health 
and  safety  enforcement  activities  were  halted.  This 
is  supposedly  in  response  to  a  recent  Supreme  Court 
ruling  about  OSHA  pre-emption  of  certain  state 
safety  rules.  A  closer  look  at  the  situation,  however, 
gives  a  different  take:  This  administration,  long  be- 
fore any  Supreme  Court  ruling,  was  seeking  to  elim- 
inate safety  enforcement  anyway.  So  now  they  are 
wiping  out  enforcement,  and  providing  a  free  con- 
sulting service  to  help  employers  avoid  OSHA. 
There's  irony  there  somewhere. 

The  fourth  and  final  way  the  DIA  says  employers  can 
prevent  work-related  injuries  and  illnesses  is  my 
personal  favorite:  Safety  bingo.  They  call  it  "safety 
incentives,"  giving  prizes  to  workers  who  don't  re- 
port injuries.  And  I  emphasize  "report".  The  DIA 
publication  emphasizes  that  the  prizes  don't  have  to 
be  money.  There  are  all  kinds  of  versions  of  safety 
bingo,  with  prizes  ranging  from  VCR's  to  baseball 
caps  sporting  the  company  logo.  Safety  bingo  is 
often  used  to  create  divisions  within  the  workforce, 
pitting  department  against  department  and  worker 
against  worker.  The  pressure  is  on  not  to  report  that 
cut  finger,  that  injured  back,  that  sore  wrist.  No 
studyhaseverdemonstrated  that  safety  bingo  games 
have  ever  reduced  hazardous  conditions  at  the  job 
site. 

Oh,  if  only  Alfredo  Castro  had  been  vying  for  that 
baseball  cap,  he  wouldn't  have  died  in  the  drier.  As 
my  kids  would  say,  not.  Alfredo  Castro  didn't  need 
a  baseball  cap.  He  needed  the  company  to  provice 
a  lock-out  system,  as  required  by  federal  law,  that 
would  have  prevented  the  machine  from  turning  on 
while  he  was  inside  performing  maintenance.  Hos- 
pital Laundries  had  no  such  lock-out  system,  that's 
why  Alfredo  Castro  died. 

I  don't  think  the  Weld  Administration  has  the  an- 
swers to  preventing  workplace  injuries  and  illnesses. 
In  fact,  I  don't  think  they  have  a  clue. 

OSHA  is  the  excuse  that  the  Weld  Administration 
is  using  for  their  dismantlingof  the  state's  health  and 
safety  apparatus.  Federal  OSHA  is  a  law  and  agency 
labor  fought  long  and  hard  to  create  over  20  years 
ago.  Today,  this  law  is  sorely  in  need  of  strengthen- 
ing and  reform  in  order  for  it  to  be  truly  protective 
of  worker  health  and  safety. 

Remember  those  workers  in  Massachusetts  who  are 
dying  on  the  job  site  at  a  rate  of  more  than  one  per 
week?  The  median  OSHA  fine  in  Massachusetts  for 
a  death  on  the  job  is  $490. 

For  killing  a  worker  on  the  job  in  the  U.S.  Maximum 
criminal  penalty  under  OSHA  is  six  months  in  jail, 
a  misdemeanor.    In  22  years  of  OSHA,  only  one 


person  has  received  such  a  sentence.  Compare  this 
to  the  maximum  criminal  penalty  in  Arizona  for 
harassing  a  wild  burro.  It's  one  year  in  prison,  and 
seven  people  have  served  this  sentence. 

OSHA  inspections  themselves  can  be  a  once-in-a- 
lifetime  experience.  There  are  currently  enough 
OSHA  inspectors  in  Massachusetts  to  inspect  each 
workplace  under  their  jurisdiction  once  every  84 
years.  But,  let's  say  you  do  get  an  OSHA  inspection 
and  OSHA  finds  numerous  hazards  and  issues  cita- 
tions and  fines  against  the  employer.  The  company 
can  contest  the  amount  of  the  fine,  the  citation  itself, 
and  the  time  limits  OSHA  has  given  them  to  correct 
the  hazards.  As  long  as  that  case  is  under  appeal, 
which  could  be  years,  the  employer  is  under  no  legal 
obligation  to  correct  any  of  the  hazards.  Can  the 
union  contest  a  citation  if  the  fine  is  too  small,  or  if 
OSHA  fails  to  cite  a  certain  hazard,  or  hands  out  a 
non-serious  citation  when  the  union  thinks  the  haz- 
ard is  serious  or  even  willful?  Not  under  current 
OSHA  law. 

And  then  there  are  those  who  aren't  even  covered 
under  the  minimum  protections  OSHA  has  to  offer. 
In  Massachusetts  OSHA  does  not  cover  state, 
county  and  municipal  workers. 

What's  been  OSHA's  record,  especially  during  the 
last  12  years,  in  setting  new  and  tougher  standards 
for  hazards  recently  discovered,  or  when  research 
indicates  new  evidence  for  lower  exposure  limits? 
Abysmal  is  too  kind  a  word.  We  waited  seven  years 
for  OSHA  to  finally  issue  its  blood-borne  disease 
standard  to  protect  health  care  workers  and  others 
from  exposure  to  AIDS  and  hepatitis  B  on  the  job. 
We've  been  waiting  17  years  and  counting  for  a 
confined-space  standard.  All  of  these  years  translate 
into  numbers  of  workers  dead  unnecessarily. 

For  all  of  these  reasons  and  more,  Massachusetts 
Senator  Ted  Kennedy,  along  with  Ohio's  Howard 
Metzenbaum,  introduced  in  Congress  the  Com- 
prehensive Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Reform 
Act,  S.  1622.  Congressman  Ford  of  Michigan  intro- 
duced the  House  version,  HR  3160. 

Let  me  quickly  review  the  major  provisions  of  this 
legislation.  Employers  must  establish  in  consulta- 
tion with  workers  and  unions  safety  and  health  plans 
and  ongoing  programs  aimed  at  identifying  and  re- 
moving hazards. 

Joint  labor/management  health  and  safety  commit- 
tees are  mandated  that  would  have  an  equal  number 
of  labor  and  management  representatives,  would 
receive  special  training,  and  would  have  specific 
rights  and  powers  including  rights  to  investigate 
accidents  and  incidents,  conduct  workplace  inspec- 
tions, review  all  company  documents  pertaining  to 
health  and  safety,  and  hold  meetings,  all  on  paid 
work  time. 
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Increased  requirements  for  comprehensive  health 
and  safety  training  and  education. 

Extends  OSHA  coverage  to  public  sector  workers. 

Gives  workers  legal  rights  to  refuse  unsafe  work. 

Increases  protections  for  workers  against  discrimi- 
nation and  reprisals  by  employers  for  engaging  in 
health-  and  safety-related  activities. 

Provides  a  timetable  by  which  certain  new  OSHA 
standards  must  be  set,  and  establishes  a  speedier 
process  for  setting  future  standards. 

Gives  workers  and  unions  the  right  to  challenge 
OSHA  citations  and  fines  that  aren't  stringent 
enough. 

Gives  OSHA  inspectors  new  powers  to  immediately 
shut  down  dangerous  operations,  and  to  order  haz- 
ards corrected  even  when  the  company  appeals  an 
OSHA  citation. 

Strengthens  criminal  penalties  that  OSHA  could 
impose. 

Most  recently,  construction  safety  legislation  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Chris  Dodd  of  Connecticut  has 
been  incorporated  into  this  OSHA  reform  package. 
Specific  provisions  now  in  the  expanded  OSHA  re- 
form legislation  include  the  establishment  of  an 
office  of  construction  safety  within  OSHA;  require- 
ments for  contractor  safety  programs;  the  creation 
of  a  system  for  oversight  and  coordination  of  health 
and  safety  activities  on  multi-employer  projects;  ad- 
ditional requirements  for  training,  education  and 
recordkeeping;  targeting  OSHA  inspections  for 
dangerous  projects  and  for  employers  with  bad 
safety  records. 

And  finally,  what  is  being  worked  on,  as  we  speak,  is 
language  to  be  added  to  the  OSHA  reform  package 
that  would  overturn  that  Supreme  Court  decision 
about  pre-emption  of  state  safety  rules. 

On  September  16, 1992,  as  the  National  AFL-QO 
was  holding  its  Health  and  Safety  Conference  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  the  Senate  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  Committee  marked  up  the  OSHA  Re- 
form bill  and  sent  it  to  the  Senate  floor.  While  the 
vote  was  along  party  lines,  there  were  several  opti- 
mistic signs.  Orrin  Hatch  will  no  longer  be  the 
ranking  Republican  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources; that  slot  will  go  to  Nancy  Kassebaum  of 
Kansas,  who  has  not  been  as  rabid  against  OSHA 
reform.  She  even  stated  that  she  has  real  concerns 
about  the  current  OSHA  law  and  that  "something 
should  be  done".  And  Senator  Durenberger  of 
Minnesota,  another  Republican,  did  not  vote 
against  the  bill  but  instead  voted  "present". 

The  House  Education  and  Labor  Committee  re- 
ported out  its  version  of  OSHA  reform  last  May. 

What  happens  to  OSHA  reform  now  depends  on  a 
number  of  things. 


One  is  the  outcome  of  the  November  elections. 
Another  is  what  kind  of  support  OSHA  reform  has 
when  it  goes  to  the  floors  of  the  Senate  and  House 
next  term.  Make  no  mistake  about  this,  there  are 
powerful  forces  opposing  it.  All  of  our  favorite 
entities,  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
the  Chemical  Manufacturers  Association,  the  Asso- 
ciated Building  Contractors  and  numerous  other 
employer  umbrella  groups  have  formed  a  special 
organization  solely  to  oppose  OSHA  reform.  Guess 
what  they  named  this  new  organization?  Coalition 
for  Occupational  Safety  and  Health,  COSH.  Unfor- 
tunately, none  of  the  25  COSH  groups,  groups  like 
MassCOSH,  local  coalitions  of  unions  and  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health  professionals,  none  of  us 
ever  copyrighted  our  name,  so  we  have  little  legal 
recourse  in  this  matter.  We  are,  however,  collec- 
tively drafting  a  national  op-ed  piece  exposing  this 
farce  and  demanding  that  the  group  change  their 
name  to  what  they  really  stand  for.  Coalition  Against 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health,  that's  CASH. 

I  want  to  leave  you  with  a  few  specific  things  that  can 
be  done  to  promote  the  speedy  passage  of  OSHA 
reform.  The  Massachusetts  delegation  are  all  co- 
sponsors  of  OSHA  Reform,  with  two  notable  excep- 
tions, Senator  Kerry  and  Congressman  Early,  Both 
say  we'll  have  their  votes  when  it  comes  to  the  floor. 
What  we  need  now  is  their  support  and  co-sponsor- 
ship so  we  have  the  momentum  we  need  when  we 
head  into  the  new  session.  Let  these  public  servants 
know  that  OSHA  reform  is  not  just  some  bill  that 
labor  wants,  but  legislation  that  is  vital  and  critical 
to  the  health  and  lives  of  working  women  and  men 
throughout  the  Commonwealth  and  across  the  na- 
tion. 

And  keep  the  issue  of  occupational  safety  and  health 
alive  in  the  public  eye.  Media  coverage  of  unsafe 
employer  practices,  the  current  limitations  of 
OSHA,  or  on  the  positive  side,  the  effectiveness  of 
well-functioning  labor-^management  health  and 
safety  committees,  will  keep  our  public  servants  and 
the  public  at  large  aware  of  the  dire  and  pressing 
need  for  OSHA  reform. 

It  was  unsafe  and  unhealthy  workplace  conditions 
that  killed  Brothers  Robart,  Castro  and  Lee  and  will 
continue  to  maim  and  kill  thousands  like  them.  We 
need  real  tools,  strong  laws,  and  strong  enforce- 
ment, to  help  turn  this  situation  around,  not  safety 
bingo  games,  discriminatoiy  job  placement  patterns 
and  blame-the-victim  nonsense  education.  Passage 
of  the  OSHA  reform  package  will  give  us  many  new 
tools  to  work  with,  not  the  least  of  which  is  ongoing 
systematic  and  meaningful  involvement,  via  joint 
labor-management  health  and  safety  committees  at 
each  worksite  in  the  day-to-day  health  and  safety 
matters  of  our  companies.  YouVe  heard  people  say 
that  management  is  too  important  to  be  left  solely 
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to  the  managers.  Well,  health  and  safety  is  clearly 
tcx)  important  to  be  left  solely  to  the  employer. 
Thank  you. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  There  are  to  things  that  you 
should  never  see  made.  One  is  hot  dogs  and  the 
other  is  the  law  at  the  State  House.  Here  to  help  us 
get  through  one  of  them  is  legislative  director  Marty 
Foley.  And  let  me  say  something  about  Director 
Foley.  He  is  on  that  hill  every  day,  not  only  when 
they  are  in  session,  but  when  they  are  not  in  session. 
He  is  trying  to  mend  some  fences  when  they  are  not 
in  session,  visiting  the  various  legislators  and  sena- 
tors. And  believe  me,  there  are  some  fences  that 
have  to  be  mended,  and  I  could  think  of  no  better 
person  to  mend  those  fences  than  Director  Marty 
Foley. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  FOLEY:  Thank  you,  Joe. 

Good  morning.  I  have  a  topic  today,  how  a  bill 
becomes  a  law.  And  if  you  really  want  to  get  into  it, 
go  down  to  the  Labor  Guild.  That  takes  several 
weeks.  We  will  give  you  15  minutes  to  do  it.  I  want 
to  give  you  other  sections,  outside  sections  that  have 
been  growing  and  growing  over  the  years.  You  all 
know  the  way  a  bill  normally  becomes  a  law.  You 
file  it;  you  have  a  hearing;  you  testify;  report;  it  goes 
to  the  floor;  there  are  two  readings  on  the  floor,  and 
it  goes  over  to  the  Senate.  Two  more  readings  and 
goes  to  the  Governor  and  he  vetoes  it.  11  steps  in 
all.  It  is  a  very  long,  drawn-out  process. 

The  constitution  has  been  set  up  not  to  pass  legisla- 
tion, I  have  said  that  over  and  over  again,  not  to  pass 
legislation.  So  they  found  a  unique  way  in  the  state 
to  get  around  that  whole  process:  It  is  called  outside 
sections  to  the  budget. 

If  you  look  at  this  year,  about  250  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion actually  traveled  through  that  process  I  de- 
scribed, committee  hearings,  actions  to  the  floor  and 
to  the  Governor.  In  two  of  those  cases  he  vetoed  it 
and  we  were  able  to  override  his  veto.  But  the 
outside  section  process  is  quick,  swift  and  nobody 
knows  what  happened. 

In  one  reading,  one  committee  could  attach  a  section 
to  the  budget  and  write  a  whole  new  law,  whether  it 
is  in  the  Senate  or  in  the  House,  and  that  gets  to  the 
Governor  and  he  signs  it.  No  hearings,  no  debate, 
just  add  it  to  the  budget.  How  big  is  this  process? 
Last  year  500  new  bills  were  attached  to  the  budget, 
500  outside  sections.  People  are  still  finding  out 
today  what  some  of  them  mean  three  months  later. 
No  hearings,  nobody  analyzed  it,  just  what  had  hap- 
pened. No  other  state  in  the  nation  has  the  same 
process. 


Outside  sections  are  fine  when  they  deal  directly 
with  the  budget  or  budget  item.  15  years  ago,  we  had 
about  60  of  them.  Now  there  are  over  500.  The  time 
has  come  to  say  "No  more."  This  AFL/CIO  has  to 
take  a  public  position  saying  outside  sections  have 
to  end  unless  they  are  directly  related  to  a  capital 
expenditure.  And  no  more  legislation  could  be  writ- 
ten into  the  law  without  the  hearings  and  their  due 
process. 

And  we  will  be  filing  that  legislation  in  December. 
And  if  we  have  to  go  to  a  referendum  process  to  stop 
it,  we  ought  to  do  it.  It  is  about  time  that  some  clean 
air  blew  in.  And  we  see  some  of  the  things  that  are 
going  on  and  it  has  been  going  on  and  it  is  gradually 
getting  bigger  and  bigger.  There  was  an  attempt 
made  about  15  years  ago  to  slow  it  down  and  it  did 
and  now  it  is  back,  and  that  is  what  we  have  got  to 
get  behind  and  open  up.  And  we  have  to  make  sure 
that  process  ends  once  and  for  all.  And  we  have  two 
hearings  on  our  legislation.  No  legislation  I  file,  the 
AFL/CIO  or  any  members  of  your  union  file  doesn't 
have  a  hearing  and  can't  stand  the  light  of  day.  We 
don't  win  in  this  crisis,  we  lose.  And  that  is  why  it 
has  to  stop. 

On  a  personal  note,  I  have  been  the  legislative  direc- 
tor now  for  the  past  ten  years.  It  is  my  tenth  time  at 
the  podium.  I  have  enjoyed  it,  have  had  a  great  time, 
and  had  a  lot  of  fun.  Some  of  the  legislation  we  have 
passed  over  the  ten  years  was  the  first  in  the  nation, 
plant  closing  legislation  way  back  in  '85.  First  state 
in  the  federal  government  on  a  minimum  wage.  We 
opened  the  polls  at  7:00  in  the  morning  instead  of 
10:00.  We  passed  the  right  to  know.  We  did  a  major 
reform  of  workers'  compensation  in  '85.  I  still  think 
it  was  one  of  the  best  laws  passed. 

We  just  started  ratios.  We  worked  on  those.  We 
defined  an  employee.  One  of  the  most  sweeping 
pieces  of  legislation  ever  passed,  and  nobody  ever 
paid  any  attention,  said  ^at  an  employee  was  and 
what  benefits  he  is  entitled  to.  We  also  put  in  the 
lawbooks  personnel  records  which  allow  unions  now 
to  get  information  on  their  employees.  And  of 
course  we  did  unemployment  benefits  just  in  this 
year  and  overrode  a  governor's  veto.  What  is  going 
to  happen  in  the  future,  I  hope,  is  a  well-deserved 
pay  raise  for  state  employees.  After  waiting  five 
years  is  just  too  God-damned  long. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  FOLEY:  And  we  are  going  to  have  to  override 
a  governor's  veto  on  that.  I  hope  that  we  are  able  to 
reform  the  workers'  compensation  act  in  another 
couple  of  years.  And  what  we  have  now  is  disaster 
forced  upon  us  by  both  Democrats  and  Republicans. 
And  I  hope  I  pick  up  the  challenge  in  outside  sec- 
tions. It  has  to  be  addressed  and  it  has  to  be  dealt 
with. 
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The  reason  why  I  said  this  is  I  am  going  to  be  leaving 
here  in  the  next  few  months.  It  has  come  time  to  go 
on,  do  some  other  things,  and  maybe  just  enjoy 
myself  down  in  Falmouth.  I  am  tired,  as  Arthur  was 
who  brought  me  here,  and  we  had  a  great  time,  too. 
I  have  enjoyed  the  executive  officers.  I  enjoyed 
meeting  the  president,  and  Frank  Myers,  but  most 
of  all  I  have  enjoyed  the  staff  of  the  AFL/CIO  and 
all  my  good  friends,  Eileen,  Louanne  and  Ann 
Weatherhead.  And  I  could  never  have  done  any- 
thing without  Margaret  O'ODnnor,  who  pushed  me 
all  the  way,  and  Richie  Rogers. 

Good  to  see  you  here. 

That  is  all  I  would  like  to  say.  Enjoy  yourself. 

(Applause  and  standing  ovation.) 

MR  FAHERTY:  Well,  speaker  at  the  micro- 
phone? 

MR.  ROMANO:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  brothers  and 
sisters.  I  would  be  remiss  at  this  time  if  I  didn't  say 
something  about  what  just  happened. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  You  are  not  going  to  say  it  before 
me,  Brother. 

MR.  ROMANO:  I  yield  to  the  president. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Let  me  just  say  that  what  Marty 
talked  about  just  now  we  found  out  about  early  this 
morning.  Martin  Foley  is  the  epitome,  not  only  of  a 
friend,  but  of  a  worker  who  is  dedicated  to  the  cause 
of  unionism.  He  has  put  his  heart  and  soul  into  the 
trade  union  movement,  and  I  wish  him  Godspeed 
with  his  wife,  Lil.  And  I  know  we  are  going  to  miss 
him.  Personally,  as  a  friend,  I  am  going  to  miss  him 
a  lot.  But  as  a  worker  for  the  AFL/CIO  in  Massa- 
chusetts, everybody  is  going  to  miss  him.  So  God- 
speed, Brother. 

Brother? 

(Applause.) 

MR  ROMANO:  Mr.  Chairman,  Tony  Romano, 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Greater  Boston  Labor 
Council. 

Prior  to  taking  this  job  that  I  have  right  now,  I  knew 
Marty  Foley,  and  I  knew  what  he  did  up  at  the 
legislature.  But  I  really  never  knew  what  kind  of  a 
person  he  was.  Part  of  my  job  up  at  the  State  House 
is  doing  a  little  lobbying.  And  being  new,  I  sort  of 
went  up  there  and  asked  Marty  if  I  could  tag  along 
with  him.  And  in  the  very  few  short  months  that  I 
have  known  him  I  want  to  say  to  everyone,  to  every- 
body, no  one  is  more  dedicated,  more  sincere  or  a 
person  who  knows  more  about  the  legislative  pro- 
cess and  the  individual  bills  that  are  up  here. 

He  knows  the  doors  to  open,  and  he  knows  what  to 
do  to  get  legislation  passed.  And  let's  all  remember 
one  thing,  Massachusetts  is  known  throughout  the 


country  as  a  progressive  state.  Well,  let  me  tell  you 
something.  It  is  not  too  progressive  when  it  comes 
to  labor. 

We  have  an  awful  lot  of  anti-labor  people  up  at  the 
State  House;  both  parties.  And  this  makes  it  even 
more  harder  for  a  person  like  Marty  Foley  to  do  the 
job.  But  he  has  done  an  excellent  job,  and  I  want  to 
tell  him  personally  that  I  will  miss  him,  and  I  am  sure 
Labor  will.  Thank  you. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Thank  you. 

The  next  speaker  that  we  are  going  to  have  come  to 
us  is  no  stranger  to  these  conventions.  His  family 
has  never  been  a  stranger  to  these  conventions.  Joe 
Kennedy  is  a  Congressman  from  the  Eighth  Con- 
gressional District.  He  has  a  95  percent  AFL/CIO 
voting  record.  He  is  with  us  on  strikebreaker,  health 
care,  down  the  line  with  us.  Personally,  I  want  to 
congratulate  him  for  the  job  he  did  on  Question  2. 
The  compromise  that  came  forward  gave  me  an- 
other job.  And  he  is  also  the  Massachusetts  chair- 
man of  the  Clinton/Gore  campaign.  So  would  you 
give  a  great  Massachusetts  welcome  to  Congress- 
man Joseph  Kennedy. 

(Applause  and  standing  ovation.) 

CONGRESSMAN  KENNEDY:  Thank  you  veiy 
much.  I  just  hope  you  are  doing  that  when  I  am 
through. 

I  want  to  first  of  all  thank  Joe  Faherty,  a  good  friend 
and  someone  I  have  had  a  chance  to  work  with 
closely  for  the  last  couple  of  weeks.  And  Bobby 
Haynes  and  Richie  Rogers,  and  of  course  Marty 
Foley,  who  obviously  you  are  all  well  aware  has  done 
a  tremendous  job  for  organized  labor  at  the  State 
House. 

I  want  to  first  of  all  thank  each  and  every  one  of  you 
for  inviting  me  up  here  this  morning.  I  am  looking 
forward  to  all  the  help  and  support.  My  good  friend 
Joe  Early  is  standing  over  in  the  comer  here  and  he 
is  going  to  address  you  in  a  few  minutes,  so  how 
about  a  hand  for  old  Joe  Early? 

(Applause.) 

CONGRESSMAN  KENNEDY:  No,  he  said  that  is 
young  Joe  Early  over  there. 

Listen,  I  first  and  foremost  want  to  say  that  how 
delighted  I  am  that  all  of  you  have  gathered  here  this 
morning,  how  important  it  is  that  each  and  every  one 
of  us  have  recognized  the  critical  aspect  of  the  com- 
ing election.  I  just  want  to  say,  after  having  run  the 
Clinton  campaign  across  the  state  of  Massachusetts 
for  the  last  couple  of  months,  every  single  time  I  have 
had  a  stop  in  the  state,  every  stop  that  I  have  made 
across  the  state  I  have  made  in  Massachusetts,  there 
has  been  one  consistent  aspect  to  the  stop,  and  that 
has  been  that  organized  labor  has  been  there  each 
and  every  time.  And  I  want  to  thank  each  and  eveiy 
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one  of  you  for  all  your  help  and  support.  You  are 
the  one  true  Democratic  party  in  this  state.  We  have 
gone  through  thick  and  thin  and  we  want  to  thank 
you  veiy,  very  much. 

(Applause.) 

CONGRESSMAN  KENNEDY:  Yesterday  I  spent 
the  better  part  of  the  day  campaigning  around  the 
state,  Marlborough  and  up  in  Lowell  and  Lawrence 
and  the  like,  and  I  came  back  last  evening  to  Brigh- 
ton and  I  got  home  around  9:00  or  10:00  o'clock  and 
I  thought  I  would  go  down  to  the  local  bar  and  have 
a  drink.  So  I  went  in  the  bar  and  ordered  a  beer  and 
looked  up  on  the  blackboard  behind  the  bar  and  it 
said  "George  Bush  Special."  So  I  said  to  the  bar- 
tender, "What  is  a  George  Bush  Special?"  And  he 
said,  "Well,  it  is  six  bucks.  You  get  five  Irish  whiskeys 
and  it  is  followed  by  a  beer  chaser."  I  said,  "Five 
Irish  whiskeys  and  followed  by  a  beer  chaser?"  I 
said,  "Why  is  that  a  George  Bush  Special?"  He 
looked  at  me  and  he  said,  "It  is  very  special.  After 
you  drink  this  nobody  could  read  your  lips." 

(Applause.) 

CONGRESSMAN  KE>JNEDY:  You  know,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  it  is  important,  you  are  so  well  aware, 
that  we  are  involved  in  this  campaign,  in  this,  partic- 
ularly in  this  last  month.  We  have  seen  the  negative 
ads  that  have  begun  on  television.  We  have  seen 
George  Bush's  desperate  antics  over  the  course  of 
the  last  48  hours,  accusing  Bill  Clinton  of  everything 
he  could  come  up  with  and  then  some.  In  fact,  as 
these  personal  attacks  become  more  and  more  bit- 
ter, it  becomes  reliant  upon  us  that  we  are  out  there 
giving  Bill  Clinton  the  help  and  support  that  he 
needs  in  order  to  win  this  campaign.  The  issues  that 
pertain  particularly  to  working  people  in  this  coun- 
try couldn't  be  more  clear  at  eveiy  single  step  of  the 
way. 

George  Bush  has  hacked  away  at  the  principles  of 
organized  Labor.  He  has  abandoned  the  working 
men  and  woman  whose  blood  and  sweat  and  tears 
have  built  up  — 

(Telephone  ringing.) 

CONGRESSMAN  KENNEDY:  My  God,  that 
must  be  a  management  phone  over  there. 

In  any  event,  the  fact  is,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  we 
listen  to  what  is  going  on  in  this  countiy  today,  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  over  the  course  of  the  last 
several  months  to  start  off  campaigning  in  my  own 
district,  but  then  to  expand  throughout  the  whole 
country  campaigning  for  George  Bush,  excuse  me, 
for  Bill  Clinton.  Sorry  about  that.  But,  you  know, 
the  fact  is  that  as  I  have  traveled  around  the  state  of 
Massachusetts  there  is  one  thing  that  is  unifying  the 
American  people  today,  and  that  is  their  concern  for 
their  children  and  their  concern  for  this  country  and 
their  concern  for  a  job. 


And  the  fact  is  that  in  our  country  today  there  are  a 
lot  of  people  who  are  very  scared  and  they  are  scared 
about  whether  or  not  this  country  is  really  going  to 
be  able  to  compete  with  the  Germans,  compete  with 
the  Japanese  and  have  a  nation  who  have  the  kind 
of  economic  juggernaut  America  has  always  had  in 
the  past.  George  walks  around  and  says  everything 
is  all  right.  He  is  Mr.  Happy.  He  will  tell  you 
whatever  you  want  to  hear.  He  said,  "Give  me  more 
time  and  I  will  get  the  unemployment  rate  back 
down."  He  says,  "No  problem." 

He  looks  around  and  says  the  inflation  rate  is  under 
control,  and  he  talks  to  all  his  buddies  and  says, 
"Everything  is  going  great." 

George,  maybe  the  stock  market  is  up,  but  for  a  lot 
of  working  people  that  doesn't  offer  a  lot  of  solace. 
He  promised  30  million  new  jobs,  and  he  hasn't 
created  one.  Then  look  at  the  fact  that  in  this  coun- 
try today  there  are  ten  million  Americans,  ten  mil- 
lion Americans  that  want  to  work  that  can't  get  a  job; 
400,000  people  in  our  state  alone.  Enough  jobs  for 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  City  of  Boston, 
for  half  our  cities  and  towns  are  unemployed.  The 
same  number  of  people  are  unemployed  as  a  result 
of  George  Bush's  policies,  and  it  is  time  that  the 
people  in  our  country  get  a  little  bit  angry  about  what 
has  been  going  on  in  this  nation  for  the  last  ten  years. 
We  have  seen  George  Bush  and  Ronald  Reagan 
lower  the  taxes  on  the  richest  Americans.  I  am  one 
of  them.  I  ought  to  thank  the  son-of-a-guns,  but  they 
lowered  the  taxes. 

(Applause.) 

CONGRESSMAN  KENNEDY:  Don't  applaud 
too  loud,  I  might  change  my  mind.  But  the  fact  is 
they  lowered  the  taxes  on  the  richest  people.  Think 
about  this.  The  richest  Americans  have  had  their 
taxes  lowered  from  70  percent,  70  percent  when 
Ronald  Reagan  took  over,  to  28  percent.  Corpora- 
tion taxes  lowered  from  46  percent  to  34  percent. 
But  you  talk  about  what  has  happened  to  blue-collar 
America,  working  people  in  this  country.  Their 
taxes  go  up  through  all  sorts  of  fees  and  disguises, 
and  everything  else  but  taxes  have  come  up.  In- 
comes have  remained  stagnant,  and  only  because 
more  and  more  people  have  their  wives  and  hus- 
bands going  to  work,  or  working  longer  hours.  And 
the  fact  is  that  if  we  want  to  stand  up  to  the  wealthy 
and  powerful  interests  that  so  often  do  so  well  in  the 
so-called  halls  of  justice  in  Washington,  D.C.,  you 
need  to  be  involved  in  a  campaign. 

You  know,  this  country  used  to  be  competitive. 
Growing  up  in  this  country  20  or  25  years  ago,  we 
held  70  percent  of  the  world's  consumer  electronic 
goods  made  in  America  and  sold  overseas.  You 
know  what  it  is  today?  It  is  less  than  five  percent. 
We  would  say,  you  know,  the  so-called  management, 
all  the  bigwigs  in  Washington,  D.C.  say  something  is 
wrong  in  America.  We  can't  even  make  a  car  any- 
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more.  We  can't  make  a  car  that  is  competitive  with 
the  Germans  or  Japanese.  Well,  you  know  and  I 
know  the  American  workers  have  all  the  skills  and 
all  the  determination  and  all  the  work  habits  of  any 
other  person  in  the  world.  In  fact,  we  are  better,  but 
if  we  look  at  what  has  gone  on  in  this  country  we 
could  see  where  the  problem  is.  You  know,  it  is 
people  in  this  room,  people  sitting  like  Arthur  Os- 
borne and  other  people  all  across  this  room  right 
here,  that  were  responsible  for  demonstrating 
throughout  the  world  American  technology'  and 
American  workmanship.  There  were  people  just  a 
year  and  a  half  ago  that  sat  and  watched  on  their 
Japanese  TV  sets,  invented  here  in  the  United 
States,  and  sat  in  awe  over  our  technology.  They, 
you  know,  they  sat  in  awe  as  we  had  airplanes  that 
could  fly  a  thousand  miles  an  hour  and  drop  a  bomb 
down  the  smokestack  of  the  Iraqis. 

You  know,  we  have  the  workers  and  technology 
capability  and  capital  wherewithal.  It  is  just  under 
the  leadership  of  George  Bush  and  Ronald  Reagan, 
everything  we  make  that  is  highly  technical  blows  up. 
We  have  to  start  making  goods  and  services  that 
•allow  this  country  to  sell  goods  abroad;  that  put 
America  back  in  the  forefront  of  the  economic  jug- 
gernaut that  America  used  to  be.  And  don't  tell  me 
that  the  problems  we  face  today  in  this  nation  are  so 
overwhelming.  I  understand  it  from  Ross  Perot.  I 
understand  the  great,  terrible  problems  that  Amer- 
ica faces,  but  I  also  understand  that  my  parents  and 
my  grandparents  went  through  World  War  I;  went 
through  Worid  War  II;  went  through  the  Great 
Depression;  went  through  the  Korean  War,  through 
huge  challenges  that  America  faced. 

I  remember  ten,  12  years  ago  in  this  same  room 
listening  to  the  problems  of  inflation,  we  couldn't 
recover.  You  know,  you  remember  what  it  was  like 
five,  ten  years  ago,  everybody  was  buying  cars, 
houses,  everything  they  could  find.  Today  everybody 
is  paying  off  their  bills.  Once  those  bills  are  paid  off, 
America  is  going  to  come  back.  This  nation  is  going 
to  recover.  And  when  we  recover,  we  are  going  to 
need  the  people  like  yourselves  that  have  stood  up 
for  the  rights  of  the  working  men  and  women  in 
America,  who  have  fought  the  politicians,  who  are 
going  to  stand  up  for  their  rights  in  Washington, 
D.C 

When  you  have  a  minimum  wage  bill  comes  up 
before  the  Congress,  you  need  a  guy  who  is  going  to 
vote  for  it.  When  parental  leave  comes  before  the 
Congress,  you  need  a  guy  who  is  going  to  vote  for  it. 
You  know,  when  the  bills  come  up  time  and  time 
again  that  make  a  difference  in  your  life,  you  have  to 
test  the  individuals  running  for  office  and  make  sure 
they  are  going  to  stand  by  you.  Because  too  often 
today  it  is  so  easy  to  just  kowtow  to  the  rich  and 
powerful  vested  interests  of  Washington,  D.C,  and 
that  is  where  I  think  Bill  Qinton  could  make  a 
difference. 


I  think  Bill  Qinton  will  stand  up  for  the  country.  He 
will  stand  up  for  national  health  insurance.  I  think 
he  will  stand  up  for  an  education  policy  that  makes 
America  work,  not  just  make  a  speech  about  it  on 
Election  Day,  call  himself  the  education  president, 
put  the  numbers  down  on  paper  that  are  required  in 
order  to  get  America  back  again  competitive. 

He  has  called  for  an  economic  development  pro- 
gram. We  are  going  to  build  roads  and  bridges.  Our 
government,  we  are  going  to  get  the  federal  govern- 
ment back  in  the  business  of  cleaning  up  the  prob- 
lems that  really  lie  underneath  the  foundation  of 
America's  competitive  fields.  Those  are  the  prob- 
lems that  our  country  needs  to  struggle  with  and 
needs  to  solve  if  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  leapfrog 
into  the  21st  Century. 

And  yet,  it  is  important  that  we  also  have  a  Demo- 
crat to  understand  capital  formation  and  say  we  are 
not  going  to  just  give  the  rich  an  across-the-board 
tax  cut  to  the  wealthy  Americans,  but  we  are  going 
to  ask  those  Americans  who  have  the  money  to 
invest  in  the  kind  of  company  where  a  good  Ameri- 
can job,  high -wage -earning  job,  high-skill  job,  could 
be  provided  to  the  American  people. 

That  is  the  vision  that  I  think  Bill  Qinton  has  given 
the  American  people.  That  is  why  when  they  make 
those  attacks  on  his  character,  when  they  make  these 
attacks  on  his  past,  that  he  has  somehow  been  able 
to  rise  above  it,  because  people  have  the  sense  in  the 
pit  of  their  gut  that  America  under  the  leadership  of 
someone  who  has  the  vision  of  Bill  Qinton  can 
overcome.  But  if  we  are  going  to  get  that  message 
out,  if  we  are  going  to  make  this  election  work,  then 
we  are  going  to  need  your  help.  We  are  going  to 
need  each  and  every  one  of  you  to  recognize  your 
individual  contributions,  how  important  each  and 
every  one  of  you  are  to  make  this  election  work. 

Everyone  says,  "Oh,  it  is  going  to  be  a  cakewalk  in 
Massachusetts."  But,  you  know,  two  out  of  the  last 
three  presidential  elections  Massachusetts  voted 
Republican.  When  we  had  our  own  governor  on  the 
ballotwewonbyeight  points.  Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
make  no  mistake,  George  Bush  will  do  anything  to 
get  himself  elected.  This  is  going  to  be  a  brutally 
tough  last  month,  and  the  way  we  can  win  is  having 
each  and  every  one  of  you  recognizing  your  respon- 
sibility to  your  friends  and  your  neighbors  and  those 
individuals  that  you  work  with,  and  getting  out  there 
and  making  sure  that  we  have  the  kind  of  electoral 
program  in  place  in  Massachusetts  that  can  get  every 
single  person  to  the  polls  that  wants  to  get  to  the 
polls,  that  identifies  with  our  goals  and  gets  them  to 
the  polls  on  Election  Day,  because  if  you  are  willing 
to  go  out  and  do  that,  if  you  are  willing  to  help  guys 
like  Joe  Early  —  once  again,  my  family  knows  what 
it  is  like  to  go  through  personal  attacks.  Joe  Early 
has  had  to  suffer  through  a  lot  of  personal  attacks  in 
the  last  two  or  three  months.  The  fact  is  that  if 
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people  like  yourself  are  willing  to  stand  by  people 
like  Joe  Early,  from  the  attacks  on  Bill  Qinton, 
willing  to  stand  up  for  the  working  people  of  Amer- 
ica, then  I  tell  you  that  working  together  there  is 
nothing  to  stop  the  Democratic  party  and  a  great 
victory  for  Bill  Clinton  on  November  3rd.  Thank  you 
very  much. 

(Applause  and  standing  ovation.) 

MR-  FAHERTY:  I  want  to  thank  Representative 
Kennedy  for  coming,  and  he  took  a  little  bit  of  my 
introduction  away  from  our  next  speaker,  but  let  me 
just  say  that  Joe  Early  has  represented  the  Third 
Congressional  District  based  in  Worcester  since 
1974.  Prior  to  that  he  was  a  leader  in  the  Massachu- 
setts House  of  Representatives. 

He  has  been  a  true  friend  of  the  working  people.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  people  that  signed  up  on  the 
strikebreaker  bill.  He  has  been  against  the  North 
American  Free  Trade  Agreement.  He  is  for  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  and  health  care  for  all.  Joe  Early 
not  only  deserves  our  vote,  but  deserves  the  support 
that  we  can  give  him  in  that  Third  Congressional 
District  that  goes  all  the  way  from  Worcester  down 
to  a  little  beach  down  by  Fall  River. 

Without  further  ado,  can  we  bring 

Congressman  Joe  Early  to  the  podium? 

(Applause  and  standing  ovation.) 

CONGRESSMAN  EARLY:  Thank  you  very  much, 
President  Joe  Faherty.  I  have  been  running  for 
office  since  1962.  In  each  and  every  election  that  I 
ever  had  I  had  the  support  of  labor.  That  is  some- 
thing I  am  very  grateful  for,  and  something  I  am  very 
proud  of.  There  are  a  few  things  I  want  to  say.  I 
want  to  say  what  labor  is  all  about.  Rrst  let  me  speak 
to  young  Joe  Kennedy,  and  I  think  of  him  as  young, 
but  I  see  he  just  saw  his  40th  birthday.  My  friend  in 
labor,  Joe  Kennedy,  has  the  democratic  value.  He 
has  the  value  of  middle-class  working  people.  He  is 
going  to  be  —his  future  is  just  unlimited.  The  media 
and  some  others  in  my  business  would  like  to  suggest 
this  and  that  about  him.  He  is  going  to  be  one  of  the 
world  leaders,  not  just  in  the  United  States,  but 
because  of  his  values  and  his  principles. 

I  want  to  say  this,  what  labor  is  all  about  to  me. 
Labor  wants  everyone  that  is  ready,  willing  and  able 
to  work  to  have  the  opportunity  to  work.  Labor 
wants  to  be  able  to  put  food  on  their  table  for  their 
kids. 

They  want  a  roof  over  their  head.  They  want  the 
opportunity  to  know  that  they  are  going  to  be  able 
to  educate  their  kids.  Is  there  anything  wrong  with 
that?  Those  are  just  basics  that  we  assume  each  and 
every  one  of  us  have.  But  we  don't  have  it.  Because 
of  the  Republican  party  it  is  no  different  than  it  was 
in  the  early  '30's. 

Arthur,  you  were  there. 


The  Danny  Murrays  that  were  the  best  labor  leaders 
that  I  ever  witnessed  up  in  my  area,  when  they  had 
to  really  break  strikes,  and  they  threw  them  out. 
That  is  happening  now  if  you  really  think  about  it. 

Young  Joe  Kennedy  spoke  about  the  Bush  heresy, 
and  it  is  heresy  what  Reagan  and  Bush  have  done. 
For  the  last  ten  years  they  have  really  identified 
themselves  as  the  party  of  the  rich.  They  suggest, 
"Read  my  lips,  no  new  taxes."  But  in  the  last  ten 
years  our  deficit,  because  we  have  given  the  money 
back  to  that  one  percent  of  the  people,  our  deficit 
has  gone  from  less  than  $1  trillion  to  $4  trillion.  Do 
you  know  what  each  and  every  member  of  labor, 
each  and  every  one  of  your  union  pays?  $800  million 
in  interest  each  day  to  the  debt;  to  the  debt,  so  that 
the  rich  could  get  richer.  My  God,  is  that  fair?  Of 
course  it  is  not.  And  as  to  what  Joe  Faherty  and  you 
people  stand  for,  just  the  opportunity  to  put  our 
people  to  work.  They  talk  about  family  values.  I 
mean,  how  can  you  have  any  values  when  you  don't 
have  that  opportunity? 

The  other  day  my  opponent  had  a  conference.  They 
said,  "Joe"  —I  hate  to  travel  abroad.  I  travel  52 
weeks  a  year  to  go  from  Washington  back  to  my 
district  where  I  want  to  be,  but  because  of  my  posi- 
tion I  have  had  to  take  some  trips.  I  was  in  San 
Salvador,  a  trip  you  are  speaking  about,  when  you 
travel  around  with  people  with  machine  guns.  No- 
body likes  that.  And  then  we  had  to  go  to  Australia, 
the  embassy  problems.  On  the  trip  anybody  who  has 
traveled  it  knows  you  have  to  stop  in  Tahiti  because 
the  pilot  needs  seven  hours  of  sleep  in  that  trip.  So 
we  stayed  over.  That  is  the  type  of  thing  the  Repub- 
licans say  and  do.  They  can't  run  on  their  record, 
they  run  from  their  record. 

If  the  Democrats  win,  and  they  will  win,  if  Qin- 
ton/Gorc  wins,  we  have  no  excuses.  We  will  control 
the  Congress,  and  we  will  control  the  Presidency. 
That  means  we  put  our  people  back  to  work.  If  we 
come  back  here  in  1996,  we  won't  just  all  say,  "Happy 
days  are  here  again."  People  like  myself  ^o  haven't 
done  their  job,  and  labor  has  a  right  to  be  upset  with 
that.  If  you  want  to  be  a  Democrat,  be  a  Democrat. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  just  so  honored  and  so 
proud  to  be  a  public  servant.  It  is  an  opportunity  for 
me  to  represent  people,  to  be  able  to  do  something 
for  cities  and  towns.  You  know  what  it  feels  like 
when  somebody  comes  up  to  you  and  says  thanks, 
Joe  for  this  or  that.  "Thanks  for  bringing  biotech- 
nology up  in  our  area.  You  know  what  is  happening." 

One  of  the  few  industries  going  from  a  2  billion  to 
$50  billion  industry  is  biotechnology.  While  the 
whole  country  is  competing,  the  AFL/CIO  has  gone 
into  central  Massachusetts.  They're  next  going  to 
fund  the  next  building  at  the  biotech  park  that  will 
put  our  people  to  work. 

(Applause.) 
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CONGRESSMAN  EARLY:  $11.4  million  of  your 
union  wages  in  j^ur  pension  fund  going  into  that 
park. 

I  want  to  just  conclude  by  saying  how  grateful  I  am 
for  everything  you  have  done  for  me.  I  only  would 
want  to  return  the  favor.  You  people  don't  ask  for 
much.  The  basics  that  we  talk  about  are  a  job,  food 
and  roof,  and  an  opportunity  to  educate  your  kids. 
We've  got  to  stick  together.  We've  got  to  put  it 
together.  We've  got  to  remember  everything  you 
have  done  in  the  past  is  what  you  are  going  to  do  in 
the  future. 

Think,  think,  because  it  is  easy  to  forget.  1934  when 
the  Congress  passed  the  Social  Security,  95  of  the  97 
Republicans  voted  against  it.  When  we  passed  Med- 
icaid, when  we  passed  Medicare,  the  Republicans, 
95  percent  voted  against  it.  When  we  tried  this  past 
year  to  take  down  the  walls  of  the  money  that  we  are 
saving  in  defense,  and  to  put  it  over  in  the  jobs,  to 
put  it  over  in  the  schools,,  to  put  it  in  the  health  care, 
my  God,  every  single  Republican  voted  against  it. 
Not  one  exception.  And  people  said,  "Why  does 
labor  ahvays  support  Democrats?"  Because  the 
Democrats  are  supposed  to  stand  for  all  the  things 
that  Joe  Faherty,  you  and  your  union  stand  for.  So 
no  matter  what  happens  to  me,  it  has  always  been  a 
pride  and  a  privilege  for  me  to  be  associated  with 
you  and  all  the  labor,  and  thank  you  for  letting  me 
have  the  chance  to  speak  to  you. 

(Applause  and  standing  ovation.) 

MR-  FAHERTY:  Thank  you  very  much.  Congress- 
man. We  arc  going  to  move  from  the  program  of 
COPE  director  being  on,  and  to  move  a  little  bit  in 
the  program.  So  we  are  going  to  have  them  on  the 
first  thing  in  the  afternoon.  And  right  now  who  I 
would  like  to  introduce  is  the  TEAM,  and  not  just 
by  Tax  Equity  Alliance  of  Massachusetts,  but  this  is 
a  team.  Jim  Braude,  who  is  the  director  of  the  Tax 
Equity  Alliance  of  Massachusetts,  and  Arthur  Os- 
borne, who  I  did  not  know  was  around  in  the  *30's, 
but  I  guess  we  found  out  something  today  that  he 
was,  President  Emeritus  of  the  Massachusetts 
AFL/CIO,  to  talk  about  what  is  going  on  with  "Vote 
Yes  on  Question  2.  Your  Right  to  Know." 

Jim  Braude.  Jim?  Arthur  Osborne? 

Arthur  Osborne.  Where  is  Arthur? 

(Applause.) 

MR.  OSBORNE:  Thank  you.  President  Joe. 

Because  of  the  astounding  announcement  this 
morning,  I  think  it  behooves  me  to  say  one  thing 
about  Marty  Foley,  because  I  did  hire  Marty  and 
bring  him  in  and  work  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  him 
through  all  the  difficulties  that  occurred  in  the  build- 
ing of  this  great  state  federation.  One  thing  I  am 
sure  will  give  him  a  great  time,  and  you  will  hear  a 
lot  of  great  things  mentioned  about  Marty,  but  one 
thing  he  did,  and  which  we  all  should  keep  in  front 


of  us  during  your  working  hours,  Marty  always  pro- 
tected the  integrity  of  the  Massachusetts  AFL/CIO 
labor  movement.  He  never  did  the  quick  thing,  and 
for  that  I  will  remember  Marty  for  many  years  about 
what  he  did  to  keep  up  the  integrity  of  the  Mass. 
AFL/CIO.  And  I  am  going  to  miss  him  also.  I  am 
out  there  waiting  for  him  to  come  out  to  enjoy 
himself. 

On  Question  2 1  want  to  say  congratulations  to  you 
on  a  great  labor  victory.  This  was  a  labor  victory,  and 
sometimes  because  of  all  the  pressures  that  are  put 
upon  us  during  our  daily  work,  whether  it  is  no 
contract  or  strike  or  whatever,  we  tend  to  not  see  the 
forest  through  the  trees.  But  the  third  successive 
ballot  victory  in  a  row  came  about  without  even 
going  through  the  entire  process.  We  won  Question 
2.  It  is  carrying  through  the  votes  where  all  parties 
are  pledged  to  vote  a  "yes"  vote,  1988, 1990  and  1992. 
It  is  the  third  time  around  only  because  of  one 
reason,  the  strength  of  labor  and  the  vision  of  labor 
to  spread  out  into  the  communities,  into  activism  in 
the  communities,  into  a  coalition.  Don't  ever  dis- 
count the  importance  of  what  took  place  on  these 
past  three  ballot  victories. 

The  prestige  and  the  image  of  labor  as  a  power  in 
this  state  has  been  maintained,  in  fact,  has  been 
enhanced  greatly,  by  the  compromise  that  corporate 
Massachusetts  was  forced  to  make.  We  got  every 
single,  basic,  fundamental  point  that  we  wanted  to 
out  of  those  negotiations.  We  will  have  disclosure 
by  individual  banks  and  insurance  companies  and 
corporate  entities  in  this  state.  We  will  know  who  is 
paying,  who  isn't,  and  if  not,  why  not.  And  as  far  as 
taxes  are  concerned,  I  know  your  dad  told  you  like 
mine,  there  are  two  things  in  life  that  are  certain. 
One  is  that  you  are  going  to  die  some  day,  and  the 
other  is  you  are  going  to  pay  your  taxes  or  you  are 
going  to  jail.  So  taxes  are  a  controlling  factor  on  our 
daily  lives.  You  cannot  build  public  buildings  with- 
out taxes.  You  cannot  educate  kids  without  taxes, 
or  protect  your  community. 

So  if  it  is  going  to  be  there  we  have  to  have  some  type 
of  stability,  some  type  of  tax  justice,  and  this  victory 
is  going  to  allow  it.  We  are  going  to  open  the  books, 
sit  down  and  make  sure  we  come  out  with  a  stable 
process  that  is  fair  to  the  working  families  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, So  I  congratulate  you  on  that. 

The  other  thing  I  just  want  to  mention  is  that  we 
must  continue  to  be  involved  in  coalition,  whether  it 
is  on  a  ballot  question  or  not.  Just  watch  the  process. 
1988  they  were  picking  on  one  part  of  labor,  a  strong 
but  a  small  part  of  labor,  in  its  entirety,  and  we 
fought  back  and  we  came  from  way  behind  and  won. 

In  1990  they  didn't  learn,  so  they  come  back  and  took 
on  a  bigger  chunk  of  labor,  the  public  sector,  and  wc 
joined  together  and  again  we  won. 
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In  1992  you  didn't  see  the  corporate  boys  up  there 
in  the  boardroom  saying  let's  put  something  on  the 
ballot  to  push  labor  again.  But  we  wanted  to  make 
sure  they  got  the  message,  so  we  went  and  put 
something  on  the  ballot  and  we  won.  So  it  is  very, 
very  important  politically  for  the  guarantee  of  our 
benefits  and  rights  of  our  members  that  we  are 
involved  in  coalition.  We  couldn't  have  done  this 
without  your  support,  and  we  also  couldn't  have 
done  it  without  Jim  Braude.  Braude  is  a  master  of 
his  game.  He  is  an  intelligent,  dedicated  t;-ade 
unionist  who  has  taken  on  a  very  complex  issue, 
taxes.  I  have  never  enjoyed  myself  more  than  work- 
ingwith  Jim  Braude,  especiallyon  the  last  two  ballot 
questions.  So  all  I  want  to  do  now  is  tell  you  that  you 
have  got  the  best  in  Jim  Braude  representing  you, 
and  I  am  sure  he  will  go  into  more  detail  on  the 
question. 

Congratulations.  Another  great  victory  for  labor. 

Thank  you. 

(Applause.) 

MR-  BRAUDE:  Thank  you,  Arthur.  Arthur  says  I 
know  more  about  this  stuff  than  anyone  else.  There 
is  one  thing  I  don't  understand.  Arthur  said  if  you 
don't  pay  your  taxes  you  go  to  jail.  Last  year  Bill 
Weld  made  $183,000.  He  didn't  pay  one  dollar  in 
federal  taxes.  Is  he  in  jail  yet,  Arthur? 

He  is  going.  By  1994  we  will  have  him  out  of  there 
and  somewhere  else. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  BRAUDE:  Everybody  has  talked  a  lot  about 
the  content,  what  we  want  in  this  thing.  I  am  going 
to  spend  a  minute  talking  about  the  process,  partic- 
ularly looking  at  the  public  employees  in  this  room 
and  building  trade  members.  Howwould  you  like  to 
spend  two  days  locked  in  a  room  with  Bill  Weld  and 
Bill  Tocco,  anybody? 

I  guess  what  I  am  trying  to  say  is  howwould  you  want 
to  spend  two  days  in  the  same  room,  which  they  had 
to  do  as  well.  But  it  was  those  two  days  in  Weld's 
office  that  ultimately  led  to  the  legislation  here.  Let 
me  talk  about  the  process  for  a  minute.  First  of  all, 
to  my  knowledge  there  has  never  been  a  ballot  ques- 
tion settled  this  late  in  the  game  after  signatures  are 
filed  and  before  the  vote  actually  happened.  How  it 
happened  was,  I  came  back  from  my  three -week  trip 
to  China  and  I  read  in  the  Boston  Globe  that  the 
chair  of  the  opposition  that  I  — 

(Applause.) 

MR.  BRAUDE:  There  is  actually  a  little  picture  of 
my  baby  in  the  front  of  the  Living  Section  today.  I 
come  back  and  there  is  an  article  in  the  Living 
Section. 

Where  Paul  Tsongas,  who  is  chair  of  the  opposition, 
said  he  was  upset  that  nobody  called  him  to  mediate 
the  dispute.    One  reason  we  didn't  call  him  was 


because  he  was  the  chair  of  the  opposition.  The 
other  reason  we  didn't  call  him,  he  was  running  for 
President  of  the  United  States.  But  we  called  him  up 
on  the  phone,  took  up  the  challenge,  and  said  here 
is  what  we  need  to  settle  it.  The  talks  started  and  we 
moved  to  Weld's  office.  I  want  to  say  everybody  I 
know  comes  up  here,  and  I  have  been  honored  to 
come  here  for  years,  and  says,  "Without  labor  this 
absolutely  couldn't  have  happened." 

Trust  me,  not  just  the  110,000  signatures  that  a  lot 
of  you  are  responsible  for,  not  just  the  grassroots 
work  you  have  been  doing  leading  up  to  November 
3rd.  I  could  tell  you  without  a  shadow  of  a  doubt,  if 
Arthur  Osborne,  Joe  Faherty  and  Weld  had  not 
been  in  Weld's  office  for  two  days  with  me  and  my 
coalition,  there  isn't  one  chance  in  a  thousand  that 
this  thing  would  have  been  resolved,  and  they  de- 
serve a  fabulous  credit  for  it. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  BRAUDE:  Also,  a  critical  player,  as  President 
Faherty  said  before,  who  hasn't  got  a  lot  of  recogni- 
tion for  this,  is  Joe  Kennedy.  He  was  one  of  the  six 
conveners  of  this  thing,  a  critical  player.  And  some 
of  you  don't  know,  there  was  a  great  moment  on  the 
second  day  when  Joe  Kennedy  was  setting  in  a  chair 
at  the  head  of  the  table  next  to  Bill  Weld,  and  Joe 
turned  to  Weld  and  says,  "You  know,  I  am  getting 
to  like  this  place.  Maybe  I  will  move  in  a  couple  of 
years." 

(Applause.) 

MR.  BRAUDE:  They  all  were  all  together  at  the 
beginning.  Weld,  Faherty,  Haynes,  Kennedy. 
Maybe  he  will,  and  despite  the  fact  that  papers  like 
the  Boston  Globe  and  others  can't  deal  with  the  fact 
that  business  had  to  give  us  what  we  were  demand- 
ing. Even  the  Boston  Business  Journal,  not  exactly 
an  anti-business  rag,  said,  quote,  "Came  in  as  coali- 
tion. Got  what  they  wanted." 

Let  me  tell  you  what  the  "got"  is.  Arthur  touched  on 
it  briefly.  Every  bank,  every  insurance  company  and 
every  public  company  trader  in  the  stock  exchange 
which  does  business  in  this  state,  they  don't  have  to 
be  headquartered  here,  must  disclose  every  year 
profit  and  income  data,  both  national  and  in-state, 
as  well  as  what  they  pay  in  state  taxes. 

Secondly  —  that  is  individual  banks  and  insurance 
companies  and  public  corporations.  Secondly,  a 
commission  is  put  together  that  will  begin  meeting 
in  the  next  week  or  so  after  the  legislature  passes  this 
law,  that  will  look  at  all  business  taxes,  all  taxes  paid 
by  business.  I  should  say  to  you  Joe  Faherty  is  on 
that  committee. 

And  sorry,  Joe. 

He  is  on  that  committee,  much  to  my  amazement. 
We  get  three  representatives,  and  when  I  ask  people 
on  my  board  who  wanted  to  be  on  that,  and  I  assume 
no  one  would  volunteer,  I  don't  know  if  this  is  a 
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commitment  or  criticism,  Bobby  Haynes  says  he 
wants  to  be  on  the  commission  as  well.  That  says 
something,  I  think,  good  about  your  leader.  That  is 
for  you  to  decide. 

The  final  piece  of  the  deal,  this  "Yes  on  2"  question. 
These  things  were  on  the  ballot.  It  was  too  late  to 
pull  it  off  the  ballot.  The  absolute  worst  thing  that 
could  happen  after  we  reach  this  resolution  is  if 
people  vote  "no"  on  Election  Day. 

You  just  got  this  sheet  that  outlines  the  settlement 
in  the  near  future.  You  will  get  literature  leading  up 
to  Election  Day  in  which  not  only  TEAM  is  urging 
"yes",  but  the  co-chair  of  the  opposition  campaign, 
as  you  may  have  read  in  the  Herald  this  morning, 
Paul  Tsongas  is  also.  If  we  get  a  "no"  we  will  look 
like  fools. 

A  couple  of  things  about  context,  and  then  I  will 
stop.  The  first  thing  a  lot  of  people  ask  me  is  why 
does  this  matter  to  us?  We  understand  it  is  import- 
ant in  the  abstract  for  business  to  pay  its  fair  share, 
but  what  does  that  mean?  Big  business  I  am  talking 
about.  It  means  two  things.  If  you  are  a  working 
person,  if  you  are  a  public  employee  and  business  is 
not  paying  its  share,  you  heard  me  cite  the  statistics, 
but  we  do  know  50,000  corporations  in  this  state  pay 
the  minimum  tax  of  450  bucks  a  year.  That  is  one- 
third  as  much  of  what  your  family  pays,  an  average 
family  in  state  taxes.  We've  got  to  find  out  who  they 
are  and  what  is  going  on.  If  they  don't  pay  their  fair 
share  one  of  two  things  happen,  either  you  pay  for 
services  your  families  depend  upon,  *or  jobs  your 
family  depends  upon  if  you  are  in  the  public  sector 
don't  happen,  it  is  that  simple.  And  if  they  do  pay, 
you  know  the  end  of  the  sentence. 

Secondly,  in  the  private  sector  involved  in  public 
trading  corporations  or  their  subsidiaries,  you  don't 
have  to  decide  to  ask  for  this  financial  data  across 
the  table  anymore  once  this  thing  is  signed  in  the  law. 
If  you  are  dealing  with  a  publicly-held  company  or 
subsidiary  you  go  to  the  secretaiy  of  state's  office 
and  say,  "I  want  a  form  on  General  Motors"  and  you 
find  out  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  data  about  their  financial 
information  without  having  to  go  to  the  table  with- 
out that  stuff. 

Number  two,  context  about  the  use  of  the  ballot. 
Some  of  you  have  heard  me  say,  "How  do  we  decide 
to  do  this  ballot  question?"  To  begin  with,  if  you 
bear  with  me,  everyone  knows  the  role  of  the 
AFL/CIO  and  so  many  of  the  locals  in  this  room, 
509,  295, 1  don't  want  to  leave  anyone  out,  there  are 
tons  of  others.  If  I  am  leaving  a  major  one  out, 
please  yell.  And  many  locals  in  this  room  are  mem- 
bers as  well.  They  said,  let's  do  this. 

You  have  heard  me  say  this,  I  believe  the  first  exec- 
utive board  meeting  chaired  by  Joe  Faherty  when  it 
was  on  the  Cape  and  when  the  late  Joe  Joyce  stood 
and  said,  "Aren't  we  sick  of  having  the  crap  kicked 
out  of  us  every  two  years  and  spending  two  million 


bucks  to  defend  us,  and  when  we  win  we  are  where 
we  should  be?"  He  and  others  said,  "Let's  go  on  the 
offensive."  So  we  did.  And  following  up  on  Joe 
Kennedy,  I  want  to  tell  you  one  other  personal  —  I 
am  assuming  that  eveiyone  else  in  this  room  is  going 
to  vote  for  Clinton.  His  campaign  manager,  David 
Wilhelm,  his  campaign  manager,  was  assistant  direc- 
tor for  something  called  Citizens  for  Tax  Justice.  It 
is  a  Washington  tax  equity  group.  They  are  the  ones 
that  exposed  all  those  corporations  paying  nothing 
on  the  federal  level  in  the  1980's  that  led  to  tax 
reform  on  the  corporate  side.  He  helped  us  draft 
this  thing.  Arthur  said  three  for  three  for  labor.  I 
don't  think  we  should  stop  at  three  for  three,  and 
this  is  the  case  I  want  to  make  briefly  for  more  ballot 
campaigns  in  the  future.  We  won  this  time.  Arthur 
said  we  are  on  the  offensive,  not  only  saying  no  to  a 
rotten  idea;  they  have  to  respond  to  us. 

Two,  there  is  no  question,  and  I  hope  nobody  dis- 
agrees with  this,  there  is  no  question  we  wouldn't 
have  this  law  today  if  it  had  not  been  for  you  collect- 
ing the  110,000  signatures.  You  think  Bill  Weld, 
Steve  Tocco,  and  all  the  business  guys  sat  down 
because  they  felt  good  about  our  position  and  they 
said,  "Hey,  we  probably  aren't  paying  our  fair  share. 
Let's  give  them  this."  They  didn't  do  this.  They  did 
it  because  we  had  this  question  hanging  over  their 
head.  It  is  veiy  valuable. 

And  thirdly,  in  these  settlements  Marty  Foley  talked 
before  about  how  important  it  is  to  understand  how 
to  do  legislation,  many  people  don't  understand  you 
could  pass  any  law,  you  could  go  through  the  legisla- 
ture, any  law,  you  could  also  do  it  on  the  ballot.  I  am 
not  saying  you  should  do  that,  but  that  is  an  alterna- 
tive way  to  make  laws.  It  has  been  used  against  us  for 
more  than  a  decade.  We  are  now  going  to  be  using 
it  against  them.  The  next  ballot  question,  by  the  way 

(Applause.) 

MR-BRAUDE:  Thank  you. 

I  just  want  to  say  in  addition  to  voting  "yes",  the  next 
ballot  question  we  know  is  going  to  be  addressing 
therein  the  graduated  income  tax  of  '94.  We  will  be 
talking  about  that  in  the  future.  When  we  win  on 
November  6th,  1994,  Joe  Faherty  is  telling  me  to  tell 
you  he  will  be  hosting  Bill  Weld's  retirement  party 
in  his  suite.  So  he  wanted  me  to  tell  you. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  BRAUDE:  I  am  going  to  close  with  the  good 
news  and  bad  news.  The  good  news,  I  told  some  of 
you  at  the  Central  Boston  Labor  Council  the  other 
night  we  did  not  spend  the  $750,000  we  had  budgeted 
towards  the  campaign,  we  only  spent  $250,000.  The 
people  know  what  the  bad  news  is,  we  were  70,000 
short  of  that  250,000  we  spent.  So  we  thank  all  of 
you  who  made  wonderful  contributions.  That  in- 
cludes AFSCME,  509,  285  and  the  others. 
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I  know  we're  on  the  way,  as  well  as  lots  of  small 
contributions  from  the  locals,  but  we  need  more 
money.  Tonight  at  the  reception  jointly  hosted  by 
"Yes  on  2"  and  the  AFL/CIO  we  arc  going  to  throw 
little  forms  in  your  hands  which  will  hopefully  have 
you  join  the  organization  or  contribute,  at  least  do 
that. 

I  am  going  to  close  with  a  small  presentation.  I  have 
done  this  with  him,  but  bear  with  me.  I  want  to  say 
in  advance,  when  I  gave  this  to  Jimmy  Farmer  he 
stopped  me  and  said  he  ran  six  miles  in  it  this 
morning,  so  I  assume  Joe  Faherty  is  going  to  run  six 
miles  in  it  tomorrow  morning.  We  have,  unfortu- 
nately, a  few  thousand  of  these  T  shirts  left;  just  a 
few  thousand.  What  it  says  in  the  front  is,  **Tired  of 
business  as  usual?  Vote  'Yes'  on  2."  It  also  says,  and 
this  is  true,  "I  pay  more  state  income  taxes  than 
50,000  corporations."  And  that  is  going  to  be  true 
of  this  guy  when  he  puts  it  on.  It  also  says  on  the 
back  that,  "I,"  in  this  case  Joe  Faherty,  "pay  more 
federal  income  taxes  than  William  Weld."  This  is 
for  Joe  Faherty.  This  is  for  you,  and  thank  you. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  The  right  size. 

Just  a  couple  of  announcements.  In  your  kits,  by  the 
way,  there  is  a  report  on  the  Massachusetts  tax 
system  that  was  put  out  by  the  Citizens  for  Tax 
Justice,  so  if  you  want  to  read  what  is  going  on  in  the 
tax  system  in  Massachusetts,  a  very,  veiy  important 
book.  And  as  Jim  said,  tonight,  if  we  could  support 
TEAM,  have  some  locals  that  don't  belong  join  up 
with  TEAM,  we  would  appreciate  that.  In  the  back 
of  the  hall  the  doors  are  open  now  for  the  union 
label.  Tickets  are  on  sale  for  the  drawings  in  there. 
Steelworkers,  busdrivers  are  having  a  lunch  break  in 
the  back  of  the  room.  And  running  for  Senate  is  one 
of  our  special  friends,  John  O'Brien,  running  for  the 
Second  Essex  and  Middlesex.  I  want  to  introduce 
John  O'Brien. 

Take  a  bow. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  We  also  have  in  the  hall  with  us, 
one  of  the  star  stahvarts.  John  Businger  has  been 
one  of  the  greatest  helps  that  the  AFL/CIO  has  had 
on  the  Hill  for  as  long  as  I  could  remember. 

John  Businger,  representative. 

(Applause.) 

MR  FAHERTY:  We  will  be  in  recess  until  2:00 
o'clock.  Please  be  on  time.  We  have  a  very  full 
afternoon.  We  are  running  about  a  half  an  hour 
behind  right  now,  so  we  are  going  to  tiy  to  get  that 
in.  Thank  you. 

(Gavel  struck.) 

(Luncheon  recess.) 


MR.  FAHERTY:  We  are  going  to  nin  the  Qinton 
movie  right  now. 

(Film  shown.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Rich  Rogers  in  the  haU? 

We  were  running  a  little  behind  this  morning,  and 
what  I  didn't  want  to  do  is  to  shortchange  Mike 
Noonan  or  Rich  Rogers  on  our  COPE  program,  so 
I  hope  the  other  speakers  will  bear  with  us,  but  this 
is  a  very,  very  important  topic.  It  is  our  COPE 
program  that  is  going  on  not  only  throughout  the 
state,  but  in  this  country. 

Here  to  speak  to  us  today  is  Mike  Noonan,  who  is 
the  New  England  director  for  COPE  out  of  the 
national  AFIVCIO,  and  we  have  Rich  Rogers,  who 
is  Massachusetts  COPE  director  for  the  AFL/CIO. 

To  start  the  program  off  and  explain  what  this  pro- 
gram is  all  about  to  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  I  am 
going  to  start  off  with  Rich  Rogers,  our  COPE 
director. 

(Applause.) 

MR-  ROGERS:  Thank  you  very  much,  Joe. 

You  know,  we  have  had  a  number  of  speakers  today 
on  the  Qinton/Gore  ticket,  and  I  must  say,  if  this 
choir  isn't  converted  we  are  in  tough  shape.  But  I 
would  add  one  thing  as  a  means  of  inspiration,  or 
one  thing  that  hasn't  been  said,  that  those  of  you  that 
don't  know,  the  chairman  of  the  Bush/Quayle  re- 
election effort  in  Massachusetts  is  Governor  Wil- 
liam Weld,  and  that  is  a  mystery,  because  the  guy  that 
was  in  Arkansas  and  Pennsylvania  three  months  ago 
bumping  heads  with  Governor  Clinton,  haven't 
heard  much  lately  since  he  sees  the  way  the  numbers 
are  going.  But  keep  that  in  mind  when  all  the  state 
goes  for  Bill  Qinton.  We  are  going  to  show  Bill 
Weld  what  is  coming  up  in  1994  in  November. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  ROGERS:  And  what  I  would  like  to  do,  in  light 
of  the  fact  that  we  don't,  you  don't  need  to  hear  from 
here  the  importance  of  the  Qinton/Gore  ticket,  but 
you  may  need  a  reminder  of  what  else  is  on  that 
ballot,  and  I  would  like  to  move  you  right  down  the 
ballot,  to  the  United  States  Congress.  Mass. 
AFL/CIO  has  endorsed  nine  incumbent  Congress- 
men. And  quite  frankly,  we  all  say  this  with  pride, 
bar  none,  it  is  the  greatest  pro-labor  delegation  in 
the  United  States  Congress.  And  we  have  a  respon- 
sibility for  each  and  eveiy  one  of  those,  and  I  want 
to  mention  four  people.  That  is  John  Olver,  he  has 
a  hundred  percent  AFL/CIO  voting  record,  and  that 
is  Joe  Early,  who  you  heard  this  morning  has  an  86 
percent  AFL/CIO  voting  record.  And  we  have  Nick 
Mavroules  with  a  94  percent  COPE  voting  record. 
And  we  have  Geny  Studds  with  a  92  percent  COPE 
voting  record.  Each  one  of  those  Congressmen  is  in 
the  height  of  his  political  life,  and  we  not  only  need 
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to  get  them  back  because  we  owe  them,  but  we  need 
to  get  them  back  because  Bill  Qinton  needs  eveiy 
single  vote  to  jump-start  our  economy. 

And  let  me  remind  you  that  all  of  your  incumbent 
Congressmen  in  Massachusetts  support  the  veto  on 
hiring  the  permanent  replacement  a/k/a  scabs. 
Check  that  record.  And  that  all  nine  incumbent 
Congressmen  support  health  care  for  all,  and  that 
all  nine  incumbent  Congressmen  oppose  the  North 
American  Trade  Agreement,  and  they  all  support 
the  Davis-Bacon  federal  construction.  Right  down 
the  line,  family  leave,  every  issue  we  care  about,  and 
we  can't  afford  to  lose  these  people. 

Some  of  their  problems  are  very  well  documented, 
but  I  implore  you  and  urge  you  to  go  back  between 
now  and  November  3rd  and  make  the  case,  which 
isn't  a  difficult  one.  Just  look  at  the  alternatives.  Do 
we  want  Peter  Blute  in  the  United  States  Congress? 
Do  we  want  Peter  Torkildson  in  the  United  States 
Congress? 

VOICE:  No  on  both. 

MR.  ROGERS:  You  will  be  hearing  more  from 
Mike  Noonan  on  what  we  have  done  on  your  end  in 
the  AFL/CIO.  We  have  terrific  support  from  the 
national  AFL/CIO  for  these  people.  But  I  can't 
urge  you  strong  enough  because  I  tell  you  right  now, 
because  I  know,  think  of  the  catastrophe  if  Bill 
Qinton,  and  we  are  going  to  lose  seats  in  Congress, 
every  pundit  and  every  poll  shows  that  the  Demo- 
crats are  going  to  lose  some  seats  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  And  could  you  imagine  if  the 
Davis-Bacon  bill  went  down  to  defeat  by  one  to 
three  votes  and  it  is  because  we  didn't  do  everything 
we  could  for  these  people?  I  urge  you  to  join  us. 

And  next  I  would  like  to  take  a  couple  of  minutes  to 
talk  about  elections  that,  quite  frankly,  are  the  most 
important  only  in  terms  of  what  our  mission  is  at  the 
Mass.  AFL/CIO  because  we  lobby  for  workers' 
rights  on  Beacon  Hill,  and  that  is  the  election  for 
state  Senate.  We  absolutely  have  to  get  the  57  votes. 
We  can't  take  two  more  years  of  Weld.  And  al- 
though I  am  proud  to  say  we  worked  our  tails  off  for 
Joe  Faherty,  Bobby  Haynes,  Marty  Foley  and  some 
others,  we  have  had  some  successful  overrides. 
Quite  frankly,  we  haven't  had  enough. 

I  think  what  happened  with  the  pay  raise  shows  that 
we  need  some  people  that  not  only  arc  going  to  vote 
for  us,  would  stand  up  for  us.  And  we  have  got  a  plan. 
Our  plan  is  our  special  friends  program.  Every  one 
of  you  in  your  kit,  we  have  targeted  seven  state 
Senate  races.  Interestingly  enough,  six  brand-new 
faces,  because  that  is  what  we  need.  We  need  people 
that  we  could  help  and  ones  that,  quite  frankly, 
haven't  been  corrupted  by  what  happens  on  Beacon 
Hill.  They  are  not  in  any  businessman's  pocket. 
They  are  pro-working-peoplc.  And  our  objective  is 
to  retire  four  Republicans,  and  let  me  start  at  the 
top.  David  Locke,  we  have  got  to  get  him  out.  We've 


got  a  terrific  candidate,  Cheryl  Jacques;  the  woman 
is  dynamic.  She  showed  him  a  road  map  to  Attle- 
boro;  David  Locke  hadn't  seen  Attleboro  for  25 
years.  That  is  a  priority.  We  want  to  see  Mr.  Arthur 
Chase,  who  represents  Worcester,  my  hometown, 
out  of  office.  We  have  a  good  candidate  in  Bob 
Bumstein  to  do  just  that.  And  we  want  to  retire 
Robert  Hedlund  from  Weymouth  and  Erving  Wall 
from  Taunton  and  Marc  Pacheco  and  Brian  Mc- 
Donald. We  have  the  candidates  to  do  just  that. 
And  we  also  are  trying  to  hold  down  three  seats. 
Bob  Antonio  will  be  held  to  a  special  election.  He 
won  by  a  very  thin  margin  earlier  in  the  year;  he 
needs  our  help.  And  David  Magnani  who  is  seeking 
to  take  Eddie  Burke's  seat  in  the  state  Senate  in  the 
Framingham  area,  he  needs  our  help. 

I  urge  you  in  the  strongest  possible  manner.  On  our 
end  we  spent  thousands  upon  thousands  in  direct 
mail,  phone  banks,  contributions  to  these  candi- 
dates. But  it  is  not  going  to  work  unless  you  go  back. 
This  plan  is  designed  strategically.  We  know  what 
we  could  do  if  we  all  work  together.  But  believe  mc, 
it  is  going  to  be  a  long,  long,  long  two  years  if  we 
don't  change  those  numbers  in  the  state  Senate. 
And  I  think  we've  got  the  plan  to  do  that. 

So  I  urge  you  once  again  in  finality,  please  support 
COPE.  The  sign  right  up  there  says,  "Support 
COPE."  We  have  done  our  job.  Everybody  in  this 
room  who  knows  me,  I  will  make  it  as  easy  for  you 
as  I  can.  I  will  write  every  single  letter  for  you  if  you 
want  me.  I  will  tell  you  every  single  campaign,  how 
to  get  a  hold.  But  we  could  only  lead  a  horse  to 
water,  we  can't  make  them  drink  it. 

Support  COPE.  Let's  not  forget  our  United  States 
Congressmen.  We  need  to  get  Bill  Qinton  to  gpt 
America  working  again.  Thank  you. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  ROGERS:  Thank  you  very  much.  Joe  has 
given  me  the  privilege  to  introduce  our  next  speaker. 
Mike  Noonan  was  sworn  into  a  tough  task,  to  deal 
with  us  at  the  Mass.  AFL/CIO.  Because  I  tell  you, 
for  years  we  have  been  at  loggerheads,  so  to  speak, 
with  some  of  the  people  in  Washington,  D.C  You 
know,  I  guess  it  is  part  of  the  Massachusetts  spirit. 
You  know,  we  don't  like  people  in  Washington  tell- 
ing us  how  to  run  our  shows  up  here,  you  know,  and 
we  thought  we  showed  him  a  little  something  in  1988, 
the  prevailing  wage,  1990,  and  a  number  of  other 
elections.  But  I  will  say  this  for  Mike,  Mike  has 
really  gone  the  extra  mile  to  make  this  relationship 
much  better  than  it  ever  has  been.  I  know  that  Joe 
appreciates  it.  Was  instrumental  in  getting  the  sup- 
port for  these  Congressmen.  What  we  were  coming 
with  was  the  mentality  not  only  in  the  AFL/CIO  but 
in  the  Qinton  campaign,  is  that  Massachusetts,  it's 
over.  And  don't  believe  that.  Don't  believe  that. 
But  Mike  went  back  and  took  our  argument,  Joe 
Fahert/s  argument,  that  what  good  is  the  Qinton 
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victory  without  the  people  to  support  him?  We  have 
the  best  support  with  these  Congressmen  than  we 
ever  had.  It  is  my  privilege  to  introduce  our  regional 
COPE  director,  Mike  Noonan. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  NOONAN:  Thanks,  Richie. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  back  with  you  again  this  year, 
as  I  was  last.  We  need  to  look  at  the  importance  of 
the  upcoming  election  on  November  3rd,  1992. 
There  are  many  critical  decisions  that  are  going  to 
be  made,  and  we  could  make  the  difference  here  in 
Massachusetts,  not  only  in  the  state,  but  across  the 
country.  Let's  take  a  look  at  a  few  of  those  races.  I 
hope  on  November  4th  we  expand  the  unemploy- 
ment rolls  by  two  people,  namely  George  Bush  and 
Dan  Quayle. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  NOONAN:  We  have  got  ten  critical  U.S. 
House  of  Representative  races  that  we  need  to  focus 
on,  and  you  have  the  chance  of  electing  as  many  as 
possible  among  the  160  members  of  the  General 
Court  who  will  be  hearing  our  cases  for  the  next  two 
years  here  in  Boston.  Our  job  is  large  and  our  time 
is  short.  We  have  but  26  days  between  now  and  when 
the  polls  close  on  November  3rd.  Let's  focus  on 
these  many  important  races. 

For  the  last  12  years  the  Reagan/Bush  administra- 
tion has  shown  us  what  their  vision  of  America  is, 
and  in  particular  their  vision  is  in  regards  to  workers. 
Let's  review  that  vision.  They  fired  federal  workers 
exercising  their  right  to  strike.  They  made  appoint- 
ments to  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  which 
is  creating  a  climate  which  is  not  only  anti-worker 
but  anti-union.  They  cut  programs  for  education,  for 
health  care,  for  day-care,  and  programs  focused 
toward  the  elderly.  They  created  an  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration  who  only  worried 
about  the  health  of  their  jobs  and  not  the  health  of 
workers. 

And  most  recently,  just  late  this  spring.  President 
Bush  announced  during  a  Rose  Garden  press  con- 
ference that  he  wants  increased  examination  and 
enforcement  of  the  Beck  (phonetics)  decision, 
^ich  has  to  do  with  internal  communications  be- 
tween unions  and  their  members. 

That  is  why  on  September  3rd  the  AFL  took  the 
stance  of  supporting  Bill  Qinton  and  Al  Gore.  Let's 
look  at  the  Qinton  record  in  just  a  few  areas.  Edu- 
cation. He  supports  increased  funding  for  pre- 
school, for  apprenticeship  training,  for  college 
student  loans,  for  adult  literacy  and  for  on-the-job 
training.  He  supports  programs  that  would  change 
the  tax  codes  so  that  companies  don't  get  a  benefit 
when  they  close  down  here  in  Massachusetts  and 
move  overseas.  He  supports  our  position  in  regards 
to  HR  5  and  S  55,  and  has  publicly  stated  that  if  that 
bill  came  across  his  desk  he  would  sign  it. 


We  need  a  President  with  a  position  like  these.  We 
need  to  change  the  courts  of  America.  I  am  sick  and 
tired  of  George  Bush  talking  about  a  thousand 
points  of  lights  when  he  only  turns  on  one,  possibly 
two. 

While  the  presidential  race  is  extremely  important, 
let's  focus  on  the  important  races  here  in  the  state. 
We  must  be  prepared  to  do  all  we  can  to  support  our 
friends  running  for  re-election  to  Congress.  Let's 
look  at  the  record  of  the  Massachusetts  delegation 
up  for  re-election.  Like  Richie  said,  John  Olver  who 
won  by  less  than  1700  votes;  Richie  Neil,  97  percent; 
Joe  Early,  86;  Barney  Frank's  91;  Ed  Markey,  92;  Joe 
Kennedy,  95;  Joe  Moakley,  94;  and  of  course  Geny 
Studds  at  92. 

You  should  be  proud  of  the  people  in  Congress 
representing  you  and  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
but  we  cannot  rest  on  our  laurels.  We  need  to  im- 
prove what  is  going  on.  We  need  to  make  sure  that 
our  friends  get  re-elected.  But  there  is  one  other 
thing  that  worries  me.  I  think  it  is  something  that 
worries  me  more  than  the  campaigns  we  are  in- 
volved in  or  the  opponents  that  our  friends  arc 
facing,  and  that  is  the  apathy  of  the  voters. 

So  far  this  year  in  primary  elections  across  this 
country,  with  the  exception  of  the  February  primary 
in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  every  single  primary 
election  turnout  was  lower  than  in  1988  and  in  any 
other  states;  lowest  on  record  since  they  have  been 
keeping  those  tallies.  There  was  a  recent  quote  in  a 
Washington,  D.C.  newspaper  that  said,  "If  the  trend 
continues  a  minority  will  make  up  the  minds  for  the 
majority." 

We  need  to  expand  and  improve  our  efforts.  We 
need  to  educate  our  members.  We  need  to  get  their 
families  involved,  not  only  in  regards  to  our  candi- 
dates, but  the  issues  being  considered.  And  most  of 
all,  the  importance  of  voting. 

I  am  pleased  to  stand  before  you  today  and  say  that 
your  state  federation  is  strongly  committed  to  do 
everything  that  is  possible  as  they  can  in  the  closing 
weeks  of  this  campaign  to  make  sure  our  members 
are  the  best  educated  and  best  mobilized  on  Novem- 
ber 3rd.  They  have  worked  with  me  and  with  our 
Washington,  D.C.  Staff  and  come  up  with  a  plan  that 
I  think  is  tremendous.  It  includes  targeted  direct 
mail  to  our  members  in  critical  races  and  districts. 
It  includes  the  latest  in  technologies  and  the  use  of 
computers  so  that  we  could  better  identify  on  a  daily 
basis  where  our  members  stand  and  where  we  need 
to  stand,  our  members'  minds  and  opinions. 
We  need  to  also  work  together  ourselves.  The  state 
AFL/CIO  could  do  only  so  much.  But  you,  as  the 
local  union  leadership  and  your  rank  and  file,  could 
really  make  the  difference.  Between  now  and  No- 
vember 3rd  I  would  hope  that  there  is  no  union 
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publication  or  mailing  that  is  going  out  that  doesn't 
talk  in  some  fonn  or  way  about  this  critical  election 
and  the  candidates  that  we  are  supporting. 

Many  of  you  between  now  and  November  3rd  will 
hold  monthly  or  other  meetings.  I  would  hope  that 
each  meeting  would  include  some  segments  talking 
about  politics,  the  issues  and  the  candidates,  the 
need  to  be  registered  and  the  need  to  get  out  and 
vote. 

I  want  to  leave  you  with  a  personal  thought.  As  Joe 
said  this  morning  in  his  remarks,  and  he  is  quite 
right,  don't  look  at  the  polls.  We  cannot  run  the  last 
four  weeks  based  on  the  polls.  Because  if  we  do,  we 
will  all  lose.  Remember  in  1978  the  Democratic 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  Tom  Mclntyre,  was 
up  the  weekend  before  the  election  by  14  points. 
Because  we  were  all  complacent,  we  got  our  good 
friend  Gordon  Humphrey.  That  could  happen  here. 
Take  nothing  for  granted.  Focus  on  every  single 
race.  Look  down  the  ballot.  We  need  Bill  Qinton 
and  Al  Gore.  We  need  a  strong  legislative  delega- 
tion like  the  tradition  in  Massachusetts  has  set  forth, 
one  of  the  best  labor  delegations  in  the  entire  coun- 
try. We  need  160  pro-labor,  pro-worker  members 
of  the  General  Court.  We  could  not  continue  to 
fight  a  battle  in  which  we  are  holding  the  line.  We 
need  to  move  forward. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  a  few  words  of  thanks.  It  has 
been  an  interesting  two  and  a  half  years  since  I  have 
come  back  as  your  regional  COPE  director.  I  was 
previously  COPE  director  for  eight  years  in  Con- 
necticut and  then  technical  VIP  COPE  director  cov- 
ering the  15  Midwestern  states.  During  those  two 
years  I  have  worked  with  a  lot  of  talented  people  who 
are  representing  your  best  interests  extremely  well, 
including  your  president,  Joe  Faherty,  secretaiy- 
treasurer,  Bobby  Haynes;  one  of  the  craziest  COPE 
directors  I  have  ever  worked  with,  although  his  heart 
is  in  the  right  place,  Richie  Rogers.  The  state  staff 
in  the  state  federation  here  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
country,  and  most  of  all  with  you,  we  had  many  great 
successes  in  1990,  we  enjoyed  a  tremendous  victoiy 
in  the  special  election  in  1991,  in  the  First  Congres- 
sional District.  We  did  extremely  well  in  the  re- 
cently-completed primaries,  but  those  are  in  the 
past.  We  need  to  look  towards  the  future.  You  have 
got  four  weeks.  You  have  got  27  days  to  do  it. 

If  we  leave  here  thinking  it  is  in  the  bag,  we  are  not 
going  to  do  it.  We  need  to  redouble  our  commit- 
ment. We  need  to  work  with  the  state  federation, 
the  central  labor  councils  need  to  get  energized  and 
mobilized  in  doing  things  on  the  local  levels,  and  if 
we  do  all  these  things  and  use  the  resources  available 
to  you  and  national  COPE  from  the  state  AFL/CIO, 
I  know  on  Tuesday,  November  3rd,  we  will  all  enjoy 
a  great  victoiy. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

(Applause.) 


MR.  FAHERTY:  Before  we  get  to  our  next 
speaker,  on  the  table  you  will  see  a  blue  sheet  of 
paper  that  was  passed  out.  There  is  going  to  be  a 
rally  at  the  Boston  City  Hospital  on  Tuesday,  Octo- 
ber the  13th,  and  it  is  for  a  no-confidence  vote  for 
the  Commissioner  of  Hospitals  in  this  state,  in  the 
City  of  Boston.  What  they  have  been  going  through 
over  there,  and  the  different  things  that  have  hap- 
pened to  workers  on  the  hit  list,  42  medical  workers 
have  been  laid  off  while  they  have  been  hiring  new 
people  to  run  that  organization.  So  if  you  get  a 
chance,  Tuesday,  October  the  13th,  at  4:00  o'clock, 
at  the  Boston  City  Hospital. 

The  next  speaker  is  the  new  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  United  Way.  Marion  Heard 
was  the  former  chief  executive  officer  of  the  United 
Way  in  Bridgeport,  Connecticut.  She  has  17  years 
of  United  Way  experience  prior  to  coming  to  Bos- 
ton, and  for  the  first  time  in  the  history,  a  woman 
will  serve  as  a  president  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  United  Way  of  Massachusetts. 

Marion  is  no  stranger  to  Massachusetts.  She  earned 
her  BA  from  the  University  of  Mass.,  and  her 
Master's  degree  from  Springfield  College. 

And  at  this  time  I  would  like  to  have  you  give  a  warm 
AFIVCIO  reception  to  Marilyn  Heard. 

(Applause.) 

MS.  HEARD:  Thank  you,  Joe.  Good  afternoon, 
ladies  and  gentlemen. 

Good  afternoon,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

VOICES:  Good  afternoon. 

MS.  HEARD:  Thank  you.  My  minister  always  says 
he  could  tell  how  the  sermon  is  going  to  be  from  the 
response  of  the  parishioners.  So  I  had  to  give  you 
another  chance  or  I  should  leave  now.  Thank  you. 

I  am  really  happy  to  be  here,  and  I  thank  Joe  for 
those  very  kind  remarks.  It  is  a  privilege  and  a 
pleasure  to  join  you  here  today,  and  I  hope  you  have 
a  wonderful  conference,  and  I  hope  you  accomplish 
the  goals  set  forth  for  the  time  you  spend  here 
together. 

I  want  to  thank  your  board  members;  Giro  Cardinal, 
I  saw  him  earlier;  Bob  Haynes,  who  was  introduced 
at  the  podium;  John  McBride  and  Tony  Romano. 
These  are  your  representatives  and  serve  with  dis- 
tinction and  serve  on  the  board  of  United  Way  of 
Mass.  Bay,  and  I  know  there  are  others  who  are  also 
working  with  other  United  Ways  throughout  the 
state,  and  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  service. 

In  addition,  Joe  has  served  as  our  1992  campaign 
cabinet  representative  and  spoke  at  our  kickoff 
meeting  on  September  17th  and  represented  you 
well.  We  have  been  working  with  Joe  and  others 
about  how  best  to  spend  the  partnership  between 
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the  United  Way  and  the  AFL/CIO,  and  all  of  labor. 
And  I  want  to  thank  Joe  for  his  leadership  and  Bob 
Haynes  and  others  as  well. 

We  have  on  our  staff,  and  there  are  others  on  the 
staff  of  other  United  Ways,  people  we  call  labor 
liaisons,  and  I  want  to  take  a  moment  to  acknowl- 
edge the  four  people  that  work  at  our  United  Way, 
and  the  others  who  represent  you  and  represent 
others  so  well  throughout  the  state.  Please  hold 
your  applause.  And  I  would  like  to  have  them  ac- 
knowledged and  they  are  all  here.  Al  Hamilton, 
Dick  Piccuito  and  Joe  Quirk,  who  drove  me  here 
today  to  make  sure  I  was  in  the  right  place.  Bob 
Rodwell.  And  also  with  us  here  today  John  Sullivan, 
Helen  Miranda,  Ken  Harkins  and  Jack  Domingos 
who  represent  other  United  Ways.  Please  join  me 
in  welcoming  them  here. 

(Applause.) 

MS.  HEARD:  I  want  to  thank  those  of  you  who 
participated  in  our  recent  community  care  day.  Are 
there  people  here  who  are  with  Local  2222?  Where 
is  their  president? 

Stand  up,  Myles.  There  is  Myles. 

Thank  you. 

(Applause.) 

MS.  HEARD:  Myles  and  members  of  this  local 
participated  on  September  17th  and  installed  tele- 
phone access  line  for  the  deaf,  and  I  want  to  thank 
you  for  that  help  and  thank  you  on  behalf  of  the 
United  Way  agency. 

In  addition,  I  want  to  acknowledge  the  work  of  Local 
201.  Anyone  here  from  201?  They  were.  They  are 
here  in  the  hall.  They  were  committed  to  redoing 
the  entire  facility  of  Burrough,  Inc.  in  Lynn.  I  visited 
that  facility,  and  it  is  in  need  of  major  repairs,  and 
so  I  am  going  to  thank  you  on  behalf  of  our  agency 
there  as  well. 

I  am  here  today  to  do  three  things.  Number  one,  I 
want  to  thank  you.  Many  of  you  have  given  tremen- 
dous support  to  the  United  Way.  Thank  you.  I  ask 
that  the  lights  be  turned  up.  Thankyou.  I  don't  want 
anyone  falling  asleep.  If  you  do,  I  am  going  to  come 
out  and  shake  you  a  little. 

What  I  have  to  say  to  you,  I  want  to  be  veiy  clear  and 
I  really  want  to  convey  the  message,  number  one,  of 
thanks.  Many  of  you  have  been  strong,  strong  sup- 
porters and  volunteers  and  leaders  for  the  United 
Way  in  the  past  and  throughout  this  state,  and  I  want 
to  acknowledge  that  and  thank  you  for  that. 

I  met  the  Toomeys  earlier.  Where  are  Cathy  and 
John?  There  is  Kevin  and  John,  father  of  Kevin. 
Kevin  is  employed  at  the  Boston  Globe  and  told  me 
he  is  a  one  percent  giver  and  that  is  the  kind.  These 
are  tough  times  for  many  people,  and  times  are 
tougher  for  some  than  others.  So  number  one,  I 
want  to  thankyou  for  your  past  support.  And  num- 


ber two,  I  want  to  encourage  you  to  participate  at 
the  highest  levels  in  this  year's  campaign.  And  I  will 
have  more  to  say  about  that  later. 

The  third  thing  I  want  to  do  today  is  tell  you  some 
of  the  things  that  we  are  struggling  with  and  some  of 
the  issues  that  we  are  facing  and  how  the  United  Way 
of  Mass.  Bay  is  addressing  those  issues.  First  of  all, 
though,  I  would  like  to  tell  you  a  little  story.  How 
many  of  you  here  love  attorneys?  Oh,  there  is  a 
hand.  I  did  see  a  hand  go  up.  There  is  an  attorney. 
Well,  I  have  a  story  to  tell  you. 

At  the  very  same  moment,  as  fate  would  dictate,  two 
people  died.  The  first  was  a  Pope,  and  there  was 
great  consternation  throughout  the  world  that  His 
Holiness  had  passed  away.  At  the  very  same  mo- 
ment, an  attorney  practicing  in  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts died,  and  so  the  word  went  up  to  the  heavens 
that  these  two  individuals  had  died,  and  so  great 
preparations  were  started  to  receive  them.  And 
there  was  a  big  room  the  size  of  this  hall  that  was 
made  ready,  because  the  pope  had  died  and  an 
attorney  had  died  at  the  same  moment.  And  so  they 
gilded  the  hall  with  gold  and  they  brought  in  great 
furniture,  and  angels  were  waiting  to  lay  out  the 
food.  They  had  prepared  a  great  master  suite  and 
brought  in  incredible  marble,  porcelain,  and  marble 
bathroom  fixtures  because  an  attorney  and  the  Pope 
had  died.  And  down  the  hall  they  prepared  a  very 
tiny  room,  eight  by  ten  with  a  wooden  frame  bed  and 
a  very  plain  dresser  and  not  even  a  mirror,  because 
the  Pope  and  an  attorney  had  died. 

And  at  that  precise  moment  these  souls  entered  the 
gates  of  Heaven  and  St.  Peter  was  there  to  welcome 
them,  and  he  said,  "Welcome,  my  sons.  We  welcome 
you  both,  the  Pope,  His  Holiness,  and  the  attorney." 
And  they  took  them  down  the  hall  to  their  quarters, 
and  they  stepped  into  a  room  that  was  ten  by  12. 
And  the  Holiness  looked  at  the  room  and  nodded. 
And  the  attorney  looked  at  the  room  and  nodded 
and  they  said,  "We  will  proceed."  And  they  went  into 
the  room  this  size,  and  they  both  exclaimed  at  the 
tremendous  welcome  that  the  people  in  Heaven  had 
prepared  for  them. 

And  His  Holiness  started  to  unfasten  his  robes  and 
to  get  comfortable  in  the  room  the  size  of  this  hall 
and  St.  Peter  said,  "Excuse  me,  sir.  Your  Holiness, 
the  room  down  the  hall  is  for  you."  Well,  the  Pope 
was  shocked.  On  Earth  he  had  been  treated  with 
courtesy  and  dignity  and  he  expected  a  room  like 
this.  And  the  attorney  shook  his  head  in  wonder. 
And  St.  Peter  cleared  up  the  mystery  and  he  said, 
"This  is  the  room  for  the  attorney.  And  the  room 
for  the  Pope  is  down  the  hall."  And  the  Pope  said, 
"I  demand  an  explanation."  And  His  Holiness  got 
an  explanation.  St.  Peter  said,  "When  Popes  die 
they  come  up  here  all  the  time.  But  this  is  the  very 
first  attorney  I  have  ever  brought  up." 

(Applause.) 
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MS.  HEARD:  Now,  you  could  tell  that  joke  and 
substitute  anything  you  want,  anybody  you  want  to, 
friends  or  neighbors,  people  by  name,  any  category 
you  want.  But  let's  talk  a  little  bit  about  what  we  all 
face.  The  film  gave  a  tremendous  depiction  of  what 
is  going  on  in  the  countiy  today.  The  headlines  talk 
of  these  ills  and  the  violence  we  may  face,  but  we  very 
rarely  have  an  opportunity  to  look  at  the  entire  social 
spectrum.  I  want  to  tell  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
our  very  republic  is  at  risk.  We  are  dealing  with 
mounting  problems  here  and  all  across  our  countiy, 
and  costly  problems  related  to  hunger,  homeless- 
ness,  increasing  high  school  dropouts,  growing  re- 
cord of  illiteracy,  huge  immigration  and 
resettlement  numbers,  changing  demographics. 
Right  here  in  Boston,  by  the  turn  of  the  centuiy,  we 
expect  the  work  force  to  be  dominated  by  women 
and  those  with  children  under  12. 

We  also  expect  a  dramatic  increase  in  the  number  of 
single  households  in  the  work  force.  We  have  stag- 
gering health  care  issues  with  over  35  million  Ameri- 
cans currently  not  covered  by  insurance,  a  record  13 
and  a  half  million  Americans  on  welfare,  and  a 
topsy-turvy  political  climate  with  an  on-again/off- 
again,  in-again/out-again  candidate  named  Ross 
Perot.  Yes,  Perot.  You  see,  he  is  on  again/off  again. 
This  is  the  most  incredible  political  climate  we  have 
seen  in  decades. 

Drug  problems  unknown  before  in  this  decade, 
crack,  cocaine,  we  were  not  dealing  with  ten  years 
ago.  AIDS  in  epidemic  proportions,  not  only  here 
but  worldwide,  stretching  our  veiy  core  because  of 
the  increased  numbers.  And  those  two  things  are  in 
epidemic  proportions.  Teen  pregnancies  in  heart- 
breaking numbers.  Heartbreaking  because  we  know 
that  those  children  and  those  mothers'  lives  are 
virtually  restricted.  And  they  are  not  success  stories, 
they  face  a  very  difficult  uphill  climb.  Unless  there 
is  tremendous  family  support  and  community  sup- 
port, these  children  have  very  little  likelihood  of 
succeeding. 

Increased  horror  over  the  number  of  cases  of  do- 
mestic violence  in  battered  and  beaten  women  and 
sexually  and  physically  abused  children.  The  Boston 
Herald  ran  a  story  a  week  ago  Sunday  that  told  us  in 
1990  there  was  a  murder  related  to  domestic  vio- 
lence every  22  days.  In  1991  there  was  a  murder 
every  16  days.  And  now  in  1992  it  is  every  five  days. 
Those,  my  friends,  are  chilling  numbers. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau,  11-and-a-half 
percent  of  all  U.S.  families  are  now  poor.  Many  are 
members  you  see  and  know.  They  are  the  working 
poor.  This  is  the  highest  rate  since  1964  when  Lyn- 
don Johnson  declared  his  war  on  poverty.  It  is  not 
that  the  government  does  not  have  programs  for  the 
poor,  it  is  because  the  programs  for  the  poor,  our 
purchasing  power  has  declined.  And  you  know  and 


I  know  our  dollar  buys  even  less,  and  we  are  all 
experiencing  a  high  anxiety  about  our  futures,  and 
the  futures  of  our  children. 

How  many  of  you  here  are  parents?  You  have  a  fear 
that  I  have  about  the  future  for  your  children  and 
your  grandchildren.  This  political  climate  does  not 
bode  well  with  what  we  will  see  in  the  next  decade  if 
we  do  not  act  swiftly  and  with  a  force  that  will  change 
the  course  for  our  children.  You,  as  union  mem- 
bers, have  experienced  similar  trauma.  At  the 
height  of  union  membership  in  1945/'46, 35  percent 
of  the  work  force  were  union  members.  In  1991, 
according  to  the  Census  Bureau,  only  15  percent  of 
employed  workers  in  the  non-farm  labor  force  were 
union  members.  So  the  forces  of  government  and 
economy  have  impacted  on  you  as  well. 

What  does  this  all  mean?  What  does  it  mean  for  you 
and  for  me?  You  consider  yourselves  strong  family 
people;  I  consider  myself  one  as  well.  You  consider 
yourselves  community-minded,  and  I  acknowledge 
that.  You  consider  yourselves  caring,  and  I  applaud 
that.  But  what  do  these  numbers  and  these  social 
ills  tell  us?  That  you  will  have  to  be  even  stronger  for 
your  family  and  for  others.  That  you  will  have  to  be 
more  community-minded  and  more  caring.  We 
must  look  out  for  others  who  cannot  look  out  for 
themselves. 

And  how  do  you  do  this?  Certainly  through  your 
union,  and  what  we  heard  today  about  the  locals  that 
have  reached  out  and  helped  our  agencies,  and 
through  the  United  Way.  And  we  are  not  perfect. 
We,  too,  have  stubbed  our  toe.  How  many  of  you 
read  in  the  national  headlines  two  months  ago?  And 
sure,  what  did  you  think  about  those?  A  mess,  right? 
We  acknowledge  that,  and  the  national  leadership 
of  out  United  Way  of  America  has  cleaned  it  up.  Wc 
have  hired  a  new  president.  We  have  new  policies 
in  place  for  personnel,  for  compensation,  for  ethics, 
and  issues  that  were  related  to  the  headlines,  and  we 
want  you  to  continue  to  give,  because  they  have 
cleaned  it  up. 

I  would  like  not  to  think  that  anybody  would  change 
his  or  her  gift  because  of  something  that  happened 
in  Virginia.  I  would  like  not  to  think  that  you 
couldn't  consider  what  is  going  on  in  the  local 
United  Way  because  of  national  headlines.  Any 
change  in  a  gift  here  won't  impact  somebody  in 
Virginia  or  Washington,  but  will  hurt  a  kid  right 
here. 

I  would  like  to  think  when  some  youngster  at  quarter 
to  1:00  in  the  morning  picks  up  a  phone  to  call  the 
suicide  hotline  that  there  is  somebody  on  the  other 
end  of  the  phone.  I  would  like  to  think  that  if  you 
had  to  go  into  the  food  line  and  get  food  at  the 
pantry,  that  there  would  be  somebody  there  to  serve 
you.  And  that  is  what  we're  talking  about,  friends. 
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I  said  that  I  wanted  to  challenge  you  a  bit  because 
we  need  this  campaign,  and  we  need  blockbuster 
numbers.  People  out  there  are  hurting,  and  hurting 
in  record  numbers,  and  so  we  are  going  to  look  at 
those  people  who  are  employed  to  fill  in  the  gaps. 
Let  me  tell  you  what  the  United  Way  has  done  with 
your  past  money,  and  give  you  the  confidence  to 
continue  to  support  this  great  effort. 

How  many  of  you  slept  in  a  car  last  night  that  you 
could  tell  us  about?  That's  right,  we  won't  embar- 
rass you.  We  don't  want  specifics,  but  if  you  slept  in 
a  car  last  night  I  hope  you  had  a  wonderful  time.  But 
people  who  sleep  in  cars  most  generally  are  not 
having  a  great  time.  They  are  sleeping  in  cars  be- 
cause they  are  homeless,  and  homeless  in  this  city 
with  the  world  class  medical  institutions,  and  the 
world  class  educational  facilities.  Homeless  right 
here  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  not  just  in  the  cities. 
The  calls  for  food  increased  by  252  percent  the  first 
six  months  of  this  year.  Those  calls  did  not  come 
from  downtown  Boston;  they  did  not  come  from 
Dorchester  and  Roxbuiy  and  Mattapan,  they  came 
from  the  suburbs  where  white-collar  America  is  now 
struggling  with  the  same  issues  that  working  poor 
America  has  been  struggling  with  for  decades,  how 
do  I  feed  my  family. 

The  increase  in  the  calls  are  coming  from  the  sub- 
urbs. Let  me  tell  you  what  you  have  allowed  us  to 
do  with  your  past  United  Way  contributions.  People 
don't  want  to  sleep  in  cars.  People  want  to  have  a 
decent  place  to  live.  About  a  week  and  a  half  ago  it 
got  cold.  Do  you  remember?  It  got  cold  and  we  had 
choices,  put  on  another  blanket,  turn  up  the  heat,  or 
if  you  have  an  electric  blanket,  plug  it  in.  Homeless 
people  don't  have  those  choices,  they  are  sleeping  in 
cars  and  under  railroad  overpasses,  and  so  what  the 
United  Way  has  done  with  your  money  to  combat 
this,  they  have  opened  in  the  last  five  years  over  3200 
affordable  housing  units  throughout  this  area. 

I  had  a  chance  about  a  week  ago  to  visit  them,  and 
they  have  names  like  Stony  Brook  Garden  Co-op 
and  places  where  they  have  decent  places  to  eat  and 
sleep  and  from  which  to  work.  They  have  places 
where  they  could  say  their  children  are  safe.  The 
same  things  that  you  want  and  I  want,  every  working 
person  wants.  And  that  is  what  the  United  Way  has 
done  with  your  money.  We  have  increased  afford- 
able housing  care,  child  care  and  are  working  with 
over  70  agencies  providing  this  service  on  a  day-to- 
day basis.  That  is  what  we  have  done  with  your 
money.  We  have  created  impact,  I  am  told,  and  for 
those  of  you  which  are  not  United  Way  givers,  and  I 
don't  think  Joe  would  let  —  nobody  here  is  not  a 
United  Way  giver,  they  could  not  get  through  the 
door.  If  you  know  of  anybody  who  is  not  a  United 
Way  giver,  we  want  you  to  tell  these  people,  this  is 
an  important  issue.  Our  money  has  the  ability 
through  our  agencies  to  change  lives.  And  I  want  to 
tell  you  a  couple  of  those  stories. 


We  met  a  young  woman  named  Christine  whose 
earliest  remembrances  of  her  father  are  being  hit 
over  the  head  with  a  glass  baby  bottle.  Her  next 
memory  is  of  her  mother  fed  up  with  a  guy  who 
comes  up  in  a  drunken  stupor  and  beats  her  eveiy 
evening,  leaving  Christine  and  her  siblings  watching 
the  mother  drive  away.  We  hear  of  Christine  going 
to  forage  food  behind  the  restaurants  in  this  great 
city  of  the  tall  skyscrapers  and  world-class  educa- 
tional facilities  to  live,  and  discovered  one  of  our 
agencies  in  this  great  city  where  she  lived,  received 
her  GED,  and  says,  quoted  in  a  local  newspaper,  "If 
it  hadn't  been  for  this  agency  I  would  be  dead."  That 
is  the  kind  of  impact  your  money  has.  You  have 
allowed  us  to  change  lives. 

The  last  thing  I  want  to  leave  you  with,  folks,  is  that 
we  are  the  lucky  ones.  Those  of  us  who  are  working 
and  have  that  precious  commodity  called  health 
insurance  would  understand  about  a  young  family 
that  I  met.  Two  working  adults  struggling  to  keep 
three  small  children  together.  He  is  unemployed; 
she  is  unemployed.  And  for  the  first  time  in  their 
lives  struggling  to  navigate  the  system  that  will  pro- 
vide health  for  their  children.  What  do  you  think 
their  greatest  fear  is?  That  somebody  is  going  to  fall 
off  of  this  health  network  and  not  survive.  That 
some  kid  is  going  to  have  a  problem  that  they  can't 
intervene  and  help  with.  That  they  are  going  to  have 
an  expense  that  they  don't  have  the  cash  to  cover. 
They  want  the  same  things  you  want,  the  same  things 
I  want,  and  fate  has  dealt  them  a  bad  blow. 

So  I  am  here  today  to  tell  you  that  this  United  Way 
has  been  a  great  prevention  system,  a  model 
throughout  the  country  for  this  affordable  housing 
program,  and  a  vision  beyond  my  wildest  dreams. 

I  came  from  Connecticut  where  the  cost  of  opera- 
tions was  14  and  a  half  cents  out  of  a  dollar.  This 
United  Way  is  covering  at  ten,  11, 12,  nine.  In  the 
last  five  years  they  have  beaten  their  goal  of  15  cents 
out  of  a  dollar,  and  that  is  a  figure  you  will  hear 
throughout  the  state,  an  efficient,  effective  opera- 
tion. So  think  about  it  when  you  are  asked  to  give. 
And  I  might  say  one  other  thing,  because  the  United 
Way  is  not  going  to  be  used  as  a  pawn.  I  have  talked 
to  Joe  and  Bob  and  others  about  it.  Sometimes 
when  these  campaigns  are  run  and  union  members 
see  the  CEO  at  the  podium  of  the  United  Way,  and 
see  the  CEO's  face  on  TV  and  say,  "It  is 
management's  campaign,  not  mine.  Why  should  I 
do  this  to  make  this  guy  look  good?"  Well,  let  me 
tell  you.  We  don't  want  to  be  used  as  a  campaign 
issue's  pawn.  When  that  guy,  and,  ladies,  it  is  a  guy 
sitting  in  the  CEO  chair,  and  when  that  campaign 
ends,  he  is  still  sitting  in  the  CEO  chair,  let's  not 
think  for  one  minute  that  because  these  gifts  are 
going  to  come  in  this  guy  is  going  to  be  embarrassed, 
because  when  it  is  all  over  he  is  still  on  the  United 
Way  board. 
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Don't  use  the  United  Way  as  a  pawn.  If  you  have  an 
issue  with  us,  we  want  to  talk  about  it  face  to  face, 
and  if  I  can't  solve  it  I  will  tell  you  I  can't.  And  if  I 
can  solve  it  I  will  solve  it  just  like  that.  Joe  and  others 
came  to  me  and  said,  "We  want  to  have  appropriate 
credit  recognition  and  I  would  like  to  be  at  the 
microphone  or  some  other  appropriate  representa- 
tive when  the  United  Way  has  those  meetings  with 
three,  four,  500  people."  And  what  did  I  say  to  you, 
Joe?  "Done",  just  like  that.  I  don't  want  the  United 
Way  used  as  a  pawn,  because  I  take  this  work  very 
seriously  and  we  have  this  opportunity  to  change 
lives  and  intervene  in  the  lives  of  people  like  Chris- 
tine and  like  this  young  family  trying  to  feed  three 
young  children.  Nothing  more,  nothing  less.  So  we 
are  going  to  thank  you  for  your  past  support.  I  am 
going  to  challenge  you  like  Kevin  Toomey,  to  give  at 
one  percent  and  above,  and  those  of  you  who  can,  to 
become  leadership  givers  at  $1,000  and  above.  Be- 
cause we  take  this  work  seriously.  We  have  the 
ability  to  change  lives. 

People  out  there  are  counting  on  us,  and  we  want  to 
be  able  to  count  on  you. 

The  great  Hubert  Humphrey  in  1964  said  that,  "Pov- 
erty curtails  the  individual's  freedom,  as  well  as 
illiteracy,  prejudice,  lack  of  education  and  inability 
to  obtain  the  basic  needs  of  life."  This  is  all  we  are 
talking  about,  the  opportunity  for  people  to  work; 
the  opportunity  for  people  to  care  for  their  families; 
the  opportunity  for  people  to  have  exactly  what  you 
have,  because  they  want  what  you  want,  and  they 
want  what  I  want.  And  so  we  are  going  to  say  to  you 
today,  when  the  United  Way  comes  a-calling  again, 
be  a  volunteer  and  give  like  you  have  never  given 
before,  because  you  have  an  opportunity  like  I  had 
an  opportunity,  to  change  lives. 

We  are  the  lucky  ones,  folks.  Go  home  and  remem- 
ber you  could  turn  up  the  heat;  you  could  plug  in  the 
electric  blanket,  or  you  could  put  on  an  extra  blan- 
ket. The  homeless  people  are  grateful  when  our 
agency  doles  out  a  sweater. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  attention.  I  wish  you  a 
great  convention,  and  thank  you  again  for  inviting 
me  here  as  a  representative  of  the  United  Way. 

(Applause  and  standing  ovation.) 

MR-  FAHERTY:  Isn't  she  something? 

VOICES:  Yes,  yes. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Let  me  tell  you  something.  She 
convinced  me  to  be  one  of  those  givers,  and  as  of 
Monday  when  I  go  back  I  am  going  to  sign  that  for 
that  thousand-dollar  giver. 

MS.  HEARD:  Whoa,  whoa,  whoa.  All  right,  Joe. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  The  union  people  in  this  hall,  not 
to  do  what  I  did,  just  to  think  of  being  a  giver, 
because  it  is  people  helping  people.  That  is  what  the 
United  Way  is  all  about. 


Thanks  again,  Marilyn. 

MS.  HEARD:  Thank  you. 

MR-  FAHERTY:  I  can't  say  I  am  going  to  join  Blue 
Cross,  because  I  am  already  there.  Our  next  speaker 
is  the  president  and  chief  executive  officer  of  Blue 
Cross  and  Blue  Shield  in  Massachusetts.  Bill 
Vanfaasen  is,  became  the  president  on  September 
2nd,  1992.  He  was  the  designee  from  March  18th  on. 

He  came  to  Massachusetts  from  Michigan  where  he 
was  the  senior  vice  president  of  operational  services 
of  Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield.  And  I  want  to  let  you 
know,  when  he  was  coming  into  Massachusetts  I 
contacted  some  of  my  friends  out  there  and  asked 
what  kind  of  a  guy  Bill  Vanfaasen  was,  fantastic.  He 
was  a  good  union  supporter  out  in  Michigan,  so 
when  he  came  he  came  with  good  credits. 

Just  to  show  you  what  kind  of  credits  he  has,  along 
with  Bobby  Haynes  he  just  sat  down  with  the  build- 
ing trades  leaders  and  agreed  that  all  construction 
going  on  in  the  United  Way  facilities  from  now  on 
will  be  done  union.  Let  me  give  you  Bill  Vanfaasen. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  VANFAASEN:  Good  afternoon.  I  want  to 
thank  al!  of  you  for  giving  m.e  the  opportunity  to 
come  and  spend  some  time  with  you,  and  I  especially 
want  to  thank  Joe  Faherty  and  Bob  Hajnes,  a  couple 
of  guys  I  have  got  to  know  since  I  got  here  a  couple 
of  years  ago.  I  also  know  Marion  Heard.  I  served 
on  her  board,  joined  her  board  about  a  year  and  a 
half  ago,  and  Marion  came  to  town  less  than  a  year 
ago  and  this  is  one  dynamic,  energetic  lady  and  I 
think  she  does  a  great  job  for  the  United  Way.  And 
believe  me,  as  a  board  member,  this  is  a  lady  that  is 
going  to  make  a  mark  on  this  town.  And  I  think  she 
made  her  mark  already  this  afternoon.  Give  her 
another  round  of  applause. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  VANFAASEN:  In  fact,  I  think  this  is  kind  of 
an  afternoon  of  great  American  institutions. 
Clearly  the  AFL/CIO  and  the  labor  movement  is  a 
great  institution.  I  like  to  think  of  Blue  Shield  of 
Massachusetts  and  in  fact  nationally  as  a  great 
American  institution.  A  little  bit  later  on  in  the 
program  I  see  you  have  John  Williams  for  U.S. 
savings  bonds,  and  I  think  the  U.S.  savings  bonds  is 
a  great  work  institution,  and  later  Michael  Hooker, 
new  president  of  U.  Mass.,  a  great  educational 
American  institution.  So  this  is  kind  of  the  after- 
noon of  American  institutions.  I  am  surprised, 
knowing  about  Haynes  and  Joe  Faherty,  the  Boston 
Red  Sox  aren't  on  the  program  this  afternoon,  an- 
other great  American  institution.  But  instead  of 
hearing  them  this  afternoon  you  could  wait  until 
next  year.  Isn't  that  what  we  say  around  town,  we 
could  wait  until  next  year. 
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Before  coming  together  and  really  putting  my  notes 
together  to  share  with  you  this  afternoon,  I  did  a 
little  bit  of  research  on  the  history  of  the  labor 
movement.  And  even  though  it  goes  back  to  the 
Pilgrims  and  landing  in  Plymouth,  I  think  that  John 
Smith  was  in  fact  a  craftsman  that  came  over. 

The  new  current  or  modem  labor  movement  started 
a  little  over  a  hundred  years  ago.  As  I  said,  Blue 
Cross/Blue  started  a  little  over  50  years  ago,  and 
there  are  an  awful  lot  of  similarities  between  the  two 
institutions.  You  think  of  members  of  the  labor 
movement  as  members;  we  think  of  people  enrolled 
in  Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield  as  members.  They  are  not 
contracts,  they  are  not  clients,  they  are  members  of 
what  we  think  is  a  great  American  institution. 

You  are  interested  in  the  health  and  welfare  of  the 
American  public.  Believe  me,  Blue  Cross/Blue 
Shield  is  interested  in  the  health  and  welfare  of  the 
American  public. 

In  fact,  in  the  history  of  the  AFIVaO  which  I  read 
recently,  it  describes  the  AFL/CIO  as  a  stabilizing 
force  in  the  national  economy,  and  a  bulwark  of  our 
democratic  society.  I  couldn't  agree  more.  I  like  to 
think  that  Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield  is  a  stabilizing 
force  in  the  national  economy  and  a  bulwark  of  our 
American  society. 

Interestingly,  not  a  well-known  fact  outside  of  this 
union,  clearly  a  well-known  fact  inside  of  this  room 
is  that  gains  that  are  achieved  through  the  labor 
movement,  in  fact,  benefit  all  Americans.  They 
clearly,  a  very  clear  case  of  that  is  in  the  health 
insurance  industry.  The  labor  movement  is  clearly 
an  example  of  the  famous  statement,  "A  rising  tide 
lifts  all  boats." 

In  your  preamble  to  your  constitution,  a  preamble 
to  your  constitution  says  that  the  AFL/CIO  respon- 
sibly serves  the  interests  of  all  American  people.  We 
like  to  think  that  Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield  attempts 
to  serve  the  interests  of  all  American  people.  So  we 
applaud  your  commitment.  We  think  we  share  your 
commitment. 

Now,  over  the  last  ten  years  there  has  been  some 
struggles  within  Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield.  You  are 
well  aware  of  it;  I  am  well  aware  of  it.  The  market- 
place that  we  operate  in  has  changed  dramatically; 
products  have  changed;  demands  have  changed; 
constant  change. 

Ten  years  ago  Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield  had  55  per- 
cent market  share  and  today  we  have  about  a  33 
percent  market  share.  We  had  so  much  market 
share  for  so  long  we  thought  we  owned  the  market. 
We  became  insular.  We  became  bureaucratic.  We 
were  unresponsive  and  in  fact,  occasionally  a  bit 
arrogant. 

We  didn't  think  that  we  were  serving  customers,  we 
felt  that  customers  needed  us  more  than  we  needed 
them.  In  fact,  one  could  argue  that  we  in  fact  forgot 


yi/ho  the  customer  is.  We  didn't  ask  our  customers 
what  changes  we  need  in  our  benefit  programs  and 
how  could  we  do  a  better  job,  and  if  we  didn't  ask 
and  you  were  trying  to  tell  us,  we  probably  didn't 
listen. 

We  blamed  our  problems  on  regulators.  Our  prob- 
lems were  somebody  else's  fault  and  not  our  own. 
And  we  didn't  keep  pace  with  the  changes  in  our 
business.  We  didn't  develop  HMO's.  We  didn't 
develop  tighter  networks  of  providers  to  serve  our 
products.  We  were  a  company  that  was  going  no- 
where fast,  and  in  fact  a  company  on  the  slide. 

But  I  would  like  to  tell  you  we  are  changing.  I  would 
like  to  tell  you  we  have  changed,  but  we  are  not  done. 
We  are  changing  dramatically.  We  are  changing 
profoundly.  We  are  changing  from  top  to  bottom, 
side  to  side.  We  have  got  a  new  focus  in  the  com- 
pany, and  it  is  on  you,  our  customer. 

Our  unifying  theme  at  Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield, 
which  we  would  like  to  think  is  the  new  Blue 
Cross/Blue  Shield,  is  "Customer  focus  and  quality- 
driven."  We  have  got  a  new  commitment  to  our 
employees,  our  most  important,  strategic  asset. 

We  are  improving  our  program  to  support  your 
employment.  We  have  recently  announced  a  prod- 
uct called  Pilot  Haker  (phonetics)  at  our  Quincy 
location.  We  have  got  new  products.  You  have 
heard  all  about  HMO  Blue,  which  is  the  first  state- 
wide, the  only  statewide  HMO  that  was  introduced 
January  1.  It  is  the  fastest,  most  successfully  growing 
HMO  in  the  history  of  HMO's  in  Massachusetts. 

We  built  an  entire  array  of  products  on  top  of  HMO 
Blue.  We've  now  acquired  a  Baystate  Fifth  Avenue 
product  portfolio,  so  we  have  got  a  whole  array  of 
products.  So  we  think  we  have  gone  beyond  a  single 
product.  We  are  pushing  solutions.  We  think  we 
are  going  to  be  the  new  solution  company  in  health 
care. 

We  have  got  new  financial  ability.  In  the  last  three 
years  we  have  shored  up  our  resources,  been  able  to 
add  contributions  to  our  reserves  so  we  are  a  finan- 
cially stable  company.  We  have  new  systems.  Our 
computer  systems  were  out  of  date  and  not  serving 
us  well  and  in  fact  weren't  serving  you  well,  our 
customer,  didn't  allow  us  to  provide  the  kind  of 
customer  service  we  would  like  to,  and  we  arc  chang- 
ing that. 

We  have  got  new  board  members.  We  have  got  all 
our  old  board  members.  I  saw  Paul  Devlin  earlier. 
Paul  was  a  board  member  wlien  I  arrived  here. 

Thank  you,  Paul. 

He  makes  a  wonderful  contribution  to  our  board. 
He  is  a  vocal,  outspoken,  demanding  board  member, 
clearly  representing  your  interests.  Two  other  board 
members  sitting  right  here  to  my  right,  Bobby 
Haynes,  a  relatively  new  board  member,  about  a 
year  and  a  half.  And  Marion  Heard  also  serves  on 
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our  board.  It  is  delightful  to  be  able  to  work  with 
people  of  public  conscience  who  are  demanding  and 
expect  us  to  be  a  better  organization. 

Changing  Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield  is  a  big  job.  There 
is  a  lot  of  work  to  be  done,  and  we  are  doing  it  and 
we  are  committed  to  doing  it  right,  but  we  are  not 
going  to  change  on  everything.  We're  going  to  im- 
prove on  some  things.  We  have  always  been  commit- 
ted to  labor,  and  we  are  not  going  to  change  that. 
We  are  going  to  improve  our  commitment  to  labor. 
We  are  the  only  carrier  operating  in  the  state  that 
has  labor  on  its  board  and  labor  did  not  get  on  its 
boards  by  negotiating  its  way  on  as  Doug  Frazier  had 
to  at  Chiysler.  It  got  on  our  board  because  we 
wanted  labor  on  our  board.  We  arc  the  only  board 
with  the  Office  of  Labor  Affairs.  You  know,  Steve 
Shay  and  John  Coughlin  are  good  friends  of  mine 
and  good  friends  of  yours. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  VANFAASEN:  Joe  mentioned  that  we  just 
worked  out  the  arrangements  with  the  Building 
Trades.  I  think  that  is  really  a  landmark  agreement 
that  hopefully  will  allow  you  to  use  that  as  a  pattern 
setter  as  you  work  with  other  employers  of  Massa- 
chusetts. There  are  38  physical  locations  that  Blue 
Cross/Blue  Shield  has  in  its  real  estate  portfolios 
and  we  want  all  those  locations  done  by  union  labor. 

(Appl£kuse.) 

MR.  VANFAASEN:  We  also  just  reached  an 
agreement  with  Local  2222,  Myles  is  sitting  right 
over  here,  on  a  dispute  that  was  going  on  in  our 
building.  I  think  we  got  that  resolved  productively, 
and  everybody  is  pleased  about  it,  and  that  is  a 
commitment  we  arc  going  to  make  to  you.  We  are 
a  friend  of  labor  and  wc  arc  going  to  stay  a  friend  of 
labor,  and  we  want  to  work  with  you. 

We  also  recently,  as  an  example  of  our  commitment 
with  labor,  joined  forces  with  the  local  union  to  bring 
suit  against  —  the  local  union  and  Blue  Cross/Blue 
Shield  bringing  suit  against  an  employer  who  denied 
the  union  the  collective  health  care  bargaining.  And 
there  is  one  other  thing  I  think  that  is  an  issue  we  all 
agree  on,  Bill  Qinton  and  Al  Gore.  The  system  we 
arc  currently  living  in  is  fundamentally  broken  and 
needs  repair.  The  health  care  system  is  in  a  crisis. 
The  insurance  industiy  is  in  a  crisis,  and  you've  got 
seniors  deciding  whether  to  pay  their  health  care 
bills  or  go  without  basic  needed  food  or  other  kinds 
of  issues. 

We've  got  a  real  problem  like  Marion  said  when 
you've  got  35  million  Americans  uninsured.  Inter- 
estingly, 35  percent  of  those  working,  half  of  those 
arc  working  fulltime.  Half  of  those,  75  percent  who 
arc  working  arc  woricingfulltime  and  still  uninsured. 
You  have  a  fundamental  problem  with  the  system. 


You've  got  privatization  skyrocketing.  In  1970  you 
were  using  seven  percent  of  the  GNP.  It  is  now  14, 
15  percent  for  health  care. 

You  have  a  ^ole  host  of  insurance  companies  out 
there  who  are  not  in  a  responsible  way  trying  to  make 
a  difference  but  selecting  a  risk  to  make  big  profits. 
Four  percent  of  the  American  public  uses  50  percent 
of  the  health  care  expense  and  50  percent  of  the 
American  public  uses  80  percent  of  the  health  care 
expense.  And  if  you  want  to  get  in  the  insurance 
business  and  make  big  profits  you  deny  coverage  to 
the  40  percent  or  50,  and  you  could  make  a  bundle. 
In  fact,  people  are  out  there  doing  that. 

There  is  a  letter  from  Banker's  life  on  Tuesday 
where  he  says  to  the  Medcap  population,  the  se- 
niors, "Don't  worry.  You  could  come  to  us  because 
wc  have  cheap  coverage."  And  the  reason  you  got 
cheap  coverage  is  if  you're  unhealthy  we  don't  insure 
you.  Not  new,  that  is  not  responsible  insurance. 
There  is  crisis  on  top  of  crisis.  Health  care  costs  are 
out  of  control  and  insurance  mechanisms  are  not 
working  correctly.  We  have  called  for  reform  at  the 
national  level,  the  AFL/CIO  has  called  for  reform 
at  the  national  level,  and  to  look  at  the  two  programs 
there  is  tremendous  similarity  between  them.  So  we 
are  proud  to  be  able  to  work  for  the  AFL/CIO  at  the 
national  level  in  trying  to  reform  a  fundamentally 
flawed  system,  the  health  care  system  and  the  insur- 
ance system.  As  I  said,  two  separate  American  sys- 
tems, AFL/CIO  and  Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield,  serving 
the  interest  of  all  American  people. 

In  closing,  I  hope  you  will  remember  just  a  few 
messages.  First  of  all,  I  believe  that  the  AFL/CIO 
and  more  importantly  the  broad  American  labor 
movement  and  Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield  share  the 
same  fundamental  commitment,  and  that  is  to  work 
in  the  interest  of  the  health  and  welfare  of  the 
American  population.  Secondly,  Blue  Cross/Blue 
Shield  of  Massachusetts  has  changed  for  the  better; 
we  needed  to.  We  are  well  on  the  way  to  getting  it 
done.  We  appreciate  your  support,  and  believe  me, 
we  are  committed  to  rebuilding  that  health  plan.  If 
you  are  still  insured  with  us,  as  Joe  is,  thanks  for 
sticking  with  us.  If  you  are  not,  we  hope  to  get  you 
back.  We  don't  hope  to  get  you  back  on  a  wing  and 
a  prayer,  a  hope  and  a  prayer,  wc  hope  to  get  you 
back  because  we  have  the  best  products  for  the  best 
prices  for  the  best  service.  All  we  want  is  a  shot. 
We  are  a  friend  of  labor  and  this  American  health 
care  system  and  the  insurance  agency  that  supports 
it  needs  reform.  We  arc  proud  to  be  able  to  work 
with  you  at  the  national  level  to  try  to  get  that  done. 
Thanks  very  much. 

(Applause.) 

MR  FAHERTY:  Do  we  have  any  representatives, 
union  members  from  U.  Mass.,  Dartmouth;  U. 
Mass.,  Amherst;  U.  Mass.,  Boston?  If  you  would, 
would  you  come  over  to  the  side,  please. 
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Next  on  the  agenda  right  now  is  the  director  of  the 
New  England  district  for  the  United  States  savings 
bonds,  John  Williams. 

Would  John  come  up  forward  to  make  the  presen- 
tation? John,  please. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  WILLIAMS:  Good  afternoon,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen. I  am  not,  I  am  the  other  Jack  Williams,  I  am 
not  the  Jack  Williams  for  the  music  nor  am  I  Chan- 
nel 4's  Jack  William.  I  know  that  I  because  I  am 
employed  by  the  federal  government  and  v^lien  I 
open  up  my  paycheck  it  certainly  does  not  add  up  to 
$600,000. 

Just  one  little  stoiy.  About  40  years  ago  when  I  was 
a  freshman,  wanted  to  become  a  freshman  at  Holy 
Cross  College,  my  father  was  a  union  member  up  in 
central  Massachusetts.  He  worked  for  Howard 
Brothers  Qothing,  and  he  was  the  second  most 
senior  man  in  the  union,  with  25  members,  400 
non-union  members  in  that  shop.  And  in  an  attempt 
to  break  the  union,  at  that  particular  time,  these  25 
people  walked  out. 

Now,  my  father,  who  was  the  second  most  senior 
person  in  that  union,  he  could  have  stayed.  It  was  a 
father,  son,  my  grandfather,  great-grandfather  had 
these  positions.  My  father  walked  out  and  he  never 
came  back  in  because  unfortunately  they  did  break 
the  union.  But  my  father  was  such  a  strong  union 
man.  Somehow  he  helped  me  get  through  school. 
And  with  29  years  in  that  company  never  did  he  ever 
return. 

Secondly,  my  mother  was  a  Carney,  and  some  of  you 
might  know  a  Bobby  Carney  because  he  helped  the 
ironworkers  in  Worcester,  and  also  past  president 
of  the  Building  Trades  in  central  Mass.  And  finally, 
if  anybody  is  old  enough  to  know  Kenny  Magnon 
from  central  Mass.,  my  oldest  daughter  married 
Kenny's  boy,  Kenny  Magnon,  Jr.  So  we  do  have  in 
our  family  a  strong  history  of  support  for  the  labor 
movement.  And  I  must  say  here  that  I  do  represent 
the  U.S.  savings  bond  program  here  in  New  Eng- 
land. And  I  know  from  looking  at  the  various  cam- 
paigns that  are  conducted  throughout  New  England 
in  companies  where  there  is  a  strong  union  repre- 
sentation, where  they  actively  work  together  to  sup- 
port campaigns,  that  we  get  better  results  than  ever 
before. 

Do  you  know  ten  years  ago  people  in  this  countiy 
were  buying  three  billion  dollars'  worth  of  savings 
bonds  a  year.  In  the  last  two  months,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  August  and  September  of  this  year,  we 
sold  more  than  three  billion  dollars  in  two  months 
as  a  result  of  your  effort. 

We  want  to  go  on.  Savings  bonds  are  for  you  and  I. 
We  want  to  go  on  national  TV  on  prime  time  to  talk 
about  taking  a  second  look  at  the  U.S.  savings  bond 
program,  because  whether  you  know  it  or  not,  it 


offers  a  rate  of  return  six  percent  guaranteed  mini- 
mum locked  in  for  five  years,  or  you  can  get  out  after 
six  months  no  matter  what  the  other  features  and 
benefits.  When  you  look  at  money  markets  and 
CD's  and  other  instruments  that  are  paying  two, 
three,  four  years  as  Joe  says  in  his  letter,  take  a 
second  look  at  this  program.  It  is  designed  for  you 
and  I.  But  we  can't  go  on  prime  time  TV  like  the 
military,  it  is  taxpayers*  money.  It  costs  $600,000, 
and  we  cannot  explain  how  this  formula  works  in  one 
minute  of  prime  time. 

But  if  six  percent  for  $50  buys  a  hundred  dollar  U.S. 
savings  bonds  with  tax  advantages,  is  this  better  than 
the  thousand  dollars  that  you  pay  in  the  marketplace 
now  for  different  bank  items?  Well,  certainly  it  is. 

In  conclusion,  and  very  briefly,  I  would  just  like  to 
say  that  we  are  very,  very  appreciative  of  what  Joe 
has  done  here  in  Massachusetts  through  you.  Be- 
cause each  year  he  is  sending  out  a  letter  to  you 
indicating  what  the  features  and  benefits  of  this 
program  are.  And  if  you  are  interested  in  commu- 
nicating, duplicating  that  letter,  or  finding  out  more 
about  savings  bonds  through  the  various  material  we 
have,  we  could  provide  you  information  and  litera- 
ture on  the  tax  advantages  to  avoid  federal  taxes  for 
the  education  of  yourselves  or  your  youngsters  or 
your  grandchildren.  So  through  the  communication 
process,  and  through  the  active  leadership  of  the 
unions  here  in  Massachusetts,  Massachusetts  ranks, 
New  England  ranks  third  in  the  countiy  amongst  18 
districts  as  far  as  dollar  volume  of  savings  bonds. 
New  England  ranks  third,  and  Massachusetts  pro- 
duces 49  percent  of  the  New  England  dollar  volumcT 
which  means  a  heck  of  a  lot  of  people  here  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, thanks  to  Joe  and  your  leadership,  are 
getting  to  know,  take  a  second  look  at  the  U.S. 
savings  bond  program  because  it  is  o^ering  one  heck 
of  a  competitive  rate  of  return  for  everyone. 

In  appreciation  of  Joe's  fine  efforts  since  he  became 
president  just  a  few  years  ago,  it  is  my  pleasure  to 
present  Joe  the  U.S.  Savings  Bond  Patriotic  Service 
Award  for  1992,  designed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Nicholas  Brady. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Thank  you,  John. 

We  have  a  contingent  of  U.  Mass.  members  and 
employees  and  groups  that  is  standing  over  there, 
but  in  order  to  introduce  President  Hooker,  what  I 
would  like  to  do  is  have  an  alumnus  of  the  University 
of  Mass.  Master's  program,  our  own  secretary-trea- 
surer, Bob  Haynes,  to  introduce  President  Hooker. 

Bob? 

(Applause.) 
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MR.  HAYNES:  I  think  it  is  a  great  opportunity  for 
us  todaywhtn  we  are  talking  about  great  American 
institutions,  to  talk  about  the  charities  that  we  are 
involved  in,  to  talk  about  health  care,  and  most 
importantly  to  all  of  us,  to  talk  about  education. 

We  have  here  with  us  today  the  new  president  of  the 
University  of  Massachusetts,  Michael  Hooker,  who 
assumed  that  office  on  September  1st,  1992. 

Dr.  Hooker  earned  his  BA  degree  with  highest  hon- 
ors in  1969  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill,  where  he  majored  in  philosophy.  He 
received  his  Master's  and  PhD  from  the  University 
of  Massachusetts  in  Amherst  in  philosophy  and  in 
1973  to  75  was  an  assistant  professor  at  Harvard's 
department  of  philosophy. 

He  began  his  career  in  education  at  John  Hopkins 
University  where  he  held  a  variety  of  posts  from  1975 
to  1982,  which  included  assistant  professor  of  phi- 
losophy, assistant  dean,  associate  dean,  and  at  age 
35  became  dean  of  undergraduate  and  graduate 
studies. 

While  at  John  Hopkins  he  was  given  its  prestigious 
Homewood  Award  for  outstanding  service  to  stu- 
dents, to  student  life  and  to  the  university.  From 
1982  to  1986,  Dr.  Hooker  was  president  of  Benning- 
ton College  in  Vermont.  Dr.  Hooker  had  been  the 
president  at  the  University  of  Maryland,  Baltimore 
County,  since  1986. 

Most  importantly,  in  my  mind,  Dr.  Hooker  has  spent 
the  last  six  years  working  with  working  class  kids  in 
Baltimore  in  a  situation  not  unlike  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  in  Boston.  Dr.  Hooker  understands 
and  recognizes  the  value  of  the  contribution  of  or- 
ganized labor  and  need  for  access  for  our  kids. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  working  with  Dr.  Hooker 
to  make  U.  Mass.  all  that  it  can  be  in  Massachusetts. 
Please  welcome  Dr.  Michael  Hooker,  president  of 
the  University  of  Massachusetts. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  HOOKER:  I  said  is  it  okay  if  I  get  comfortable 
up  here.  I  realize  you  have  been  sitting  a  while  and 
we  are  returning  late,  so  let  me  invite  you  for  just 
five  seconds  to  stand  up  here  and  stretch. 

Okay,  thanks  vciy  much.  I  really  appreciate  it.  It  is 
much  more  fun  to  talk  to  an  audience  that  is  awake. 

I  have  given  a  lot  of  thought  to  what  I  would  say 
today,  gr/en  this  opportunity.  First  I  want  to  thank 
the  leadership  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to 
speak  to  you.  And  it  is  veiy  tempting  to  stand  here 
and  tell  you  how  great  the  university  is  and  how 
important  the  university  is  to  the  economy  of  the 
state,  and  how  important  it  is  to  educate  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  Massachusetts  so  they  could  enjoy 
a  quality  of  life  in  the  future  that  their  parents  want 
for  them.  And  yet  I  know  that  is  what  you  expect  me 
to  say,  and  what  I  would  like  to  do  is  spend  the  few 


moments  that  I  have  with  you  as  an  educator,  not  as 
the  president  of  the  university,  but  as  somebody  who 
thinks  that  he  has  something  important  to  say  about 
the  economic  change  that  is  taking  place  worldwide 
now,  which  changes  we  are  all  familiar  with,  all  made 
uncomfortable  by.  And  none  of  us  understand  it, 
fully  understand  what  is  happening  around  us.  But 
it  is  absolutely  unmistakable  that  momentous  things 
are  happening  around  us. 

So  vsiiat  I  would  like  to  do  is  to  give  you  my  sense  of 
the  forces  that  align  the  need,  the  service  changes 
that  we  see  worldwide.  You  name  it.  If  it  is  a  change 
we  have  seen  in  the  newspaper,  whether  it  is  the 
collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union  or  the  events  of  Tlenen- 
man  Square,  whatever  it  is,  whether  it  is  the  eco- 
nomic downturn  in  the  nation,  economic  downturn 
in  the  word,  and  it  really  has  been  in  the  developed 
world.  Whether  it  is  the  structural  unemployment 
that  we  wony  so  much  about  in  Massachusetts. 
Whatever  it  is,  I  think  it  is  all  attributable  to  one 
fundamental  underlying  phenomenon,  and  that  is 
what  I  want  to  talk  about.  And  this  phenomenon, 
the  underlying  change  that  is  taking  place  in  the 
world  today,  is  a  shift  in  the  driving  force  of  eco- 
nomic activity,  the  driving  force  of  economic  change, 
which  shift  is  going  to  bring  about  a  revolution  in  the 
world,  that  will  be  more  profound  in  its  impact  on 
us,  on  human  society,  than  anything  that  has  hap- 
pened since  the  harnessing  of  fire. 

Now,  that  sounds  like  it  must  be  an  exaggeration, 
and  if  anything  that  momentous  was  happening, 
surely  we  would  all  know  about  it.  What  I  submit  to 
you  is  we  do  all  know  about  it.  We  don't  have  a 
model  for  understanding,  but  we  know  it  is  happen- 
ing. So  ^at  I  want  to  do  is  give  you  a  conceptual 
model  for  understanding. 

You  start  with  the  basic  concept  of  creating  value  in 
a  market  economy,  and  now  the  whole  world  is  a 
market  economy.  So  the  concept  of  creating  value 
in  an  economy  is  the  concept  which  gave  birth  to  the 
labor  movement  of  adding  value  through  the  input 
of  energy.  Now,  for  the  interest  of  the  labor  move- 
ment it  was  adding  value  to  the  input  of  human 
energy.  But  human  energy  has  almost  ahvays  been 
used  for  controlling  machine  energy,  and  v^^ether  it 
is  human  energy  or  machine  energy,  it  is  energy 
going  into  the  refashioning  of  raw  material  to  add 
value  to  it,  which  has  been  at  the  basis  of  economy 
really  since  civilization  began.  It  is  energy  that  has 
enabled  economic  activity,  and  has  created  eco- 
nomic value.  It  is  that  phenomenon,  the  use  of 
energy  to  create  economic  value,  which  is  changing 
indeed  and  v/hich  is  disappearing  and  which  is  going 
to  be  profoundly  affecting  you  and  me  and  us  all. 

What  is  happening,  we  are  shifting  from  an  energy- 
driven  economy  to  an  information-  or  knowledge- 
driven  economy,  and  that  is  the  fundamental 
revolutionaiy  change  that  is  taking  place  worldwide 
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and  going  to  impact  us  so  profoundly.  I  know  that 
sounds  a  little  abstract,  so  let  me  give  you  an  exam- 
ple. 

An  example  of  the  energy-driven  economy  is  the 
production  of  steel.  In  order  to  get  steel,  first  of  all 
you  start  by  wresting  the  raw  material  from  the 
earth,  taking  the  iron  from  the  ground.  That  is 
energy-intensive  machine  labor.  You  have  got  to 
have  fuel  to  fire  your  blast  furnaces,  so  you  mine 
coal.  That  is  an  extractive  industry.  And  then  you 
have  to  ship  iron  ore  or  coal  to  the  refinery.  That  is 
transportation  activity.  And  then  you  have  got  the 
iron  ore  and  fuel  there  at  the  blast  furnace.  That  is 
visible  energy.  You  smelt  the  ore,  refine  it,  extrude 
it:  The  other  end  of  the  process,  finished  steel.  A 
ton  of  finished  steel  has  a  very  high  economic  value 
relative  to  the  iron  ore  from  which  we  begin. 

How  did  we  get  the  value  here?  We  got  the  value 
there  by  pouring  in  energy,  the  energy  of  extraction, 
the  energy  of  transportation.  Energy,  energy,  en- 
ergy, which  has  been  used  to  create  economic  value. 

The  economy  of  the  future  is  best  exemplified  in  the 
production  of  computer  software.  So  look  at  the 
process  by  which  a  new  piece  of  software  is  pro- 
duced. How  does  it  come  about?  Well,  at  U.  Mass. 
the  way  it  works  is  an  18-year-old  sits  down  at  her 
personal  computer,  hammers  away  at  the  keyboard 
for  a  couple  of  hours  and  if  she  is  clever  and  lucky 
she  could  come  up  with  a  new  program  which  could 
have  an  enormous  economic  value  on  a  floppy  disc, 
as  a  result  of  An  Wang.  So  an  18  year  old  sits  down 
at  a  PC  and  in  a  couple  of  hours  could  come  up  with 
something  that  is  far  more  valuable  than  steel.  She 
has  produced  a  new  piece  of  software,  now,  and  it 
could  be  sold  for  great  value.  It  is  not  the  floppy  disc 
that  is  the  product,  that  is  not  the  product,  that  is  the 
packaging  that  the  product  is  in.  What  the  product 
is  something  abstract,  organized  knowledge,  and 
already  that  begins  to  look  a  little  funny  in  an  econ- 
omy that  could  make  billions  of  dollars. 

Selling  something  abstract  in  an  economy  is  very 
different  than  the  economy  that  you  and  I  grew  up 
in.  And  it  comes  to  look  even  more  different  when 
you  look  more  carefully  at  this  process  of  produc- 
tion, at  how  value  is  created,  and  ask  yourself  such 
questions  as  what  about  the  raw  material  involved 
and  what  about  the  energy  involved  in  the  creation 
of  economic  value. 

We  saw  in  the  production  of  steel  there  was  import- 
ant raw  material,  iron  ore  and  fuel.  What  about  in 
the  creation  of  economic,  of  software  which  has 
economic  value,  what  is  the  raw  material  from  which 
that  process  begins?  There  is  no  raw  material.  This 
is  creation  from  nothing,  something  we  used  to  think 
was  impossible.  So  we  get  the  creation  of  enormous 
economic  value  with  no  raw  material  whatsoever, 
and  already  we  have  a  material  economy  that  could 
be  very  different  from  what  we  grew  up  in. 


About  the  energy  that  goes  into  the  process.  The 
energy  is  whatever  the  programmer  ate  for  breakfast 
that  fueled  her  brain  cells,  that  and  the  energy  that 
would  be  supplied  by  two  C  batteries.  So  there  is 
negligible  energy  involved  in  the  processes.  And 
again,  the  creation  of  enormous  economic  value. 

This  revolution  in  economic  activity,  this  revolution 
in  economic  activity  is  going  to  reshuffle  all  the  decks 
in  society.  It  is  going  to  turn  the  world  upside-down. 
And  the  challenge  for  labor,  the  challenge  for  uni- 
versities, the  challenge  for  America  is  to  get  in  front 
of  this  curve  of  change,  and  to  begin  to  direct  it 
rather  than  be  swept  along.  And  my  fear  is  if  we 
don't  wake  up  to  the  challenge,  the  latter  will  hap- 
pen, and  that  is  that  we  will  be  inundated  by  the 
waves  of  change,  over  which  we  have  lost  all  ability 
to  control.  And  that  is  the  challenge  for  us,  to  begin 
to  control  the  process. 

Now,  I  know  what  I  said  still  sounds  a  little  abstract. 
Let  me  give  you  one  more  example  of  how  profound 
this  change  will  be.  One  of  the  things  that  Bob  told 
you  when  he  was  introducing  me,  I  grew  up  very 
poor.  Daddy  was  a  coal  miner.  I  had  to  work  putting 
myself  through  school.  And  I  discovered  that  I 
could  make  a  large  amount  of  money  in  those  days 
by  roughnecking  in  the  oil  fields  in  west  Texas  and 
southeastern  New  Mexico.  So  although  I  went  to 
Chapel  Hill  in  the  school  year,  I  went  out  by  the 
freight  trains  and  got  a  job  of  roughnecking  on  an 
oil  rig.  The  last  year  we  were  digging  in  the  deepest 
well,  17,500  feet  deep,  and  we  were  going  for  a 
geological  cone  that  the  geologists  thought  we  would 
find  at  20,000  feet.  Now,  I  know  you  know  some- 
thing about  oil  digging,  you  know  what  a  bent  looks 
like,  teardropped-shaped.  Object  is  to  have  a  little 
cone  at  the  bottom  and  spins  as  the  bit  turns,  and 
that  cuts  the  rock. 

At  about  18,000  feet,  as  we  were  drilling  with  these 
bits,  at  about  18,000  feet  we  hit  a  very  hard  rock 
formation  that  began  to  abrade  and  wear  smooth 
our  drilling  bits  at  about  a  rate  of  about  15  to  30 
minutes  of  drilling.  And  a  bit  wears  thin  in  about  30 
minutes,  very  fast.  You  have  to  change  it.  You 
won't  be  able  to  cut  rock  anymore.  So  you  have  to 
change  bits,  and  that  sounds  simple  enough,  and  it 
is  simple  enough.  The  problem  is  that  at  18,000  feet 
yourbit  is  more  than  three  miles  down  in  the  ground. 
Now,  the  bit  is  suspended  at  the  end  of  a  steel  drill 
pipe  that  is  strung  together  to  create  this  18,000  foot 
of  drill  pipe.  And  so  the  real  problem  with  changing 
bits  is  that  there  aren't  any  three-mile-high  oil  rigs 
in  the  sky,  so  you  can't  pull  this  drill  out  in  a  single 
strand  of  drill  pipe,  you  have  to  take  the  steel  drill 
pipe  out  and  break  it  off  and  stack  it  up  against  the 
derrick  so  you  could  keep  making  room  to  bring  out 
more  drill  pipe  and  you  make  access  to  the  drill  bit. 
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So  you  pull  this  out  and  you  pull  out  90  foot  of 
standpipe.  The  derrick  is  about  150  feet  high. 
You've  got  the  bottom  clamped  off.  You  unscrew 
the  top  segment,  which  gives  you  room  to  pull  out 
another  90-foot  length,  unscrew  the  drill  cap  and 
stack  it  up  against  the  derrick.  And  you  keep  doing 
it,  doing  it  and  doing  it  for  five  hours  until  the  bit 
pops  out  of  the  ground.  You  unscrew  the  old  bit 
screw,  arid  that  takes  about  45  seconds.  You  start 
putting  it  back  together,  and  after  five  hours  you  are 
drilling  again. 

So  ten  hours  after  you've  stopped  drilling  you 
started  drilling  again,  and  15  minutes  later  your  bit 
is  worn  smooth  and  you  do  the  whole  thing  over 
again.  And  any  fool  could  see  that  while  it  is  inten- 
sive, it  is  labor-intensive,  time-intensive,  capital-in- 
tensive to  bring  it  outside  the  ground,  it  is  also  an 
activity  of  uncertain  success. 

To  continue  the  story  I  was  on.  When  we  broke 
through  this  cone  at  20,000  feet  we  were  prepared 
for  a  blowout,  because  the  geologists  convinced  us 
that  there  was  going  to  be  such  a  deep  pocket  of 
natural  gas  there  would  be  a  blowout.  But  nothing 
happened.  There  was  nothing  down  there.  There 
was  no  oil  or  gas  in  the  hole.  So  two  years  and  many 
millions  of  invested  dollars  after  drilling  began,  we 
went  to  a  new  location  to  start  over.  Again,  you 
could  see  why  oil  is  expensive.  In  those  days  the  most 
valuable  person  in  an  oil  company  was  arguably  the 
driller,  the  guy  who  had  come  up  through  the  ranks, 
started  out  life  as  a  roustabout  and  worked  up  to  a 
roughneck  and  ultimately  worked  his  way  up  to 
driller  who  stood  on  the  drilling  form  managing 
their  activity.  Because  the  only  way  to  improve  the 
efficiency,  the  economy  of  oil  drilling  those  years  was 
to  improve  the  quality  of  human  labor.  And  you  did 
that  with  good  managers,  good  drillers.  That  has 
changed. 

Today  the  technology  of  drilling,  the  mechanical 
aspects  of  drilling,  really  are  the  same  as  they  were 
in  the  mid-60's.  But  today  the  most  valuable  person 
in  the  oil  company  is  not  the  driller,  but  arguably  is 
a  28-year-old  computer  jockey  who  sits  in  a  room  by 
himself  in  Tulsa  analyzing  satellite  data,  determin- 
ing where  to  drill.  Because  todaywe  have  something 
available  to  us  which  we  did  not  have  in  the  mid-60's, 
and  that  is  knowledge.  Knowledge  or  information 
how  to  collect  data  from  satellites,  knowledge  about 
strata,  knowledge  to  enable  us  to  drill  with  a  far 
greater  predicted  accuracy  than  we  did  in  the  mid- 
60's.  That  is  why  the  price  of  oil  has  continued  at  its 
present  level  and  hasn't  been  going  through  the  roof 
is  because  of  the  explosion  in  computer  software  and 
supercomputing.  But  today  —  so  you  could  see  this, 
the  way  in  which  knowledge  is  edging  out  energy  as 
the  primary  component  of  the  energy  industry  itself, 
and  that  is  revolutionary. 


Today  the  present  state  of  the  energy  industry  is  only 
in  an  interim  state,  because  this  is  important,  this  is 
an  important  message,  the  future  of  the  energy  in- 
dustry has  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  drilling  in 
the  ground,  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  fossil  fuel 
reserves;  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  the  geo-pol- 
itics  of  where  the  oil  happens  to  be.  The  future  of 
the  energy  industry  is  in  genetically-altered  bacteria 
that  will  consume  the  feedstock  and  extrude  as  a 
waste  by-product  a  complex-hydrocarbon  fuel  that 
you  and  I  will  use  in  our  automobile.  That  is  the 
future  of  the  energy  industry. 

Now,  in  the  future  these  bacteria  that  have  been 
genetically  altered  will  probably  be  eating  emulsions 
of  urban  waste.  So  at  the  same  time  we  take  care  of 
our  urban  waste  disposal  problems  we  will  be  pro- 
viding for  our  fuel  needs,  and  so  petroleum  will  be 
pennies  a  gallon  to  produce  in  the  future  and  in 
inexhaustible  supply. 

So  for  all  intents  and  purposes,  virtually  inexhaust- 
ible, so  the  energy  costs  will  no  longer  be  a  consid- 
eration of  business  planning.  That  is  revolutionary. 
That  is  going  to  turn  economic  activity  upside  down 
just  by  itself.  And  that  is  only  an  example  of  the 
revolutions  to  come  to  the  economy. 

Now,  what  does  it  all  mean  for  labor?  What  it  means 
is  that  if  we  are  to  have  a  significant  economic  future 
in  this  country  we  have  got  to  work  to  build  that 
future  in  an  enlightened  way.  That  is,  we  have  got 
to  understand  the  changes  that  are  taking  place 
around  us  and  we  have  got  to  get  in  front  of  the  curve 
of  change  or  we  will  not  have  an  economic  future  in 
a  worldwide  21st  century  economy.  We  will  be  one 
of  the  formers,  one  of  the  has-beens,  not  one  of  the 
players  in  the  21st  century. 

What  does  it  mean  for  education?  From  my  perspec- 
tive, one  of  the  things  it  means  is  recognizing  that 
even  entry-level  labor  in  the  future,  entry-level  labor 
will  require  very  sophisticated  intellectual  skills  and 
ability  which  right  now  we  are  not  supplying  to  your 
high  school  graduates.  We  are  not  giving  them  the 
training  programs  which  will  enable  them  to  be 
competitive  in  a  21st  century  worldwide  economy. 

50  percent  of  the  graduates  of  high  school  that  don't 
go  on  to  college,  we  do  nothing,  nothing  to  train  that 
50  percent  for  meaningful  labor  in  the  future.  There 
is  an  area  where  labor  converging  with  universities, 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  government  the 
profound  need  that  we  have  in  our  own  self-interest, 
to  prepare  this  50  percent  of  the  high  school  gradu- 
ates who  now  don't  go  to  college.  And  that  is  just 
one  example. 

Far  more  important,  though,  is  not  the  50  percent  of 
the  graduates  that  don't  go  on  to  college,  it  is  the  50 
percent  that  never  graduate  from  high  school.  That 
is  the  American  tragedy,  is  that  50  percent.  And 
there  is  an  area  where  we  all,  as  enlightened  citizens, 
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need  to  work  to  educate  our  own  government  our- 
selves to  the  absolutely  crucial  importance  of  educa- 
tion for  the  future,  for  our  economic  future. 

One  of  the  things  that  is  happening  as  a  result  of  this 
economic  revolution,  in  the  United  States  the  pop- 
ulation is  migrating  to  the  poles.  At  the  one  pole  we 
have  the  educated  affluents,  and  at  the  other  pole 
we  will  have  the  undereducated  poor,  and  the  mid- 
dle is  disappearing.  And  what  is  frightening  about 
that  is  that  there  will  not  be  in  the  future  meaningful 
labor  for  this  50  percent,  or  this  pole,  whatever 
percentage  there  is,  that  is  undereducated,  under- 
skilled,  and  poor.  There  will  be  no  way  for  them  to 
work  their  way  out  of  poverty  as  I  did,  and  as  many 
of  my  generation  has  done.  There  will  be  no  route 
of  access  to  them,  because  the  route  of  access  will 
have  been  closed  off,  because  the  only  way  to  move 
from  the  undereducated,  under-skilled  poor  in  the 
economic  spectrum  is  through  education,  and  the 
time  to  do  it  is  when  students  start  to  go  to  school, 
not  when  they  are  40  years  old  and  displaced  from  a 
business  that  has  gone  broke. 

So  we  have  a  national  challenge.  And  the  problem 
is  that  we  are  not  recognizing  that  challenge,  and 
many  of  us  lull  ourselves  into  a  false  sense  of  security 
by  saying  that  the  service  sector  of  the  economy  is 
the  most  rapidly  expanding,  and  it  will  always  supply 
menial  labor  jobs  in  society.  And  I  tell  you  it  will 
not. 

A  few  years  ago  I  was  interviewed  by  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  and  I  was  spinning  scenarios  off 
the  top  of  my  head,  trying  to  imagine  w^at  the  world 
would  be  like  in  15  or  20  years.  And  I  said  to  the 
interviewer,  "You  know,  15  years  from  now  when 
you  walk  into  a  McDonald's  you  won't  be  greeted  by 
a  counter  work  person,  you  will  be  greeted  by  a  very 
friendly-looking  robot  who  will  ask  you  your  order." 
When  Bob  goes  into  McDonald's  the  robot  will  say, 
"What  would  you  like?"  And  Bob  says,  "Big  Mac." 
And  the  robot  sends  that  order  to  the  robot  in  the 
back  and  they  will  be  cooking  it  up  while  the  robot 
up  front  is  talking  to  Bob.  And  he  will  be  recording 
on  microchip  the  whole  conversation  and  will  be 
analyzing  Bob's  sentence  structure  and  vocabulary 
and  tiying  to  determine  his  level  of  intelligence,  so 
to  speak. 

And  the  next  day  when  Bob  returns  to  McDonald's 
and  steps  into  the  door  the  robot  will  say,  "Welcome 
back.  How  was  your  Big  Mac?"  And  start  talking  to 
Bob  about  the  Big  Mac  from  the  previous  day  and 
start  recording  information  about  how  Bob  likes  his 
Big  Mac.  Records  and  keeps  it  on  microchip  so  in 
the  future  when  Bob  comes  in  the  robot  will  start 
cooking  his  Big  Mac  the  way  he  likes  it. 

So  fast  food  will  be  highly  personalized.  You  are 
probably  wondering  how  the  robot  recognized  him. 
It  smelled  him  because  the  previous  day  it  would 


have  recorded  his  olfactory  print  in  the  chip  and  it 
will  pick  up  his  scent  the  minute  he  steps  into  the 
door. 

Now,  I  gave  this  scenario  to  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  reporter,  and  he  printed  it.  The  day  after  I 
got  a  call  from  McDonald's  headquarters  in  Chi- 
cago. They  wanted  to  know  if  I  had  the  robots, 
because  they  wanted  to  buy  them.  It  is  funny  until 
you  ask  yourself,  "Why  was  McDonald's  so  inter- 
ested?" 

I  told  them  I  didn't  have  any.  They  flew  me  to 
Chicago  and  I  spoke  to  some  senior  executives  and 
they  knew  damned  well  that  I  didn't  have  any  robots. 
They  wanted  to  talk  to  me  about  whether  the  public 
would  accept  ordering  their  Big  Mac  from  a  robot, 
address  the  robot.  I  said  the  kids  will  drag  the 
parents  over  to  the  robots.  And  also,  the  robots 
don't  make  mistakes.  The  people  will  be  more  in- 
clined to  go  to  the  robot  to  order  their  Big  Mac. 

Now,  it  is  amusing  to  me  until  you  ask  further,  "Why 
was  McDonald's  so  wanting  to  automate  the  fast 
food  industry?"  They  can't  continue  to  grow  at  the 
profits  of  an  individual  franchise  anymore,  because 
of  the  quality  of  human  labor.  They  can't  pay 
enough  to  get  the  quality  of  labor  necessary  to  im- 
prove efficiency.  Like  improving  the  play  of  busi- 
ness on  an  oil  rig.  They  have  to  find  some  way  to 
substitute.  So  their  vision  is  to  get  rid  of  labor 
altogether,  and  to  replace  human  labor  with  robotic 
labor.  That  is  the  future  of  the  fast  food  industry. 

McDonald's  right  now  is  the  largest  employer  of 
black  teenagers  in  the  United  States.  There  is  going 
to  be  a  comparable  similarity  throughout  the  service 
sector.  You  could  count  on  it.  There  is  no  way  to 
hold  back  the  tide.  It  is  rushing  towards  us. 

The  enlightened  response  is  to  get  in  front  of  the 
curve  of  change  and  recognize  that  we  have  in  this 
nation,  we  have  the  wherewithal  to  move  everybody 
from  the  undereducated,  under-skilled  end  of  the 
social  spectrum,  over  to  the  educated,  affluent  end 
of  the  social  spectrum.  We  have  the  resources  to  do 
that.  What  we  lack  is  the  political  will.  We  have  the 
resources.  What  we  lack  is  the  political  will.  And  it 
is  stupid  not  to  have  the  political  will.  It  is  morally 
compelling  that  we  ought  to  do  it.  Obviously,  there 
are  some  people  ^o  are  not  persuaded  by  the  moral 
argument,  so  forget  it  for  the  more  practical  argu- 
ment. Look  at  the  prudential  arguments.  Look  at 
the  self-interest.  If  we  don't  move  everybody  to  the 
educated,  affluent  end  of  the  spectrum,  we  are  going 
to  be  inundated  by  the  nations  who  do  it.  Southeast 
Asia,  Germany,  Japan,  those  are  enlightened  gov- 
ernments that  are  educating  everybody  in  their  work 
force,  and  preparing  a  work  force  for  the  21st  cen- 
tury. 
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The  challenge  for  you  and  labor  in  Massachusetts, 
the  University  of  Massachusetts,  is  to  awaken  the 
population  to  the  fact  that  if  we  don't  do  something 
now,  we  won't  have  the  opportunity  to  do  it  later. 

Thanks  for  listening  to  me. 

(Applause.) 

MR.FAHERTY:  Father  Boyle? 

Right  now  I  am  going  to  bring  to  the  podium  Father 
Ed  Boyle,  who  is  director  of  the  Labor  Guild,  and 
he  is  here  to  speak  about  a  vision  that  we  have  had 
in  the  labor  movement  and  religious  community  of 
religion  and  labor  getting  together.  So  could  you 
give  a  couple  of  minutes  of  your  attention  to  Father 
Ed  Boyle,  please. 

(Applause.) 

FATHER  BOYLE:  Thank  you,  Joe.  And  with  me 
up  here  is  Herman  Brown.  And  Herman  is  with  the 
Jewish  Labor  Committee,  will  be  speaking  and  sup= 
plementing  my  comments.  Simply,  I  want  to  let  you 
know  that  since  the  last  time  we  met  here  a  year  ago 
there  has  been  a  new  initiative  between  the  churches 
and  synagogues  and  the  organized  labor  community. 

We  held  our  first  conference,  which  we  hope  might 
become  an  annual  conference,  in  May  at  the  IBEW 
hall.  And  that  was  an  effort  by  some  of  the  leader- 
ship of  both  of  these  communities  to  tiy  and  recon- 
nect, because  we  talk  a  lot,  and  eveiy  time  I  sort  of 
offer  prayer  we  try  to  underline  the  fact  that  the 
labor  community,  with  most  of  its  principle  thrust 
and  values,  are  very  much  linking  to  church  and 
synagogue  values,  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  and 
sisterhood.  And  that  spirit,  regardless  of  economic 
function,  that  sense  of  a  right  of  voice  in  decisions 
that  affect  you,  all  of  those  things  that  are  part  of  the 
labor  community,  are  also  rooted  very  deeply  in 
churches.  And  so  we  have  started  something,  how- 
ever modest,  on  this  state  level.  And  the  hope  would 
be  that  we  would  to  continue  this.  Unfortunately,  of 
course,  the  resources  are  very  limited,  and  so  we 
can't  do  as  many  programs  in  the  project  as  we  would 
like. 

I  simply  would  want  to  probably  stir  the  minds  and 
consciences  of  some  of  you  here,  to  make  a  resolve 
to  perhaps,  you  said  you  would  do  it  at  some  point, 
you  said,  "Oh,  I  am  going  to  go  over  and  ring  the 
doorbell  and  place  a  phone  call  to  some  synagogue 
which  is  in  my  neighborhood  or  some  churches,  and 
to  just  introduce  myself."  Say,  "Could  I  come  over 
sometime  and  share  a  cup  of  coffee  with  you?  I 
would  like  to  meet  you." 

I  hope  you  will  do  that.  I  hope  that  from  that  type 
of  informal  contact  you  will  work  out  your  own 
common  agenda.  You  will  discover  some  issues  that 
arc  in  your  own  particular  workplace,  something 
that  church  input  might  be  important.  When  we  say 
church,  we  could  add  to  that  church-community. 
Because  we  know  so  many  of  the  churches  arc  also 


linked  in  these  civic  or  community  groups.  In  other 
words,  coalition  government.  You  know  what  it  is 
about. 

I  simply  want  to  tell  you  we  have  started  this  on  the 
state  level  and  we  hope  to  pursue  it.  Joe  has  been 
very  encouraging.  He  wants  to  do  it  from  the  state 
labor  council.  In  the  Greater  Boston  Labor  Coun- 
cil we  had  people  from  Worcester,  we  hope,  per- 
haps, who  will  try  this  and  see  that  it  be  launched  in 
the  Fall  River/Springfield  area.  We  had  some  peo- 
ple from  the  LawTcnce  area  with  us,  and  they  have  a 
Merrimack  Valley  project  which  actually  is  the  most 
advanced  religious-labor-community  coalition  in 
the  state. 

Up  there  in  the  Lawrence/Lowell  area  they  want  me 
to  give  them  more  information  than  that.  Please, 
give  me  a  call  at  the  guild,  or  call  the  state  labor 
office  and  they  will  give  you  my  phone  number  or 
Herman's,  and  we  will  tiy  and  help. 

The  second  item  I  would  simply  like  to  remind  you 
about  is  this  little  organization  called  the  Labor 
Guild.  Most  of  you,  or  some  of  you  know  about  it. 
It  is  simply  a  reminder  that  one,  our  Christian  award 
dinner  Js  coming  up  and  the  nominations  for  those 
awards  should  be  due  in  this  week.  If  you  have  not 
nominated  someone,  I  would  ask  that  you  think 
about  that.  That  the  quality  of  the  recipients  have 
been  wonderful.  Joe  is  one  of  them  up  here,  but 
they,  we  want  to  make  sure  that  quality  continues, 
and  so  we  need  input  from  you. 

The  second  is,  of  course,  to  remind  you  that  our 
guild  school  is  still  in  operation.  Some  of  you,  again, 
say,  "Oh,  sometime  I  am  going  to  go  down  there." 
We  are  now  in  Quincy.  We  rejoice  to  have  you  come 
by  any  Monday  night.  From  now  until  the  end  of 
November  we  are  in  session.  We  have  about  150 
people  going  to  school.  It  is  always  a  pretty  exciting 
place.  It  is  upbeat.  It  has  good  morale. 

And  finally,  I  would  remind  you  that  we  have  a  new 
edition  of  "Your  Rights  on  the  Job"  out  by  Attorney 
Bob  Schwartz  who  has  been  a,  I  think,  a  well-re- 
spected labor  attorney.  And  it  is  a  very  clear 
writeup,  and  that  is  a  wonderful  volume.  And  we 
encourage  you  to  take  advantage  of  that. 

Some  groups  buy  bulk  orders,  and  I  am  not  going  to 
tiy  and  twist  arms  here,  but  it  has  been  a  remarkably 
successful  book-  For  any  of  you  who  have  not  seen 
it,  I  suggest  that  you  look  at  it.  I  think  you  would  be 
surprised  at  how  much  practical  information  you 
could  use  in  your  efforts  to  serve  your  membership. 

Thanks,  and  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  be  with 
you.  As  always,  I  wish  you  well,  and  the  blessings 
that  God  would  bless  each  one  of  you. 

Thanks  very  much. 

(Applause.) 

MRFAHERTY:  Thank  you.  Father. 
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The  next  speaker,  the  last  speaker  of  the  aftemcxin, 
I  don't  think  is  a  stranger  to  anybody  in  this  hall.  He 
is  the  northeast  regional  director  of  the  Jewish 
Labor  Committee.  He  is  director  of  the 
Workingman's  Circle. 

Herman  has  been  in  this  area  since  1972  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Jewish  Community  Council.  Prior 
to  that  Herman  Brown  was  with  the  American  Jew- 
ish Congress  and  served  as  president  of  the  local 
which  represented  members  of  the  American  com- 
munity and  service  agency  employees  union. 
I  don't  knowof  a  picket  line  or  a  demonstration  that 
Herman  Brown  has  not  been  at.  He  has  been  there 
for  us,  and  I  wish  you  would  give  him  your  kind 
attention  to  hear  what  he  has  to  say  this  afternoon. 

Herman  Brown. 

(Applause.) 

MR-  BROWN:  President  Faherty,  brothers  and 
sisters.  It  is  an  honor  to  be  before  you  and  bring  you 
greetings  from  the  Jewish  Labor  Committee.  Our 
chairman  just  left  to  give  out  Qinton/Gore  pam- 
phlets at  the  Park  Street  station.  Our  vice  chair  is 
Don  Segal  from  the  law  firm  of  Segal,  Roitman  & 
Coleman. 

I  want  to  remark  very  briefly  on  President  Hooker's 
scenario.  Veiy  briefly,  i  am  not  an  economist,  but  I 
do  know  that  Jim  Green  is  sitting  here,  and  I  think 
this  is  a  challenge  not  only  for  the  labor  movement, 
but  as  Jim  Green  as  a  labor  educator  over  at  U. 
Mass.  Boston,  it  is  hard  to  train  people  for  the  labor 
movement  when  you  know  how  hard  it  is  going  to  be 
to  organize  robots  and  even  28-year-old  software 
workers.  This  is  going  to  be  the  greatest  challenge 
for  the  labor  movement,  for  educators  like  Jim 
Green.  And  I  think  this  is  where  the  term  "coali- 
tion" becomes  very,  very  important.  It  has  been  a 
joy  to  work  with  Father  Boyle,  and  I  am  just  going 
to  take  two  minutes  out  to  talk  about  the  coalition, 
and  one  thing  about  Miss  Heard's  remarks,  wonder- 
ful remarks,  and  as  a  great  Jewish  philosopher,  this 
is  one  of  the  highest  forms  of  charity,  very  high,  but 
not  the  highest.  The  highest  form  of  charity,  and  the 
word  for  charity,  so  to  speak,  that  Jews  have  the 
moral  obligation  to  give  to  organizations  like  United 
Way  and  others,  is  tsedakah.  But  tsedakah  does  not 
translate  as  charity,  it  is  justice.  And  in  the  Jewish 
tradition  the  highest  form  of  tsedakah  is  to  make  it 
possible  for  a  person  to  earn  their  living. 

And  I  think  this  is  what  the  labor  movement  is  all 
about,  and  this  is  what  the  best  Jewish  tradition  is 
all  about,  joining  together  to  help  people  earn  a 
living,  jobs,  social  problems  that  confront  us  today. 
And  I  think  that  it  is  important  to  know  that  we  are 
the  Jewish  Labor  Committee,  the  AFL/CIO,  and 
many  coalitions,  but  I  don't  know  how  many  coali- 
tions come  forward  to  help  labor.  I  don't  see  that 
happening  as  much  as  I  would  like. 


We  recently  had  a  call  for  Families  USA  Coalition, 
the  DeVillers  Foundation;  Action  it  used  to  be 
called,  and  they  asked  if  the  Jewish  Labor  Commit- 
tee and  civil  rights  and  human  rights  organizations 
could  do  something  to  utilize  the  labor  movement 
for  which  we  were  a  part,  a  support  organization,  to 
do  what  we  could  to  block  the  amendment  in  Con- 
gress that  would  have  insisted  on  a  balanced  budget 
right  away,  which  would  have  had  tremendous  cuts 
in  monies.  And  those  cuts  would  have  been  cuts  in 
services,  monies  that  are  badly  needed,  because  that 
is\\iiat  they  call  a  tyrant,  and  that  they  would  not  cut 
subsidies  for  farmers,  businesses,  savings  and  loans 
association,  they  would  cut  subsidies  to  help  people 
on  Medicaid,  affordable  housing  and  so  on. 

I  called  Joe  and  Joe  had  already  been  working  on  it, 
and  this  was  a  very  high  issue  for  the  AFL/CIO,  and 
I  think  because  of  the  AFIVCIO  of  Massachusetts 
several  Congressmen  changed  their  opinions  from 
being  for  a  balanced  budget  amendment  to  oppos- 
ing it  for  a  very  good,  pragmatic  reason. 

I  think  there  has  to  be  more  and  more  coalitions  that 
work,  and  I  think  with  one  foot  in  the  labor  move- 
ment and  one  foot  in  the  Jewish  community,  I  think 
it  is  a  mission  we  have  to  keep  building  those  coali- 
tions. 

Fmally,  I  want  to  say  there  is  an  absolutely  special 
obligation  in  the  Jewish  Labor  Committee  ^ere 
the  unions  and  locals  come  to  us  for  help  because 
there  is  a  Jewish  employer  invoh/ed.  We  must  come 
to  your  help.  We  do  come  to  your  help.  We  consider 
it  immoral  for  Jewish  organizations  to  build  non- 
union, or  not  to  recognize  union  laborers  or  unions 
trying  to  organize,  or  unions  trying  to  get  a  contract. 

It  is  against  the  Jewish  tradition  because  part  of  it, 
as  I  said  in  yesterday's  services  on  Yom  Kippur,  the 
greatest  form  of  charity  is  to  help  people  and  to  help 
them  make  a  living.  TTiank  you  very  much. 

(Applause.) 

MR-  FAHERTY:  Thank  you  very  much. 

Just  a  little  housekeeping  to  let  you  know.  From 
6:00  to  7:00  tonight  there  is  a  reception  hosted  by  us 
and  TEAM.  7:00  the  doors  are  open  for  the  ban- 
quet; 7:30  the  banquet  will  be  served.  And  tomor- 
row morning  Senator  Kerry  will  be  here  at  10:45,  and 
Congressman  Gerry  Studds  at  9:45,  so  if  you  would 
be  in  the  hall  at  9:30  tomorrow  morning  it  would  be 
greatly  appreciated. 

So  we  stand  in  recess  until  tomorrow  morning. 
Thank  you. 

(Gavel  struck.) 

(Time  ended  4:04  p.m.) 
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(Gavel  struck.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Gcx>d  morning.  As  we  start  the 
last  day  of  the  convention,  what  I  would  like  to  do  is 
have  Vice  President  Ron  Alman  come  and  give  the 
invocation.  Ron  is  a  vice  president  of  this  great 
organization,  international  regional  director  of  the 
Ladies  Garment  Workers,  and  also  a  member  of  the 
Jewish  Labor  Committee. 

Ron  Alman. 

(Applause.) 

MR-  ALMAN:  You  could  just  bow  your  heads. 

(Invocation.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Thank  you,  Ron. 

A  couple  of  housekeeping  matters.  As  I  mentioned 
as  we  came  to  the  close  of  yesterday's  session,  that 
Senator  Kerry  will  be  here  at  10:45  today. 

Prior  to  the  convention  opening  up  we  had  a  COPE 
conference,  decided  on  which  of  the  politicians  that 
were  running  for  office  would  be  getting  the  en- 
dorsement from  this  organization.  And  we  also 
talked  and  voted  on  the  four  questions  that  are  on 
the  ballot.  Let  me  go  over  each  of  the  questions  and 
tell  you  the  position  of  the  Massachusetts  AFL/CIO. 

Question  1,  which  is  an  excise  tax,  25  cent  tax  on 
cigarettes.  Historically  this  organization  has  been 
opposed  to  all  excise  taxes.  Come  1994  the  gradua- 
ted income  tax  will  be  on  the  ballot  in  Massachusetts. 
The  way  the  taxes  should  be  done  is  in  a  progressive 
way.  But  Question  1  has  had  some  controversy  with 
it. 

The  position  that  this  organization  took  on  Ques- 
tion 1  is  to  have  no  position,  no  recommendation  for 
or  against.  And  we  feel  as  though  that  the  referen- 
dum will  take  care  of  that. 

At  our  convention  last  year  we  had  already  taken  a 
position  on  corporate  tax  reporting,  so  we  are  asking 
that  all  of  your  members  vote  "yes"  on  Question  2. 

Question  3,  which  is  a  packaging  bill,  we  have  talked 
to  our  industrial  members,  how  it  would  affect  them 
from  Raytheon  to  the  1445,  and  Local  328.  They  are 
against  the  packaging  bill.  So  our  position  on  Ques- 
tion 3  is  "no".  Our  position  on  Question  4,  which  is 
called  a  first  use  tax,  is  another  tax  that  is  going  to 
be  passed  on  to  the  consumer.  It  is  supposed  to 
bring  in  $35  million  dollars  to  clean  up  hazardous 
waste,  but  as  we  could  sec  it,  the  only  thing  that  we 
could  see  was  happening  was  that  it  was  going  to  be 
a  pass-through  tax  on  the  consumer  through  your 
utility  bill.  So  we  urge  you  to  vote  "no"  on  Question 
4. 

There  was  a  movie  shown  yesterday  on  "Qinton, 
yes."  We  have  tapes  available  for  the  organizations 
that  would  like  to  show  them  for  their  own  organi- 
zation, and  if  you  see  Ann  Weatherhead,  or  call  our 
office  the  beginning  of  the  week,  we  will  see  that  you 


could  get  a  tape  as  long  as  they  last.    We  have 

probably  ten  or  15  tapes  back  at  the  office.  If  you 
are  interested,  give  us  a  call  at  the  beginning  of  the 
week. 

Monday  is  a  hohday  for  most  people,  but  you  know 
that  the  Governor  did  the  workers  in  again  by  releas- 
ing a  bill  that  went  into  effect  in  1989  and  said  that 
the  police  chiefs  had  the  power  to  let  the  stores  open 
on  Columbus  Day. 

Publicly  I  stated  that  the  Governor  himself,  who  was 
a  person  who  was  not  only  supposed  to  uphold  the 
law,  but  was  a  law  enforcement  officer  for  the  fed- 
eral government,  we  believe  is  breaking  the  law. 
And  also  the  Attorney  General  is  being  selective 
about  the  laws  that  he  wants  to  enforce. 

These  laws  will  be  up  for  a  change  come  1992.  What 
we  are  going  to  see  in  this  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, no  day  of  rest  by  any  of  the  workers. 
They  will  be  doing  it  365  days  a  year,  24  hours  a  day. 

I  think  what  we  have  to  do  is  mobilize  and  keep  those 
days  that  we  hold  dear  and  as  a  credit  to  us.  Labor 
Day  is  our  day  of  rest,  and  we  should  fight  like  hell 
to  make  sure  that  those  holidays  are  our  days  of  rest. 

We  have  with  us  a  senior  fellow  from  the  Thailand 
Institute  of  Public  and  International  Affairs,  Nikom 
Chandravithun,  sitting  right  there.  Would  you  stand 
up,  Nikom? 

(Applause.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  The  first  speaker  of  the  day,  for 
over  20  years  he  has  served  the  voters  of  the  10th 
Congressional  District.  Not  only  distinguished,  but 
he  has  done  a  great  job.  One  of  the  things  that  has 
happened  in  this  redistricting,  Gerry  Studds,  to  me, 
was  given  the  worst  piece  of  redistricting  of  any  of 
the  Congressmen. 

His  base  primarily  was  in  the  Fall  River/New  Bed- 
ford area.  They  took  that  away  from  him,  gave  him 
Quincy,  Braintree,  half  of  Brockton.  This  is  a  man 
that  has  a  92  percent  AFIVCIO  voting  record.  He 
was  "yes"  on  striker  replacement;  "yes"  on  health 
care  for  all,  "yes"  on  fair  trade;  "yes"  on  Davis- 
Bacon.  Recently  he  has  been  appointed  the  chair- 
man of  the  Merchant  Marine  Committee.  And  we 
are  proud,  very  proud  to  help  him  in  a  tough,  tough 
primary  fight  in  that  new  district,  and  we  will  be 
supporting  him  again  with  all  the  vigor  that  we  can 
on  November  3rd. 

Let  me  give  you  Congressman  Gerry  Studds. 

(Applause.) 

CONGRESSMAN  STUDDS:  Good  morning. 

Good  morning,  everybody.  Thank  you,  Brother 
Faherty. 

Listen,  I  know  it  is  very  hard  early  in  the  morning  in 
the  best  of  times  to  listen  to  anybody  talk,  and  I  know 
this  isn't  the  best  of  times  either  in  general  for 
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working  people  or  early  in  the  morning  for  people 
who  have  been  at  a  convention,  but  so  I  won't  speak 
too  long,  but  I  do  want  to  be  a  part  of  your  waking 
up  a  little  bit  this  morning,  if  I  may. 

Let  me  say  that  I  think  this  election  matters  more, 
certainly,  certainly  more  than  any  other  in  my  life- 
time in  politics  in  this  country.  And  if  there  is  a  group 
in  the  land  for  whom  it  matters  most,  it  is  the  men 
and  women  whom  you  represent,  I  think  it  is  safe  to 
say  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  more  than  any  other 
one  in,  probably  in  the  lifetime  of  any  of  us. 

Now,  let  me  just  ask  you,  if  I  may,  a  couple  of 
questions.  How  many  people  in  this  room  have 
family  or  friends  who  have  lost  their  jobs  in  the  last 
year  or  two? 

(Hands  shown.) 

CONGRESSMAN  STUDDS:  How  many  people  in 
this  room  who  have  family  or  friends  who  have  lost 
health  insurance  in  the  last  year  or  two? 

(Hands  shown.) 

CONGRESSMAN  STUDDS:  How  many  people  in 
this  room  fear  the  possibility  of  losing  health  insur- 
ance for  themselves  or  their  family  in  the  next  year 
or  two? 

(Hands  shown.) 

CONGRESSMAN  STUDDS:  How  many  people  in 
this  room  go  to  bed  every  single  night  hoping  against 
hope  that  they  will  wake  up  the  next  morning  and 
there  will  be  a  special  break  for  capital  gains  tax 
income? 

(No  hands.) 

CONGRESSMAN  STUDDS:  Now  you  know. 
Now  you  know  why  this  one  really,  really,  really 
matters. 

I  want  to  say  a  special  thank  you,  first  of  all,  for  the 
trade  labor  movement  in  general.  Some  of  you  are 
old  enough  to  remember,  and  you  won't  admit  it,  I 
see  some  not  in  the  workers  union,  not  you,  Abe,  but 
some  in  New  Bedford  when  I  first  ran  for  Congress 
in  1970  as  a  kid.  Our  New  Bedford  headquarters  was 
the  ILG  building  in  New  Bedford.  As  long  as  I  live 
I  will  not  ever  forget  cither  the  Ladies  Garment 
laborers,  the  textile  workers,  the  working  people  in 
New  Bedford,  or  the  lessons  I  learned  at  that  point 
about  the  trade  union  movement  in  general. 

As  you  know,  as  you  heard  in  the  introduction,  a 
Governor  ^o  is  probably  not  the  best  friend  that 
working  people  ever  had  in  this  state  presided  over 
an  exercise  in  redrawing  the  maps  of  our  Congres- 
sional districts  a  few  months  ago,  and  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  this  member  of  Congress  he  took  his  razor  out 
and  cut  out  the  entire  New  Bedford  region  and  the 
heart  and  soul  of  the  Democratic  vote  in  our  Con- 
gressional district  for  22  years.  What  he  also  cut  out 
was  a  Congressional  district  that  had  been  together 
for  200  years.  Cape  Cod  and  New  Bedford  were  put 


together  in  1788,  if  you  could  believe  that,  for  the 
first  Congress.  It  was  good  enough  for  over  two 
centuries  until  Governor  Weld  came  along,  and  now 
it  was  not  such  a  hot  idea.  He  thought  he  would  draw 
a  district  for  a  special  friend  of  his  and  Secretaiy  of 
Economic  Affairs,  not  that  well-known,  "I  will 
spread  this  name  around."  But  he  thought  by  cut- 
ting all  New  Bedford  out,  one-third  of  our  district, 
and  not  only  that,  the  one-third  that  we  had  done  the 
best  in  for  22  years.  So  he  thought  he  would  build  a 
district  for  a  Republican. 

Incidentally,  as  you  may  know,  the  Republican  for 
whom  he  carved  this  district,  who  likes  to  boast 
about  jobs,  was  in  charge  of  jobs  in  Massachusetts 
at  a  time  when  he  lost  more  in  two  years  than  any 
other  time  in  our  whole  histoiy  as  a  state.  I  will  put 
that  aside.  That  is  not  what  we  are  here  to  talk 
about.  He  took  away  New  Bedford  and  that  hurt  like 
hell.  New  Bedford  is  a  member  of  the  family. 

But  they  outfoxed  themsekes.  You  know  what  they 
put  in?  They  added  Quincy,  Weymouth,  half  of 
Brockton  and  some  of  the  towns  in  between,  and 
guess  what,  what  they  added  was  a  ^ole  bunch  of 
Democrats  with  a  capital  D,  every  bit  as  good  and 
solid  as  the  Democrats  in  the  City  of  New  Bedford, 
and  they  have  built  a  Congressional  district  which 
we  are  going  to  win  in  three  and  a  half  weeks.  And 
Joe  Moakley  and  I  are  going  to  restore  clout  to  this 
state. 

Think  of  it.  Everybody  is  old  enough  to  remember 
the  greats  of  the  last  generation  of  Massachusetts 
politics  in  Washington:  Speaker  Tip  O'Neill,  who  is 
now  retired;  Eddie  Boland  from  Springfield.  I  hate 
to  mention  a  Republican,  but  if  you've  got  to  men- 
tion a  Republican,  Silvio  Conte,  a  wonderful  human 
being.  They  are  gone  now.  Tip  isn't  gone.  You 
know  what  he  did  last  week?  Tip  and  Millie  finally 
changed  their  registration  from  Cambridge  to  Har- 
wich so  they  could  vote  for  us.  But  this  generation 

(Applause.) 

CONGRESSMAN  STUDDS:  Those  great  figures 
in  recent  Massachusetts  political  histoiy  have  re- 
tired and  are  no  longer  here.  Now  a  new  generation. 
Joe  Moakley  and  I,  who  were  elected  the  same  day, 
have  co-deeds  to  this  delegation.  Joe  is  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Rules  Committee.  As  you  know,  you 
have  a  new  chair  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Commit- 
tee and  this  state  is  going  to  have  two  of  the  50  chairs 
in  the  next  Congress,  and  a 

Governor  who  thought  he  had  redevised  a  Republi- 
can district  is  going  to  wake  up  on  November  4th  and 
take  a  look  at  that  map  and  scratch  his  head,  because 
you  know  what?  When  you  add  Quincy,  Weymouth 
and  Brockton  to  the  South  Shore,  Cape  and  Islands, 
I  get  a  district  which  is  far  better  than  anybody  ever 
dared  dream. 
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Let  me  give  you  an  example.  We  have  the  State 
Maritime  Academy  in  Buzzards  Bay,  and  I  was  able 
to  announce  last  week  a  plan  we  had  been  working 
on  for  several  months  to  bring  work  to  the  shipyard 
in  Quincy.  Within  the  next  week  those  of  you  who 
drive  over  the  Fore  River  Bridge  are  going  to  see  a 
big  vessel  sitting  there,  part  of  the  regular  reserve 
force.  It  is  going  to  serve  as  a  platform  for  training, 
not  only  cadets  in  the  Maritime  Academy,  but 
longshoremen,  military  and  reserve  personnel,  for 
the  regular  reserve  force.  It  is  a  pilot  program  for 
the  country.  And  within  a  couple  weeks  after  that 
you  will  see  a  second  large  vessel  in  Quincy.  It  will 
be  a  roll-on/roll-off  carrier,  and  that  also  will  be 
there  as  a  training  program  conducted  as  a  pilot 
program  by  the  Maritime  Academy. 

And  the  shipyard  in  Quincy,  as  many  of  you  know, 
has  been  hanging  on  by  a  thread,  struggling  to  come 
back  to  life.  It  is  going  to  be  put  on  the  national  map 
as  the  cutting  edge  of  the  future  of  our  reserve  force 
and  its  training.  And  not  long  after  that  there  are 
going  to  be  more  vessels  in  that  yard,  and  we  have  a 
fighting  chance  to  bring  back  something  that  was  the 
economic  lifeblood  of  the  entire  South  Shore. 

And  those  of  you  who  are  from  Quincy,  Weymouth 
or  Holbrook  or  that  region  know  what  the  MWRA 
means  to  your  water  and  sewer  rates,  it  is  your  ability 
to  stay  in  your  own  home.  Well,  guess  what  the 
committee  I  chair  has?  The  Qean  Water  Act.  And 
we  are  working  in  conjunction  with  the  new  Presi- 
dent, whose  name  is  all  over  this.  We  are  going  to 
rewrite  this  so  the  federal  government  shares  the 
responsibility,  and  people  who  own  homes  in  the 
greater  Boston  area  and  Quincy  and  Weymouth 
won't  lose  them  because  the  water  and  sewer  bill 
have  gotten  higher  than  their  mortgage. 

(Applause.) 

CONGRESSMAN  STUDDS:  And  then  to  come 
back,  then  we  could  tell  that  to  a  governor  who 
thought  he  was  pretty  clever  in  drawing  some  maps. 
We  have  a  district  which  makes  all  kinds  of  sense, 
and  when  you  put  together  the  unique  resources  of 
Cape  Cod,  the  world-class  training  at  Buzzards  Bay, 
the  shipyard  at  Quincy,  and  manpower  on  the  South 
Shore,  you  have  something  special  here. 

Let  me  tell  you  something  personal.  They  put  half 
of  Brockton,  Joe  Moakley  and  I  share  the  City  of 
Brockton.  I  spent  yesterday  in  part  of  Brockton.  It 
made  me  angry.  It  made  me  feel  a  little  bit  how  I  felt 
22  years  ago  when  I  worked  the  streets  of  New 
Bedford.  It  looks  a  little  bit  like  the  pictures  of 
Berlin  in  1944, 1945. 

Yesterday  afternoon  I  was  in  an  elderly  housing 
complex  in  the  City  of  Brockton,  about  170  units. 
Here  it  is  a  very  nice  building  and  it  has  magnifi- 
cently landscaped  gi-ounds,  beautiful  flowers,  shrubs 
and  trees,  but  you  know  what?  The  folks  that  live 
there  don't  dare  walk  out  into  those  gardens. 
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Yesterday  you  remember  was  a  beautiful  fall  day. 
You  know  what?  The  people  are  cowering  in  their 
apartments.  One  older  woman  showed  me  a  bullet 
hole  in  her  wall.  Right  through  her  apartment  into 
another.  The  six  blocks  surrounding  this  elderly 
complex  look  not  unlike  Berlin  in  1944  and  '45. 

If  you  are  from  Brockton,  you  have  been  through 
there  recently,  you  know  what  I  mean.  That  makes 
me  angry.  You  know  how  much  money  we  spent  in 
the  last  20  years  defending  this  country,  quote-un- 
quote? I  used  to  give  speeches  20  years  ago  when  I 
ran.  I  would  sometimes  wake  up  in  a  nightmare.  We 
had  cities  surrounded  by  missiles  to  defend  us,  but 
our  cities  were  in  flames  because  we  forgot  some- 
where along  the  line  what  we  were  trying  to  defend. 

I  don't  know  how  many  trillion  dollars  we  spent  in 
the  last  20  or  30  years  on  what  they  would  like  to  call 
defense,  but  you  go  look  at  that  part  of  the  City  of 
Brockton,  or  parts  of  the  City  of  Boston,  or  most  of 
the  cities  in  this  country,  and  you  will  realize  that  we 
did  in  fact  forget  what  it  was  we  were  trying  to 
defend. 

The  City  of  Los  Angeles,  you  know,  was  in  flames 
this  year  not  because  of  some  foreign  country  attack- 
ing it,  but  because  we  had  forgotten  completely  what 
we  were  to  defend.  We  need  to  rebuild  those  cities. 
And  when  you  rebuild  cities,  you  not  only  make  it 
possible  for  people  that  work  all  their  lives,  who  have 
a  few  years  to  go,  hopefully  in  dignity  to  walk  out  in 
their  own  garden  and  feel  safe,  but  you  also  put 
people  to  work. 

Now,  just  in  case  you  didn't  think  this  was  an  import- 
ant election,  I  am  sure  you  heard  it  from  your  leaders 
here.  Think  what  the  current  President  has  vetoed. 
You  can't  think  what  he  has  done,  because  he  hasn't 
done  anything.  Now  he  has  been  in  office  for  almost 
four  years.  And  in  all  those  four  years  do  you  know 
what  he  has  asked  the  Congress  to  do?  You  got  it, 
absolutely  nothing. 

The  only  thing,  the  only  thing  this  President  has 
come  to  us  with  any  degree  of  passion,  if  you  could 
use  that  word  for  George  Bush,  with  any  sense  that 
he  really  cares  about  something,  he  has  asked  us 
over  and  over  again,  with  something  that  sounds  like 
real  enthusiasm,  would  you  please  lower  the  capital 
gains  tax  across  the  board.  Which  is  to  say,  it  would 
make  life  a  little  bit  easier  for  people  who  trade 
pieces  of  paper  one  with  one  another,  not  for  people 
who  create  new  jobs,  new  capital  or  new  investments 
or  new  factories,  no,  no,  no,  just  for  people  who  buy 
and  sell  stocks  or  old  Madonna  posters  or  anything 
else  they  could  make  money  on.  That  is  the  only 
thing  he  seems  to  care  about. 

Now,  this  President  until  a  year  ago  was  very  popular 
and  he  could  have  done  anything  he  wanted  to  do. 
That  is  when  a  President  gets  their  work  done,  in  the 
first  term,  peak  of  their  popularity.  What  did  he  say? 
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He  had  an  agenda.  He  locked  in  the  Congress  and 
said,  "You  can't  come  out  of  there."  He  just  hap- 
pened to  not  have  an  agenda. 

This  man  got  elected  President  before  he  figured 
out  why  he  wanted  to  be  President  in  the  first  place, 
but  he  had  a  lot  of  vetoes.  What  is  the  thing  he  said 
"no"  to?  The  first  veto,  or  one  of  the  first  vetoes, 
was  the  minimum  wage.  Remember  Hany  Truman, 
which  this  President  likes  to  compare  himself  to? 
Truman,  when  he  attacked  the  80th  Congress,  he 
said,  "I  tell  you  about  these  Republicans.  They  like 
the  minimum  wage.  The  lower  the  minimum,  the 
more  they  like  it." 

Well,  this  President  vetoed,  one  of  his  first  days  in 
office,  to  raise  that  minimum.  He  vetoed  unemploy- 
ment compensation  twice,  I  think,  and  the  process- 
ing; there  was  no  need  for  it.  He  kept  saying  he 
vetoed  the  striker  replacement.  He  vetoed  family 
leave,  probably  the  same  day  that  he  gave  a  speech 
somewhere  about  family  values. 

Well,  working  people  in  this  country  could  give  the 
President  and  the  Vice  President  a  couple  of  pieces 
of  advice  on  what  is  meant  by  family  values.  How 
about  job  training?  How  about  day-care?  How 
about  education?  How  about  health  care?  How 
about  family  leave?  Those  are  the  family  values  that 
matter  to  real  people. 

The  President  and  the  Vice  President  don't  know  an 
awful  lot  about  real  people.  And  you  know  what  else 
he  vetoed?  He  vetoed  a  tax  bill.  We  gave  him  a  bill; 
we  are  about  to  give  him  another  one.  Incidentally, 
we  gave  him  a  bill  a  little  while  ago  that  had  all  the 
investment  tax  credits,  research  development  tax 
credits,  all  the  things  he  asked  us  for;  and  for  once 
he  was  right  —  the  law  of  averages  —  to  try  to  get 
the  economy  moving  again;  and  he  vetoed  it.  You 
know  why?  Because  he  said  it  was  a  tax  increase  and 
read  his  lips  and  all  that  stuff. 

Well,  guess  for  whom  it  was  a  tax  increase?  For 
people  making  over  $200,000  a  year,  plus  a  surtax  on 
people  making  over  a  million  dollars  a  year.  And 
the  reason  he  had  to  increase  their  taxes  was  because 
there  was  a  slight  reduction  in  terms  of  fairness  for 
people  in  the  middle,  and  the  President  said,  "No, 
no,  no,  we  can't  have  it."  But  he  does  want  the 
capital  gains  tax.  He  wants  it  very,  very  much. 

Now,  let  me  tell  you  something,  I  am  going  to  share 
something  with  you.  I  don't  mean  to  tell  you  some- 
thing, I  want  to  share  with  you  very  quickly  why  I 
think  this  is  the  most  important  of  all  elections  we 
will  ever  see.  This  is  the  only  country,  and  I  think 
you  all  know  this,  this  is  the  only  developed  country 
on  the  face  of  this  earth,  with  the  exception  of  one, 
and  I  bet  you  all  know  what  that  one  is,  where  every 
one  of  us  is  going  to  go  to  bed  tonight  worried  that 
when  we  wake  up  in  the  morning  someone  in  our 
family  will  have  a  terrible  accident,  someone  maybe 
has  been  diagnosed  with  Alzheimer's  disease,  one 


may  have  had  a  stroke,  a  child  may  have  been  bom 
with  a  birth  defect,  somebody  could  be  diagnosed 
with  AIDS,  some  tragedy  to  befall  a  family  and  we 
not  only  have  to  deal  with  the  human  aspects  of  that 
tragedy,  we  also  have  to  face  the  fact  that  we  will  be 
financially  broke,  busted,  in  order  to  cope  with  it. 
That  isn't  true  anywhere  in  this  world  except  here 
and  in  South  Africa.  Great  company.  Great  com- 
pany for  us  to  be  in. 

And  it  isn't  that  we  don't  spend  the  money,  we  spend 
more  money  than  any  nation  on  the  earth  on  health 
care.  And  how  many  people,  how  many  hands  went 
up,  you  know,  who  doesn't  have  any  health  insur- 
ance. Almost  40  million  Americans  don't  have  any. 
Tens  of  millions  more  may  as  well  not  have  any  if 
something  awful  happens  to  them.  And  what  do  you 
suppose  President  Bush  has  suggested  we  do  about 
this?  He  has  asked  us  to  cut  spending  for  Medicare. 
That  is  all  he  has  asked  us  to  do. 

Now,  I  didn't  mean  to  shout  at  you  early  in  the 
morning,  but  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  you  may  notice, 
those  of  you  who  will  confess  to  remembering  20 
years  ago  when  I  ran  for  office,  I  was  much  older  at 
the  time,  but  I  have  a  degree  of  energy  and  enthusi- 
asm, especially  some  of  you  from  New  Bedford  will 
remember,  I  feel  the  same  way  again,  I  pledge  to  you 
with  respect  to  Quincy  south  and  over  to  Brockton 
and  down  to  the  Cape,  we  are  going  to  run  a  cam- 
paign so  hard,  so  vigorous,  so  affirmative,  so  posi- 
tive, so  focused  on  what  people  care  about,  and  what 
people  care  about  you  know  better  than  anybody 
else,  is  being  able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  the 
people  they  care  most  about,  the  family  and  people 
for  whom  they  are  responsible. 

The  people  in  this  state  and  this  country  are  hurting, 
and  they  deserve  the  respect  and  dignity  to  be 
treated  by  their  own  government  with  an  under- 
standing. And  when  Governor  Qinton  says  that  the 
heart  and  soul  of  his  administration  is  going  to  be  to 
put  people  first,  to  put  people  to  work,  to  invest  in 
America,  to  build  bridges  and  roads,  and  clean  water 
and  air,  and  that  means  Quincy,  and  ships,  and  that 
means  Quincy,  and  to  put  people  to  work,  that  ought 
to  be  reason  enough  coupled  with  health  care,  cou- 
pled with  fairness,  coupled  with  wanting  to  feel  good 
about  yourself  and  your  job  and  your  family  and  your 
country. 

There  is  no  reason  on  earth  that  you  should  be  the 
first  generation  of  people  in  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try to  be  convinced  that  your  kids  are  going  to  have 
it  less  good  than  you  have  it.  That  has  never  ever 
happened  ever  in  200  years,  and  by  every  measure 
we  have  now  most  Americans  think  that  their  chil- 
dren and  their  grandchildren  will  have  a  more  diffi- 
cult time  and  tougher  time  than  they  had.  That  is 
turning  upside-down  the  American  dream.  That  is 
turning  upside-down  what  this  country  has  always 
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been  about.  It  is  turning  upside-down  what  each  one 
of  us  of  us  have  three  and  a  half  weeks  to  put 
right-side  up  again. 

And  I  know  you  have  a  lot  on  your  mind,  but  if  you 
could  find  it  inside  you  to  take  the  kind  of  energy 
that  most  of  you  have  used  to  take  care  of  yourselves 
and  your  family  for  a  long  time,  and  get  a  little  more 
and  work  you-know-what  off  in  the  next  three  and  a 
half  weeks  so  that  on  November  4th  we  are  every  bit 
as  happy  and  as  proud.  The  Governor  of  this  state, 
I  hope,  is  going  to  be  confused  and  we  will  feel  very 
good  about  that  indeed. 

Thank  you  all  very  much. 

(Applause  and  standing  ovation.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Our  next  speaker  comes  to  us  by 
way  of  Washington,  but  originally  from  New  York. 
She's  a  vice  president  and  legislative  director  and 
executive  secretary  to  the  political  department  of  the 
Special  International  Ladies  Garment  Workers. 
She  is  a  graduate  from  New  York  University  School 
of  Journalism.  She  was  and  still  is  listed  by  the 
Ladies  Home  Journal  as  one  of  America's  75  most 
important  women,  Who's  Who  of  American 
Women  cited  her  name  as  one  of  the  District  of 
Columbia's  top  ten  lobbyists  by  the  Washington 
Business  Review.  And  there  has  never,  ever  been  a 
time  that  I  have  gone  to  Washington  and  not  seen 
Evie  around.  She  is  everyplace.  She  is  a  dynamic 
woman. 

Let's  give  a  great  Boston  welcome  to  Evie  Dubrow. 

(Applause.) 

MS.  DUBROW:  Thank  you  very  much,  Joe,  Bob.  I 
think  your  treasurer  is  not  here. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  am  absolutely  amazed  at  the 
talents  of  my  own  vice  president,  Ron  Alman.  I  am 
now  going  to  call  him  rabbi  from  here  on  in.  I  think 
the  prayer  he  gave  was  a  veiy  wise  and  moving  one. 

Geny  Studds  just  talked  about  specifics  that  affect 
all  of  us.  I  want  to  start  off  first  on  telling  you  why  I 
think  Mr.  Bush  is  such  a  disaster  not  only  to  the  labor 
movement,  but  to  the  whole  country.  You  know, 
there  is  a  Yiddish  expression  called  chutzpah.  I 
don't  know  how  many  of  you  know  it.  And  the 
general  interpretation  of  it  is  a  man  kills  his  mother 
and  father  and  then  throws  himself  on  the  mercy  of 
the  court  because  he  is  an  orphan.  And  the  one 
thing  that  George  Bush  doesn't  have  or  does  have, 
is  chutzpah. 

For  instance,  when  he  talks  about  Harry  Truman 
and  he  as  though  they  were  buddies.  I  want  to  say 
to  George  Bush,  Harry  Truman's  campaign  was  the 
first  Presidential  campaign  I  was  ever  in.  You  ain't 
no  Harry  Truman,  Mr.  Bush. 

I  want  to  talk  a  little  bit  about  his  attack  on  Bill 
Qinton,  when  he  was  a  scholar,  Rhodes  scholar. 


All  over  the  papers  Bush  does  not  have  anything  to 
say  about  what  would  affect  you  and  me  and  our 
country  and  the  world.  No,  he  has  to  talk  about 
Clinton  in  Oxford;  ^en  he  went  to  Russia  as  a 
student.  He  forgets  that  Mr.  Nixon  went  to  Russia, 
and  he  was  President  of  the  United  States,  and  I 
didn't  hear  Mr.  Bush  complain  about  that,  and  Rus- 
sia was  a  Communist  country  at  that  time. 

He  talked  about  Qinton  leading  anti-war  parades  in 
London,  and  this  morning  the  man  who  is  responsi- 
ble for  those  parades  said  he  never  even  saw  Bill 
Qinton.  He  may  have  been  there,  but  he  certainly 
wasn't  an  active  person.  And  four  of  his  fellow 
students  at  Oxford  said  he  wasn't  particularly  ex- 
pressing anti-war  sentiments.  He  said  he  was 
against  the  war.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  them 
described  him  as  right  of  center.  But  how  come  Mr. 
Bush  doesn't  mention  the  fact  that  he  has  twice 
proposed  most-favored  nation  status  for  China, 
which  is  the  biggest  Communist  nation  in  this  world 
today,  and  is  the  biggest  exporter  of  all  of  the  things 
that  have  caused  us  to  lose  our  jobs  in  textiles, 
apparel,  electronics,  and  everything  else. 

How  come,  Mr.  Bush,  you  have  the  chutzpah  to 
suggest  that  Bill  Qinton  is  a  Commie  when  you  are 
supporting  the  greatest  Communist  country  in  the 
world,  who  gunned  down  students  in  Tienenman 
Square,  has  failed  those  people  who  are  looking  for 
democracy  in  China.  Somebody  ought  to  remind 
Mr.  Bush  of  that.  That  is  a  country,  incidentally,  that 
when  they  export  goods  to  this  country,  use  prison 
and  slave  labor.  And  I  want  to  say  to  President 
Bush,  that  is  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  of  America  which  said,  "No  exports  made 
with  prison  labor,  slave  labor  could  be  sold  in  this 
country." 

(Applause.) 

MS.  DUBROW:  You  talk  about  chutzpah.  He 
talks  about  himself  as  being  concerned  about  the 
people  of  this  country.  Well,  Gerry  Studds  went 
down  the  line  on  a  number  of  pieces  of  legislation, 
but  I  remind  you  that  he  vetoed  the  cable  TV  bill. 
And  finally,  even  the  Republicans  got  so  worried 
about  it,  that  when  he  brought  them  down  to  the 
White  House  the  day  that  the  override  was  going  to 
take  place,  he  could  not  move  one  of  those  Repub- 
lican leaders,  because  they  said,  "Mr.  President,  this 
is  an  important  consumer  bill,  and  if  we  don't  over- 
ride the  veto  we  sure  as  shooting  aren't  going  to  be 
back  here  next  year  in  the  103rd  session  of  Con- 
gress." And  so  we  immediately  drew  a  standstill  on 
that. 

But  we  couldn't  get  those  same  Republicans  to  help 
us  override  the  unemployment  insurance  bill  that  he 
twice  vetoed,  and  the  only  reason  the  third  time  he 
did  it  was  again  because  his  own  Republicans  in 
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Congress  went  to  him  and  said,  **With  unemploy- 
ment rising,  Mr.  President,  you  have  got  to  sign  this 
bill." 

Talk  about  chutzpah.  When  he  talks  about  jobs, 
when  the  very  people  who  have  lost  their  jobs  could 
not  get  extra  unemployment  compensation  to  take 
care  of  their  families,  I  really  see  red,  and  I  don't 
mean  Communist  red. 

When  I  listen  to  George  Bush  tiy  to  harp  back  to  the 
Roosevelt  and  Truman  days,  Roosevelt  passed  So- 
cial Security  because  he  believed  that  workers  who 
had  worked  all  their  lives,  when  they  retired,  should 
be  able  to  get  some  help  in  keeping  body  and  soul 
together,  and  that  they  were  entitled,  they  were 
entitled  to  a  pension  to  inliich  they  were  paying 
themselves. 

Bush  would  like  to  cap  Social  Security  if  he  could. 
When  we  got  Medicare,  as  Geny  Studds  told  you,  it 
was  because  it  was  necessary  for  people  to  have  some 
health  insurance,  and  that  didn't  include  the  40  mil- 
lion that  have  no  health  insurance  at  all  because  they 
work  for  employers  who  don't  give  it  to  them.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  United  States  book  of  laws  that  says 
they  have  to  have  health  insurance. 

How  about  the  civil  rights  bill  which  gave  women 
certain  rights?  Twice  he  vetoed  that  bill,  even 
though  he  knew  there  was  a  section  in  it  that  said 
there  shall  be  no  discrimination  because  of  sex.  And 
that  meant  that  women  were  to  get  everything  that 
men  got,  as  long  as  they  could  produce  on  their  jobs. 
Oh,  no,  he  vetoed  that  bill  finally  and  said,  oh,  that 
is  a  terrible  bill  because  it  sets  up  unfair  standards, 
but  he  was  pushed  into  doing  it  not  because  he 
wanted  to,  but  because  the  Republicans  threatened 
him  with  going,  overriding  that  veto. 

The  crime  bill,  do  you  know  why  he  said  he  didn't 
want  the  crime  bill?  Because  there  was  in  that  the 
Brady  bill.  You  remember  Jim  Brady,  who  was  shot 
taking  the  shot  for  President  Reagan.  The  Brady 
Bill,  which  says  very  simply,  it  doesn't  take  away  any 
of  the  hunting  rifles,  despite  what  the  NRA  says.  It 
doesn't  do  anything.  But  it  says,  "Look,  you  want  to 
buy  a  gun  and  you  are  a  good  citizen,  you  have  to 
wait  a  week  so  they  could  check  your  record."  Any 
outstanding  citizen  who  has  nothing  to  wony  about 
isn't  going  to  worry  about  waiting  five  days  to  buy  a 
gun.  But  because  the  NRA,  which  is  fundamentally 
a  right-wing  organization,  even  though  there  are 
some  Democrats  who  belong  to  it,  fundamentally  a 
right-wing  organization  that  has  given  millions  of 
dollars  not  only  to  the  Bush  campaign  but  to  every 
right  wing  Republican  that  is  running  for  the  House 
or  the  Senate,  is  threatening  that  they  will  withdraw 
their  support. 

I  tell  you,  you  talk  about  chutzpah,  this  man  is 
incredible.  He  not  only  has  nothing  to  say  for  him- 
self, I  have  listened  time  and  time  again,  to  hear  him 
talking  about  how  he  would  get  interested  in  jobs. 


jobs,  jobs.  The  only  jobs  he  is  interested  in  is  the  job 
of  staying  President  of  the  United  States,  and  he 
doesn't  give  a  damn  \^1ioever  loses  their  job  while  he 
gets  to  be  President  again. 

I  want  to  tell  you,  however,  because  we  are  a  labor 
group  we  believe  in  the  labor  movement.  We  be- 
lieve that  in  America  the  labor  movement  is  the 
foundation  of  our  democracy  because  it  says  to  ev- 
erybody in  this  country  that  men  and  women  who 
work,  whether  they  work  as  skilled  workers,  un- 
skilled workers,  blue  collar,  white  collar  profession- 
als, every  one  of  them  are  helping  to  produce  for  this 
country,  and  they  should  be  recognized  as  they  arc 
all  over  the  world,  with  the  exception  of  countries 
like  China  and  Korea  and  Taiwan,  some  of  the 
Asiatic  countries  that  have  dictators  and  not  demo- 
cratically elected  governments.  Everywhere  else  the 
labor  movement  is  recognized  as  the  fountain  of 
democracy;  as  the  leadership  in  democratic  govern- 
ment, because  it  takes  in  a  microcosm  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Well,  Gerry  I  don't  think  even 
put  it  strong  enough.  I  can  tell  you  right  now  that 
George  Bush  has  the  labor  movement  as  the  first 
group  he  wants  to  decimate.  He  has  done  it  already 
as  President  of  the  United  States. 

You  know,  in  1938  the  Supreme  Court  was  then  a 
very  conservative  court,  came  down  with  what  we 
called  the  Davis  decision.  It  said  that  any  employer 
could  replace  strikers  permanently  with  scabs.  As 
we  know,  that  decision  nobody  paid  any  attention  to 
until  all  of  a  sudden  the  union-busting  lawyers  who 
wanted  to  make  a  lot  of  money  began  to  do  a  lot  of 
research.  The  International  Paper  Company,  and  it 
is  right  up  here  in  Maine  so  you  know  about  it  in  New 
England,  the  workers  went  on  strike,  and  all  of  a 
sudden  their  union-busting  lawyers,  with  the  help  of 
the  Bush  administration,  pulled  up  this  Davis  deci- 
sion, and  said  to  the  strikers,  "If  you  don't  go  back 
to  work  we,  under  the  law,  have  a  right  to  replace 
you  permanently."  And  it  began  to  move  like  wild- 
fire. 

My  own  union  in  Racine,  Wisconsin,  where  we  had 
a  contract  with  a  union  since  1934,  when  a  new  owner 
came  in  who  himself  was  a  union-busting  lawyer, 
wanted  us  to  take  a  pay  cut  and  a  cut  in  health  care, 
and  our  workers  went  out  on  strike.  Three  days  after 
the  strike  was  declared  he  said,  "Every  worker,  un- 
less he  went  back  to  work  on  our  terms,  we  are  going 
to  replace  you  permanently."  And  it  took  the  Sena- 
tor of  Wisconsin,  Congressman  Aspin,  it  took  the 
community,  religious  groups,  six  women  who  went 
on  a  hunger  strike,  to  finally  make  it  clear  to  this  gi^ 
who  is  the  son-in-law  of  Johnson  Wax,  same  John- 
son of  Johnson  Wax,  who  got  Racine  in  the  first 
place  as  kind  of  a  wedding  present,  finally  had  to  give 
in.  Now,  our  striker  replacement  bill  passed  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  with  about  30  Republicans  in 
the  House,  and  about  three  or  four  Republican 
Senators,  but  it  wasn't  enough  to  override  a  veto. 
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And  that  was  one  of  the  things  that  came  down  from 
the  White  House  saying,  "We  don't  think  that  we 
should  be  against  the  law  that  is  established."  That 
isS5andHR55. 

Well,  unlike  President  Bush,  Bill  Qinton,  the  very 
first  time  he  announced  he  was  running  for  Presi- 
dent said,  "I  will  sign  a  bill  that  says,  'strikers  could 
not  be  removed  from  a  place  permanently  by  scabs.'" 

(Applause.) 

MS.  DUBROW:  What  about  the  Beck  decision? 
You  know,  the  Republicans  right  wing  is  scared  stiff 
of  the  labor  movement.  They  know  when  we  put  our 
shoulder  to  the  wheel,  they  know  when  we  under- 
stand that  there  is  a  crisis  that  might  help  the  cause 
of  organized  labor  in  this  country,  that  we  get  to- 
gether and  we  fight.  And  how  do  we  fight?  Well,  we 
fight  in  a  number  of  ways.  One,  we  raise  money 
voluntarily  from  our  people  to  give  money  to  people 
like  Geny  Studds  and  the  other  members  of  Con- 
gress that  we  support,  as  well  as  the  Presidency  if 
they  take  PAC  money.  We  do  it  because  we  have 
forces  who  go  out  and  work  and  vote  and  fight.  But 
the  Beck  decision  was  going  to  make  it  difficult.  The 
Beck  decision  said  any  plant  that  has  any  kind  of  a 
federal  contract  at  all  must  put  a  big  announcement 
on  that  any  worker  who  doesn't  want  his  or  her 
money  used  for  political  action  has  a  right  to  demand 
that  money  back. 

Now,  like  every  other  organization,  we  have  idiots  in 
the  labor  movement,  and  we  also  have  people  who 
used  to  be  scabs. 

I  remember  once  when  I  was  organizing  in  New 
Jersey,  we  finally  settled  the  strike  and  the  scabs  had 
come  in  and  somebody  said,  "How  can  you  accept 
the  scabs  in  your  union?"  I  said,  "Before  the  strike 
they  were  SOB's.  Now  they  are  my  SOB's,  and  I 
have  to  teach  them." 

Well,  we  do  have  a  few  in  the  labor  movement,  but 
basically,  that  was  simply  another  blow  at  the  polit- 
ical judgment  and  the  political  strength  of  the  labor 
movement.  And  Mr.  Bush  went  along  with  the  Beck 
decision  and  said,  "This  is  the  way  it  has  to  be." 

You  look  at  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  who  used  to  be 
a  member  of  Congress.  She  was  one  of  the  most 
right-wing  members  of  Congress  we  ever  had.  She 
never  voted  for  a  labor  bill,  and  yet  she  is  head  of  a 
department  which  was  established  by  the  govern- 
ment to  be  concerned  with  what  is  happening  to  the 
workers  in  this  country. 

No,  Mr.  Bush  has  real  chutzpah.  When  he  goes  to  a 
little  local  in  Trenton,  New  Jersey  of  the  laborers, 
and  they  have  big  union  signs  and  he  makes  his 
speech  from  there  as  if  to  give  the  impression,  "Well, 
of  course  he  is  for  organized  labor." 

When  he  said  he  would  do  anything  to  be  re-elected 
he  meant  it.  He  meant  that  he  couldn't  go  too  low 
if  there  is  a  way  of  getting  re-elected. 


Now,  let's  look  at  the  other  picture,  at  the  chance  we 
have  for  the  first  time  in  12  years  to  have  someone 
in  the  White  House  who  seems  to  understand  that 
when  you're  elected  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  you  aren't  a  Democrat  or  Republican,  you 
are  the  President  of  all  of  the  people  and  that  your 
concerns  should  be  for  those  people  who  sweat  in 
blood  and  production,  makes  this  country  great  if 
they  have  an  opportunity. 

So  why  did  Bill  Clinton  put  on  top  of  his  agenda, 
jobs,  and  he  has  a  program?  He  talks  about  infra- 
structure. I  don't  think  Boston  or  New  Hampshire 
or  Maine  or  Connecticut  are  any  different  than  New 
York,  New  Jersey  or  California.  They  need  new 
roads;  they  need  new  bridges;  they  need  new  houses. 
They  need  all  of  these  things.  And  you  know,  the 
funny  part  of  it  is,  is  that  there  is  a  fund  called  the 
highway  fund  through  which  money,  taxes  from  gas- 
oline and  other  things  are  put  into  a  fund  for  infra- 
structure purposes.  And  do  you  know,  that  instead 
of  using  it  for  that.  Bush  has  tried  to  use  that  fund 
to  try  to  lower  the  deficit.  Anything  that  they  can  do 
not  to  give  people  jobs  in  this  country. 

You  listened  to  Mr.  Bush  at  the  Republican  conven- 
tion. You  heard  Pat  Buchanan  and  Pat  Robertson 
and  Jeny  Falwell.  You  heard  all  of  them  practically 
saying  that  this  country  has  to  be  a  right-wing 
fundamentalist  country  that  does  not  respect  the 
views  of  other  people,  and  particularly  of  the  labor 
movement. 

Clinton,  as  I  said,  is  going  to  pass  S  5,  or  HR  55,  the 
striker  replacement  bill.  He  has  made  it  clear  that 
he  thinks  labor's  stand  is  important.  He  has  said 
that  he  wants  to  put  people  back  to  work  at  fair 
wages.  He  is  on  our  side  on  the  environment.  Our 
kids  are  all  dying  because  we  don't  have  good 
enough  clean  air  and  clean  water  bills,  and  we  will 
have  this  under  Qinton  without  causing  problems  in 
terms  of  taking  away  jobs  some  of  our  people  are 
worried  about. 

He  wants  to  rebuild  the  cities,  which  is  going  to  be 
good  for  the  building  trades  and  eveiybody  else. 
And  let  me  talk  about  a  particular  situation  for  a 
minute.  I  want  to  talk  about  the  North  America 
Free  Trade  Agreement,  The  Mexican  Free  Trade 
Agreement,  as  you  know.  No,  we  don't  happen  to 
agree  with  Bill  Qinton  completely  on  this.  We  don't 
think  any  agreement  with  Mexico  is  any  good  until 
Mexico  shows  its  goodwill  by  raising  its  labor  stan- 
dards, its  health  standards  and  puts  in  effect  the 
environmental  bill  that  they  have  on  the  boards. 

Bill  Qinton  has  said  that  he  will  not  renegotiate  the 
contract  that  Mr.  Bush  initialed  the  other  day,  but, 
and  it  is  a  big  "but",  he  said  while  he  will  not  rene- 
gotiate, he  will  not  agree  to  that  agreement  unless, 
first  of  all,  the  agreement  is  implemented  with  a 
section  on  good  labor  standards  so  we  aren't  com- 
peting against  37  cents  an  hour  or  57  cents  an  hour. 
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He  said,  "I  will  not  agree  to  it  unless  I  can  implement 
the  environmental  sections.  I  am  going  to  insist  that 
we  have  retraining  funds." 

In  other  words,  while  we  would  rather  see  no  agree- 
ment at  the  moment,  we  at  least  know  that  there  is 
a  President  who  isn't  going  to  give  away  all  of  your 
jobs  to  sweatshop  countries  like  Mexico,  where  the 
rich  are  rich  and  the  poor  are  really  poor.  And  the 
only  other  thing  that  Bill  Clinton  has  gone  after  the 
Bush  administration,  is  this  whole  business  of  AID, 
the  Agency  for  International  Development.  Using 
our  taxpayers'  money,  and  you  know  damned  well 
that  if  you  don't  pay  your  taxes  the  tax  collector 
comes  after  you,  even  though  there  are  millions  of 
people  who  are  too  rich,  who  never  get  caught  by  the 
tax  collector.  But  using  our  tax  dollars  to  pay  for  ads 
say  to  our  employers,  "Come  down  to  the  Honduras. 
Come  down  to  Guatemala.  Come  down  to  El  Sal- 
vador where  you  only  will  have  to  pay  57  cents  an 
hour,  and  don't  worry  about  unions."  Now,  if  that 
isn't  chutzpah,  I  have  never  heard  the  word  before. 
If  that  isn't  using  tax  dollars  in  the  most  villainous 
way  I  know,  I  don't  know  about  villainous  ways. 

I  could  only  say  to  you  that  Bill  Qinton  is  solid  on 
these  things.  When  George  Bush  tries  to  say  he  is 
going  to  raise  taxes  on  the  middle  class,  he  knows  he 
is  lying  through  his  teeth.  Bill  Clinton  has  said  that 
he  wants  to  raise  the  taxes  on  those  people  with 
$200,000  or  more  of  income  a  year.  He  says  he  wants 
to  make  those  industries  that  have  gone  abroad,  who 
do  not  pay  any  taxes  to  this  country,  he  is  saying, 
"You  are  going  to  have  to  payyour  taxes  because  you 
are  American  companies." 

(Applause.) 

MS.  DUBROW:  He  is  going  to  insist  that  we  have 
a  retraining  program  for  those  whose  jobs  have  gone 
down  the  drain.  And  he  is  going  to  make  sure  that 
we  have  an  education  program  that  says  to  you, 
"Your  kids  and  your  grandkids  are  going  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  have  the  best  education  they  need  to 
have  if  their  parents  permit  it."  If  they  want  to  go  to 
college,  higher  education,  if  they  want  to  go  to  voca- 
tional schools,  it  isn't  going  to  depend  on  how  much 
money  you  make  or  how  much  money  you  have,  it  is 
going  to  be  done  on  the  basis  of  the  fact  that  any  kid 
is  going  to  have  his  opportunity,  and  that  kid  has  to 
in  return  agree  that  if  they  get  money  from  the 
government  for  education,  they  will  spend  a  couple 
of  years  doing  community  service  or  helping  to  pay 
back  that  way,  instead  of  having  to  pay  the  money 
back. 

And  health  care.  As  Gerry  said,  everybody  wakes  up 
in  the  morning  worried  about  what  we  are  going  to 
do  if  somebody  gets  terribly  sick.  Well,  all  I  could 
tell  you,  Bill  Clinton  knows  that  and  health  care  is  a 
big  issue  with  him.  He  knows  that  there  are  40 
million  people  who  are  dying  because  they  get  no 
health  care.  He  knows  that  workers  in  this  country 


can't  continue  to  have  to  pay,  and  that  their  em- 
ployer is  constantly  trying  to  cut  the  health  care 
benefits.  And  he  knows  another  thing,  that  a 
healthy  work  force  is  a  productive  work  force.  How 
could  anybody  who  is  sick  really  produce  well? 

And  Geny  talked  about  family  values.  Family  and 
medical  leave,  12  weeks  to  take  care  of  a  sick  baby 
or  sick  husband  or  wife,  or  take  care  of  elderly 
parents,  unpaid  leave.  Do  you  know  of  any  worker 
who  would  take  one  extra  day  for  unpaid  leave  unless 
they  had  to? 

This  country  is  no  longer  a  superpower,  no  matter 
what  you  say.  But  with  Bill  Qinton  we  have  a  chance 
to  come  back  on  the  ladder.  Where  all  over  the 
world  people  will  not  say,  "You  don't  understand 
what  America  is  all  about.  They  don't  have  health 
care;  they  don't  have  good  education.  They  tax  their 
people  beyond  their  ability  to  pay.  They  don't  care 
about  the  poor.  They  aren't  trying  to  rebuild  their 
cities.  They  are  not  caring  about  where  people  live, 
where  they  have  a  homeless  problem  in  the  richest 
country  in  the  world."  With  Bill  Clinton,  I  think  he 
will  get  our  respect  back,  not  only  from  the  Ameri- 
can people  but  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

And  let  me  finish  with  a  story  I  heard  the  other  day 
about  a  captain  of  a  battleship  who  was  booming  out 
directions,  saying,  "40  degrees  northeast."  And  a 
voice  came  back  and  said,  "No,  40  degrees  south- 
east." And  the  captain  said,  "No,  40  degrees  north- 
east." And  the  voice  came  back  and  said,  "No,  40 
degrees  southeast."  And  the  captain  said,  "I  am  a 
captain  in  the  Navy  of  the  United  States."  And  the 
voice  said,  "I  am  an  ensign  in  the  Navy  of  the  United 
States."  And  the  captain  said,  "I  insist  on  being  40 
degrees  northeast;  this  is  a  battleship."  And  the 
voice  came  back  and  said,  "I  insist  on  40  degrees 
southeast;  this  is  a  lighthouse." 

(Applause.) 

MS.  DUBROW:  Now,  you  talk  about  a  change  in 
directions.  Yes,  we  need  a  change  in  the  White 
House,  but  before  I  leave  I  want  to  say  a  good  word 
for  the  incredibly  fine  Senators  and  members  in 
Congress  you  have  sent  to  us  to  be  able  to  put  into 
effect  and  to  try  and  defeat  the  laws  that  are  sent  to 
us.  I  can't  say  enough  about  Joe  Moakley.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Rules  Committee  there  is  no  one  more 
concerned  about  the  workers  and  the  people  of  this 
country.  And  his  judicious  rulings  are  very  good  for 
us. 

Joe  Early,  who  went  through  a  very  bad  primary, 
needs  all  the  help  he  could  get.  Gerry  Studds  you 
heard  this  morning.  Ed  Markey  who  is  responsible 
for  the  cable  bill,  he  was  the  mainstay  of  that  bill. 
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Bamey  Frank,  who  is  constantly  on  our  side,  has  a 
hundred  percent  record.  Nick  Mavroules,  I  don't 
know  what  trouble  he  is  in,  but  all  I  know  is  that  Nick 
votes  for  us  and  works  for  us  in  Washington,  and  I 
believe  you  are  innocent  until  found  guilty. 

(Applause.) 

MS.  DUBROW:  And  John  Olver,  who  had  the 
same  thing  happen  to  him  happened  to  Geny 
Studds,  they  took  the  guts  out  of  his  original  district. 
But  John  Olver  in  his  quiet  way  is  a  great  fighter  and 
he  is  on  our  side  and  I  hope  you  will  go  out  and  work 
as  hard  as  you  can  to  bring  him  back. 

And  last  but  not  least,  of  course,  is  Joe  Kennedy, 
who  is  really  turning  out  to  be  a  real  Congressman 
on  the  right  side  of  the  fence.  And  listen  to  me,  and 
you  have  John  Keny  and  Ted  Kennedy,  without 
whom  we  could  do  nothing,  but  both  of  them  are 
doing  a  magnificent  job. 

(Applause.) 

MS.  DUBROW:  So  all  I  can  say  to  you  is,  it  is  not 
enough  for  you  just  to  go  out  and  vote  against 
George  Bush  and  for  these  people,  but  you  have 
people  who  are  over  18,  many  of  whom  have  not 
voted,  even  though  they  have  the  right  to.  Get  them 
to  vote.  Make  sure  the  members  of  your  family  do. 
But  more  than  that,  go  into  your  community,  into 
your  organizations,  into  your  churches,  and  cany  the 
word  that  for  the  first  time  in  12  years  the  ordinary 
man  and  woman,  the  workers  of  this  country,  the 
professionals  who  want  to  do  things  for  us,  the 
college  presidents  who  need  all  the  help  and  want 
our  kids  to  have  an  education,  that  the  only  way 
we're  not  going  to  be  set  back  another  half  century 
in  this  world  today  is  to  get  Bill  Qinton  elected.  And 
we  will  take  up  our  differences  with  him  when  he  is 
elected. 

Bring  back  a  good  Congressional  delegation  from 
Massachusetts,  and  remember  that  there  arc  more 
of  us  than  them,  but  we  have  to  go  out  to  work 
because  it  is  our  movement,  our  new  jobs,  our  wel- 
fare and  our  country  that  is  at  stake.  Thank  you  very 
much. 

(Applause.) 

MR  FAHERTY:  Didn't  I  teU  you  she  would  be 
something?  You  all  heard  Evie  talk  about  the  kind 
of  a  delegation  we  have  in  Washington,  and  we  have 
had  many  of  those  people  come  before  us. 

This  morning  it  is  with  extreme  pleasure  that  the 
junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  serving  his  sec- 
ond term,  speaks  to  our  delegation. 

John  Keny  is  a  great  friend  of  labor.  As  Evie  said, 
one  of  the  first  ones  to  sign  on  for  striker  replace- 
ment; "yes"  on  national  health  care.  He  is  another 
member  of  that  great  Massachusetts  delegation  that 
is  in  the  90  percent  labor  record  down  in  Washing- 
ton. 


John  Keny  has  not  only  served  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts with  great  distinction  prior  to  going  into  the 
Senate,  but  he  has  served  his  country  with  great 
distinction  and  now  as  a  Senator  serves  us  and  the 
rest  of  the  country  with  equal  distinction. 

Senator  John  Kerry. 

(Applause  and  standing  ovation.) 

SENATOR  KERRY:  Thank  you  very,  very  much. 
It  is  good  to  be  here  with  a  bipartisan  crowd.  I  was 
thinking  first  of  all,  how  terrific  it  is  to  be  out  of 
Washington  and  to  be  free,  in  a  sense,  to  come  back 
here  and  to  just  share  thoughts  with  you  good 
friends  and  folks  that  have  been  part  of  my  cam- 
paigns. 

And  as  I  walked  in  here  there  was  Washington 
standing  up  in  front  of  us,  but  the  right  kind  of 
Washington.  Folks,  Evie  Dubrow  is  one  of  the 
greatest  people  you  have  and  you  are  lucky  to  have 
down  there.  She  fights. 

(Applause.) 

SENATOR  KERRY:  I  joke  with  her.  Every  time  we 
have  a  vote  that  has  anything  to  do  with  working 
people's  interests,  there  is  Evie  standing  on  this 
particular  square  right  outside  the  elevator.  You 
can't  get  into  the  elevator,  you  can't  get  out  of  the 
elevator  without  Evie  Dubrow  saying,  "I  wantyou  to 
remember  how  to  vote  on  this  one."  And  I  tell  you, 
we  joke.  We  are  going  to  put  a  plaque  on  the  floor 
there  and  it  is  permanently  her  place.  And  she  is  just 
beautiful  and  wonderful  the  way  she  represents  the 
interests  of  people. 

I  have  got  to  tell  you  that  I  have  been  involved  in  the 
public  process,  as  I  think  you  know,  for  some  num- 
ber of  years  now.  I  don't  call  myself  an  oldtimer  in 
the  business,  but  I  am  getting  wiser.  And  I  have 
fought  some  battles  over  the  years  some  of  you  have, 
perhaps,  disagreed  with,  but  they  were  battles  of  the 
heart,  battles  of  the  gut,  battles  that  I  thought  cen- 
tered around  helping  people,  maybe  helping  them 
to  stay  alive.  Certainly  helping  them  to  lead  a  better 
life  and  to  reach  the  American  dream. 

I  have  never,  in  my  life,  seen  the  kind  of  disregard 
and  callousness,  a  total  abandonment  of  the  working 
people  of  this  country,  the  way  we  have  seen  over  the 
course  of  the  last  12  years.  My  friends,  this  Novem- 
ber is  the  time  to  say,  "We  have  had  enough,"  and 
take  these  rascals  and  throw  them  out  in  the  street 
where  they  belong. 

That  is  something  — 

(Applause.) 

We  have  passed  good  piece  of  legislation  after  good 
piece  of  legislation,  only  to  have  this  President,  who 
is  so  out  of  touch  that  he  now  tries  to  raise  the 
specter  of  a  young  student  who  travels  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  pretend  that  is  an  issue  when  there  are 
more  working  people  struggling  to  survive  than  at 
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any  time  in  American  history.  That  is  how  out  of 
touch  he  is.  35  pieces  of  legislation  we  passed  and 
he  walks  around  this  country  trying  to  suggest  that 
the  88th  Congress  is  a  do-nothing;  that  the  United 
States  Congress  is  to  blame. 

You  know,  I  was  thinking  about  what  to  share  with 
you  this  morning.  Let  me  just  share  some  of  these 
with  you,  because  I  asked  my  staff  before  I  came  over 
here,  I  said,  "Get  me  the  summary."  You  know,  we 
talk  about  35  vetoes.  These  aren't  just  vetoes,  these 
aren't  just  35  little  pieces  of  paper  that  a  President 
has  the  casual  discretion  to  turn  around  and  say,  "I 
don't  want  it."  These  are  programs  that  impact 
people's  lives.  These  are  the  things  that  you  send  us 
down  to  Washington  to  fight  for.  And  I  am  tired  of 
seeing  the  President  of  the  United  States  casually 
throw  them  out  while  his  friends  who  belong  to  the 
country  clubs,  and  his  friends  who  are  the  ones  who 
can  avoid  the  taxes  through  the  loopholes,  and  his 
friends  who  are  the  ones  that  don't  feel  the  pinch 
wiien  the  economy  turns  down,  are  the  ones  taking 
home  more  and  more,  while  the  working  people  of 
this  country,  who  are  the  backbone  of  America,  take 
home  less  and  less.  And  it  is  time  for  us  to  under- 
stand these  aren't  just  pieces  of  paper.  Let  me  share 
them  with  you.  1992,  the  National  Voter  Registra- 
tion Act.  We  wanted  to  let  Americans  have  a  chance 
to  vote  more  easily.  We  thought  it  was  fair  for 
people,  when  they  go  down  to  get  a  license,  or  a 
marriage  license,  or  a  hunting  permit,  all  of  which 
require  them  to  be  legitimate  citizens,  to  have  an 
address  to  say  where  they  live,  we  thought  it  would 
be  decent  to  let  them  vote  and  register  that  way.  But 
he  is  scared,  he  is  scared  that  if  you  let  democracy 
work  too  much  in  America  it  might  be  tough  for 
those  people  who  support  his  programs.  So  that  bill 
died. 

Then  there  was  an  NIH  revitalization  amendment, 
$5.4  billion  for  medical  research,  for  the  opportunity 
to  do  something  about  Alzheimer's,  Parkinson,  spi- 
nal cord  jury,  help  people  who  were  hurting.  Oh,  no, 
he  didn't  want  to  do  that,  so  he  vetoes  that  because 
of  ideological  differences  in  that  campaign  spending 
limit  and  reform. 

They're  ready  to  let  America  believe  that  the  real 
solution  to  our  gridlock  is  somehow  term  limits,  my 
friends,  but  we  have  term  limits  in  America.  I  have 
a  six-year  term  limit,  and  we  have  a  two-year  term 
limit  in  the  Congress.  And  if  you  want  to  make  the 
Presidency  more  powerful  than  it  is  today,  go  ahead 
and  pass  term  limits  if  you  want  to.  Tell  them  the 
day  they  are  elected  that  in  a  sense  that  is  the  end  of 
their  job  application,  so  they  will  be  looking  for  work 
in  ten  years.  So  every  bank,  every  special  interest  is 
a  prospective  employer.  You  think  bureaucracy  is 
bad  in  Washington  today,  tell  them  that  they  have 
term  limits,  but  their  bosses  haven't.  So  he  will  run 
the  legislation  and  not  the  people  that  go  down 
there.  That  is  an  issue. 


I  tell  you  something,  campaign  finance  reform  is  the 
key  to  taking  money  out  of  politics  and  to  reform. 
The  President  vetoed  the  Tax  Fairness  and  Eco- 
nomic Growth  Act.  Now,  here  is  one  for  you,  my 
friends.  We  cut  taxes  for  middle  Americans.  You 
could  have  walked  home  with  500,  800  more  bucks 
to  spend  on  something,  maybe  buy  clothing  for  a  kid, 
maybe  buy  a  car,  maybe  who  knows,  take  the  vaca- 
tion that  you  had  to  postpone.  We  also,  in  order  to 
pay  for  that,  were  responsible.  We  didn't  just  add  to 
the  deficit,  we  looked  at  that  upper  one  percent  of 
America  that  has  gained  in  personal  income,  that 
has  had  their  taxes  cut  from  70  percent  down  to  28 
percent  in  the  course  of  eight  years,  and  we  said, 
"That  is  not  fair.  We  ought  to  tax  them  a  little 
more."  So  we  did.  But  the  President,  in  keepingwith 
his  promise  to  "Read  my  lips,"  and  not  the  hearts  of 
American  people,  just  read  his  lips,  vetoed  that,  too. 

You  know  what?  It  had  a  targeted  capital  gains  tax. 
It  had  in  it  research  and  development  grants.  It  had 
in  it  opportunities  to  revitalize  the  economy,  but  the 
President  vetoed  that  and  vetoed  with  it  no  sense  of 
fairness  to  the  working  people  of  this  country. 

What  is  most-favored-nation  status  for  China? 
China,  the  fastest-growing  economy  in  the  worid 
today,  growing  by  ten  percent.  China,  that  has  no 
working  standards  for  its  people.  China,  that  has  no 
environmental  standards,  no  OSHA,  no  fairness  for 
its  labor,  which  has  30  percent  of  its  goods  being 
exported  to  the  United  States.  For  years,  my 
friends,  we  had  a  policy  towards  the  Soviet  Union 
that  said  that  if  the  Soviet  Union  wasn't  going  to 
treat  human  rights  as  an  issue  of  importance,  we 
weren't  going  to  give  it  most-favored-nation  status. 
What  is  so  special  about  China  when  they  crush  a 
revolution  for  people  trying  to  get  a  democracy,  and 
sending  30  percent  of  their  products  to  the  United 
States  to  undercut  your  jobs,  to  undercut  the  textiles 
that  are  sitting  over  there  on  that  table?  The  Pres- 
ident doesn't  want  to  hold  them  accountable,  so  he 
vetoes  our  efforts  to  have  a  minimum  standard  for 
China. 

The  education  President?  No  way.  He  vetoes  the 
250  billion  we  would  have  spent  over  the  years  in 
order  to  help  us  in  our  education  system. 

What  about  the  Extended  Unemployment  Compen- 
sation Act?  People  have  been  out  of  woric  for  a  year 
and  a  half.  The  United  States  Congress  said,  "That 
is  unconscionable."  They  have  exhausted  their  un- 
employment benefits.  They  deserve  an  opportunity 
to  be  able  to  say,  "I  will  hold  onto  a  house,"  to  keep 
clinging  to  the  American  dream.  What  did  the  Pres- 
ident do?  He  called  extended  unemployment  bene- 
fits garbage  and  vetoed  the  bill. 

Finally,  we  got  him  to  back  down,  to  talk  a  lesser 
amount  of  money.  I  can  run  through  here  bill  after 
bill.  The  Export  Facilitations  Act,  where  we  would 
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have  allowed  you  to  take  products  and  export  more 
of  them  abroad  so  we  could  compete.  And  he  puts 
in  a  lot  of  silly  restrictions  because  of  right-wing 
craziness  in  the  Pentagon  over  the  possible  threat  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Orphan  Drug  Amendment.  They  are  willing  to 
have  drug  companies  have  monopolies.  Ted  Ken- 
nedy has  been  struggling  to  try  to  break  those  kinds 
of  monopolies,  have  competition,  and  allow  you  to 
pay  less  for  drugs. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1990.  The  first  President  in 
history,  the  first  President  in  the  history  of  this  great 
nation,  to  veto  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  And  then,  of 
course,  the  Textile,  Apparel,  Footwear  Trade  Act. 
Here  we  are  supposedly  talking  about  fair  trade,  not 
just  free  trade,  but  fair  trade,  people  losing  their  jobs 
because  of  50  cent  an  hour  wages  beingpaid  to  other 
people  in  other  countries.  And  we  are  just  trying  to 
hold  the  balance,  not  protectionism,  but  hold  the 
line  so  that  there  is  fairness  in  the  process.  Do  unto 
others  as  they  are  doing  unto  us.  But  no,  the  Presi- 
dent vetoes  that. 

What  about  family  leave?  Somebody  is  sick  in  your 
home.  You've  got  a  wife  or  a  child;  they  need  the 
attention.  This  President  that  dares  to  talk  about 
family  values  strips  people  of  the  capacity  to  have 
decent  family  values,  when  they  don't  allow  them  to 
have  leave  to  go  home  and  attend  to  the  lame  and 
the  ill  in  their  own  house. 

We  passed  those  bills,  every  single  one  of  those.  The 
President  tossed  them  away  as  if  they  were  a  simple 
piece  of  paper,  when  in  fact  they  were  part  of  the 
fabric  of  what  holds  this  country  together.  Now,  my 
friends,  we  have  got  a  President  who  is  saying  to  us 
that  we  are  going  to  go  back  here  to  a  countiy  that 
has  a  $3.9  trillion  debt;  $360  billion  deficit;  less  jobs 
today  then  we  had  a  few  years  ago;  more  people  out 
of  work  than  we  had  a  few  years  ago;  more  bank 
failures;  less  capacity  to  compete.  And  what  is  the 
President  talking  about?  The  President  has  gone 
back  to  his  1988  election  game  plan  that  he  did  with 
Mike  Dukakis.  All  he  wants  to  talk  about  is  the 
mudslinging,  patriotism-questioning,  issue-avoid- 
ing, totally  copping  out  on  the  future  of  this  country, 
to  try  to  pretend  to  people  that  somehow  Bill  Qin- 
ton,  because  he  traveled  for  ten  days  in  the  Soviet 
Union  like  every  other  Rhodes  scholar,  must  be  a 
Communist  agent  or  somehow  the  KGB  got  a  hold 
of  him  when  he  was  over  there  and  now  here  he  is 
with  an  implant  in  his  head  and  by  God  he  is  going 
to  put  the  Soviet  Union  back  together  and  show  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  Are  these  people 
crazy? 

(Applause.) 

SENATOR  KERRY:  We've  got  to  get  this  country 
back  in  line. 

(Applause.) 


SENATOR  KERRY:  I  tell  you  something,  my 
friends,  when  you  have  to  run  on  your  record  you 
sometimes  run  away  from  your  record.  And  these 
people  have  a  worse  record  than  the  Boston  Red  Sox 
and  New  England  Patriots  combined. 

(Applause.) 

SENATOR  KERRY:  I  don't  get  invited  to  the 
games,  so  what  the  hell? 

Let  me  j  ust  tell  you,  my  friends,  this  election  is  about 
the  future.  This  is  real  stuff.  This  is  people  who  are 
hurting.  These  are  our  fellow  citizens.  They  are  our 
friends.  These  are  in  too  many  cases  family.  And 
we've  got  to  turn  this  around.  And  I  think  every 
single  one  of  you  knows  that  if  leadership  is  willing 
to  offer  Americans  a  choice,  Americans  will  make 
the  choice.  If  leadership  is  willing  to  give  us  an 
opportunity  to  create  those  jobs,  we  will  create  them 
in  this  country,  because  we  know  how  to  do  that.  If 
leadership  is  willing  to  give  people  the  chance  to  go 
out  and  work,  we  will  do  that. 

There  isn't  anything  in  America  that  says  we  don't 
have  a  work  ethic;  we  don't  know  how  to  tighten  our 
belt;  we  don't  know  how  to  sacrifice.  I  was  just 
talking  so  some  of  the  railroaders.  Some  of  these 
guys  are  working  three  jobs,  three  jobs  to  make  ends 
meet,  while  the  leadership  of  the  railroad  sits  down 
there  with  their  incredible  expenses,  their  trips  to 
Europe,  private  cars  and  trips.  These  people  are  out 
of  touch.  It  is  time  to  turn  around  and  take  those 
S&L-speculating,  Wall-Street-manipulating  pho- 
nies and  throw  them  out  on  the  street  and  let  them 
learn  what  it  is  like  to  work  for  a  living. 

(Applause.) 

SENATOR  KERRY:  Bill  Qinton  has  a  plan,  and 
his  plan  does  not  involve  vetoing  the  right  of  Amer- 
ican workers  to  strike  for  collective  bargaining.  His 
plan  involves  recognizing  that  is  part  of  pro-justice 
America  and  he  will  allow  people  to  exercise  their 
rights  in  this  country. 

His  plan  involves  investing  in  our  education  system, 
recognizing  that  for  every  dollaryou  put  into  educa- 
tion, you  get  six  dollars  back. 

His  plan  recognizes  that  you've  got  to  research  and 

develop.  That  you  can't  compete  with  the  world  if 
only  16  f>ercent  of  the  Americans  are  now  manufac- 
turing, but  32  percent  of  the  Germans  and  30  some 
percent  of  the  Japanese  are  manufacturing. 

We  cannot  sell  America  the  notion,  my  friends,  that 
caring  about  the  environment  is  to  lose  jobs.  When 
you  go  down  to  the  global  Earth  Summit  as  I  did  in 
Rio,  representing  this  country  with  Al  Gore  and  Tim 
Werth,  and  we  learned  to  our  extraordinary  amaze- 
ment that  there  are  700  Japanese  companies  for- 
mally registered  to  that  environmental  conference, 
and  there  were  only  40  from  the  United  States,  half 
of  them  from  Massachusetts,  that  went  there  on 
their  own. 
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We  cannot  continue  to  tell  America  that  if  you  raise 
the  standards  of  air  quality  that  it  is  going  to  cost  us 
jobs. 

When  we  see  the  Germans  and  we  see  the  Japanese 
raise  the  standards  of  air  quality,  thereby  raising  the 
requirements  of  their  businesses  to  meet  those  stan- 
dards, which  means  they  develop  new  technology, 
and  then  Malaysia,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Indone- 
sia, and  all  these  countries  go  there  for  their  tech- 
nologies, they  go  to  those  countries  to  buy  them 
from  them. 

The  fastest-growing  job  base  in  Massachusetts  today 
is  environmental  technology.  We've  got  35,000  jobs, 
and  in  the  next  two  or  three  years  it  will  jump  to 
70,000  jobs.  We  ought  to  be  full-square  in  that 
marketplace,  understanding  that  in  the  future  the 
people  in  our  country  need  new  jobs  and  they  need 
new  jobs  that  are  high-added-value  jobs,  jobs  where 
we  could  pay  people  more  and  raise  their  standard 
of  living,  not  ask  them  to  do  lesser  jobs  at  less  pay, 
and  lower  their  standard  of  living. 

To  do  that,  you  need  an  education  system  that  is 
second  to  none,  and  to  do  that,  you  need  to  be 
creating  the  incentives  for  investment  to  create 
those  new  products. 

I  guarantee  you  that  if  we  were  to  begin  to  do  those 
things,  none  of  which  Bush  or  Reagan  are  willing  to 
embrace,  we  would  lift  this  countiy  out  of  the  dol- 
drums. We  would  begin  to  address  the  real  concerns 
of  American  people,  and  we  would  put  people  back 
to  work. 

(Applause.) 

SENATOR  KERRY:  I  will  tell  you  another  lesson 
that  we  learned,  and  we  learned  it  through  a  great 
Democrat  by  the  name  of  Franklin  Roosevelt.  We 
learned  a  lesson  that  when  this  countiy  is  hurting 
and  when  people  don't  have  money  in  their  pocket 
and  the  whole  economy  is  going  down  and  spiralling 
because  somebody  can't  pay  a  bill,  so  somebody 
can't  get  their  payment  for  the  clothes,  so  they  can't 
pay  the  bill,  so  somebody  can't  pay  the  bill,  so  less 
visits  to  the  doctor,  less  insurance.  People  say,  "I 
can't  buy  the  insurance.  I  can't  afford  it."  So  the 
insurance  companies  start  to  hurt  and  you  go  down, 
down,  down.  How  do  you  break  it?  My  friends,  you 
break  it  the  way  Franklin  Roosevelt  broke  it.  You 
put  people  back  to  work  with  the  things  you  know 
you  have  to  do.  And  in  a  countiy  where  people  are 
out  of  work,  they  don't  have  homes,  where  the 
homes  are  crumbling,  where  the  railroads  aren't 
working,  where  there  are  countless  opportunities 
for  growth  and  investment,  we  could  put  people 
back  to  work. 

If  a  third  harbor  tunnel  and  an  arteiy  are  the  best 
things  that  have  happened  here  in  years,  it  should 
stand  to  simple  logic  that  ten  third  harbor  tunnels 
and  arteries  would  be  even  better.  If  you  start  to  put 


people  to  work,  they  could  buy  the  homes,  get  the 
plumbing,  do  the  painting,  buy  the  cars,  and  make 
things  happen.  And  we  have  got  to  have  an  economy 
in  this  country  that  is  centered  around  investment, 
around  job  creation,  around  savings  and  putting 
these  people  into  a  longer-term  investment  strategy 
for  the  future  of  our  kids. 

Now,  I  am  not  going  to  be  a  phony  and  stand  up  here 
and  tell  you  this  is  painless;  it  ain't.  We  cannot,  as 
Democrats,  those  of  us  who  are,  but  I  am  going  to 
tell  you  responsively,  we  cannot  continue  allowing 
the  growth  in  our  spending  that  we  have  had;  we  just 
can't.  We  can't  do  it.  We  can't  do  it,  and  there  are 
only  three  ways  to  do  this,  my  friends,  you  either 
spend  less  or  you  raise  more  money  or  you  do  a 
combination  of  the  two.  There  is  no  other  magic. 

Now,  13years  ago,  15  years  ago,  there  were  13  people 
paying  into  Social  Security  for  every  one  taking  out. 
Today  there  are  three  people  paying  in  for  eveiy  one 
taking  out.  And  in  a  fewyears  it  maybe  down  to  two. 
So  we  have  got  to  look  at  the  question  of  whether 
people  who  earn  more  than  $100,000  ought  to  be 
getting  back  three  and  four  times  what  they  put  in, 
without  any  question  of  ever  having  paid  the  tax  on 
what  they  are  getting  above  what  they  put  in.  That 
is  not  cutting  benefits,  that  is  reducing  the  rate  of 
increase  in  growth. 

We  in  Congress  have  been  cutting  discretionaiy 
spending.  We  don't  get  to  make  the  choices  on  the 
entitlements,  it  is  in  the  law.  Discretionary  spending 
we  cut.  So  America  has  got  to  join  in  this  effort  of 
putting  people  back  to  work  and  making  hard 
choices. 

It  is  my  personal  belief  that  Bill  Qinton  and  Al  Gore 
have  put  some  of  those  choices  in  front  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  and  paramount  among  them  are  the 
rights  of  Americans  to  be  able  to  have  decent  health 
care  and  to  contain  the  cost  of  health  care  in  this 
nation.  And  nothing  will  do  more  to  restrain  the 
rate  of  growth  in  the  entitlement  side  than  to  deal 
with  this  incredibly  open-ended  burgeoning  system 
of  health  care  cost  where  fewer  and  fewer  Ameri- 
cans can  afford  it,  and  where  we  have  some  43 
million  Americans  who  don't  even  have  it  today. 
That  is  unconscionable.  People  have  a  right. 

You  shouldn't  have  to  earn  the  salary  of  a  doctor  to 
be  able  to  have  the  care  of  a  doctor  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  And  I  think  Bill  Qinton  will  give 
us  a  health  care  program,  and  I  think  Ted  Kennedy 
and  George  Mitchell  and  ourselves  are  prepared  to 
see  him  pass  it  within  months  of  him  being  there, 
providing  we  get  that  kind  of  leadership.  So  I  am 
here  today  unabashedly  to  tell  you,  this  is  it.  This  is 
it,  November  3rd,  a  time  when  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans, hopefully,  will  go  to  work  in  the  morning  and 
send  their  kids  to  school,  and  leave  their  homes  with 
a  sense  for  the  future.  With  a  commitment  to  this 
nation  making  choices.  With  a  commitment  to  the 
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truth,  not  those  phony  political  slogans,  not  a  will- 
ingness to  sully  people's  reputations,  but  a  chance  to 
say  to  Americans,  "We  care.  We  understand.  We 
are  together  in  this  and  together  we  are  going  to 
invest  in  our  future  and  be  the  country  that  we  once 
were,  that  we  know  we  are  and  we  know  we  can  be 
in  the  future." 

And  I  look  forward  to  working  together  with  you, 
the  folks  who  have  borne  this  burden  and  taken  the 
pain,  and  turn  this  thing  around  and  put  us  back 
together  again. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

(Applause  and  standing  ovation.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Is  Lou  Mandarini,  Jr.  in  the  hall? 
Lou  Mandarini? 

On  your  tables  yesterday,  or  out  in  the  hallway,  there 
was  this  folder  (indication)  from  the  Law  Offices  of 
Gerald  A.  Feld.  It  was  with  our  understanding  from 
a  former  vice  president  of  this  organization  and  a 
former  judge  with  the  Industrial  Accident  Board 
that  he  would  be  allowed  to  distribute  literature  and 
set  up  some  kind  of  a  contact  organization  with  the 
Law  Offices  of  Gerald  Feld.  It  has  come  to  my 
attention  that  none  of  the  literature  has  a  union  bug 
on  it.  For  that  I  want  to  apologize  that  it  was  put  in 
the  hall,  of  being  able  to  be  picked  up  by  union 
members.  This  is  the  first  time  that  I  can  remember 
that  any  literature  set  up  on  tables  did  not  have  a 
bug.  It  was  his  first  time  doing  this.  He  assured  us 
that  if  he  is  invited  back  here  again  next  year  that 
there  will  be  literature  that  does  have  the  union  bug. 
So  I  want  to  apologize  for  that  being  in  the  hall,  in 
the  way  it  was  presented. 

Our  next  speaker,  Manny  Weiner,  who  is  a  native  of 
Maiden,  spent  his  working  career  as  a  machinist  and 
tool  and  die  maker  for  Market  Forge  Company. 
That  company,  by  the  way,  is  going  through  a  process 
of  being  bought  by  the  employees  and  members  of 
the  steelworkers  union.  But  Manny  has  spent  more 
than  20  years  in  that  Local  2431,  United  Steelwork- 
ers of  America.  And  in  the  capacity  as  union  official 
he  was  the  member  of  the  National  Wage  Policy 
Board  Union,  a  group  that  settled  and  mastered  the 
collective  bargaining  agreements  for  the  half  million 
members  of  the  basic  steel  companies. 

Currently  Manny  is  serving  his  second  term  as  pres- 
ident of  the  Massachusetts  Senior  Action  Council. 
And  Manny  was  also  the  first  president  of  Health 
Care  for  All,  a  statewide  organization  working  to 
bring  affordable,  accessible  health  care  coverage  for 
all  residents  of  Massachusetts. 

Before  I  bring  Manny,  what  I  would  like  to  do  is  to 
have  Lou  Mandarini  give  his  final  report,  the  final 
report  of  the  credentials  committee.  Lou 
Mandarini,  he  has  been  waiting  in  the  wings  since 
early  this  morning. 

Lou? 


MR.  MANDARINI:  Mr.  Chairman  and  delegates. 
This  is  the  final  report  of  the  credentials  committee. 
As  of  4:00  o'clock,  October  8th,  there  were  properly 
registered  544  delegates  and  alternatives  represent- 
ing 176  local  unions  and  councils,  representing 
122,351  members.  That  was  votes,  I'm  sony,  that 
was  votes.  122,321  votes. 

My  committee  recommends  acceptance  of  this 
report. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  It  has  been  recommended  for 
acceptance.  Do  I  have  a  hear  a  move  for  accep- 
tance? 

VOICE:  So  moved. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Move  for  acceptance.  All  in  favor 
say,  "Aye." 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Opposed? 

MR.  MAJsDARINI:  I  would  just  like  to  thank  my 
committee  for  a  job  well  done. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Thank  you,  Lou. 

Now  it  is  time  to  bring  to  the  microphone  Manny 
Weiner  from  the  Senior  Action  Council. 

MR-  WEINER:  I  am  veiy  happy  to  be  here  to 
explain  to  you  the  work  of  the  Massachusetts  Senior 
Action  Council  and  its  connection  with  the  labor 
movement.  First  of  all,  we  are  the  state  affiliate  of 
the  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens,  and  I  v>TH\t 
to  devote  a  couple  of  minutes  talking  about  the 
National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens,  because  that 
was  one  of  the  great  accomplishments  of  the  labor 
movement.  And  people  often  forget,  and  especially 
in  these  times,  the  great  accomplishments  of  the 
labor  movement  of  the  '60's,  the  fight  for  civil  rights, 
and  also  the  establishment  of  a  union  retiree  orga- 
nization. 

During  the  '60's  the  leaders  of  organized  labor  were 
concerned  because  there  was  no  senior  vote  repre- 
senting not  only  the  working  people,  but  the  average 
person.  So  they  decided  to  start  their  own  retire- 
ment organization,  where  all  the  unions  contrib- 
uted. And  they  are  all  very  active  in  this 
organization.  And  the  first  thing  this  organization 
did  was  to  fight  for  Medicare. 

Now,  the  oldtimers  remember  the  fights  with  Tru- 
man, with  the  American  Medical  Association,  car- 
ried on  by  others.  The  fight  by  John  Kennedy  and 
so  forth  against  the  American  Medical  Association. 
But  we  were  able,  in  1965,  to  vote  for  the  establish- 
ment of  Medicare  and  Medicaid.  And  when  he 
signed  the  bill  President  Johnson  turned  to  the 
president  of  the  National  Council  of  Senior  Citi- 
zens and  said,  "Your  organization,  more  than  any 
other,  was  responsible  for  passage  of  this  historical 
legislation." 
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Now,  the  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens  is  veiy 
active  in  Washington  in  fighting  and  supporting  leg- 
islation in  conjunction  with  the  AFL/CIO.  They  are 
veiy  active  on  national  issues,  because  we  all  know 
the  present  administration  is  beating  down  the 
workers  and  the  retirees  all  over.  Last  July  we  had 
a  convention,  and  the  convention  voted  to  endorse 
Clinton  and  Gore. 

The  senior  vote  is  very  important  because  seniors, 
as  a  group,  vote  more  than  any  other  group.  And  in 
the  election  of  1988,  the  strongest  group  supporting 
the  Democratic  nominees  all  over  the  country  was 
the  senior  vote  by  far. 

The  over-65  vote  votes  proportionately  twice  as 
much  as  the  18-to-24  vote.  In  many  states  it  com- 
prises over  20  percent  of  the  votes.  And  I  want  to 
say  this,  that  the  senior  vote  in  this  country  is  going 
to  support  the  Clinton/Gore  ticket.  And  I  think 
much  more  decisively  than  it  did  in  1988. 

We  are  also  active  in  the  Congressional  races.  And 
by  the  way,  the  political  action  committee  of  the 
National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens  agrees  with  the 
assessment  made  yesterday  and  today,  that  our  Con- 
gressional delegation  is  about  the  best  in  the  coun- 
tiy.  They  were  veiy  active  in  endorsing  John  Olver 
when  he  ran  for  Congress,  and  they  helped  him  get 
elected. 

So  we  say  that  the  senior  vote,  I  think,  is  lined  up, 
and  we  realize,  along  with  our  working  people,  that 
we  have  to  end  the  Reagan/Bush  domination  in  the 
White  House. 

I  want  to  spend  a  few  minutes  talking  about  state 
issues.  Our  great  Governor  picks  on  other  people 
besides  the  state  workers  to  try  to  save  money.  I  am 
just  going  to  give  you  a  couple  of  examples.  A  few 
years  ago  we  had  45,000  people  covered  by  the  home 
care  policies.  By  home  care,  is  that  people  who  are 
ill,  but  they  don't  want  to  go  in  nursing  homes,  and 
they  get  aides  coming  by  a  few  hours  a  week.  And 
by  that  they  are  able  to  get  along.  The  45,000  people 
are  from  all  ages.  Mostly  elderly,  though.  Right  now, 
that  program  has  been  cut  to  31,000;  a  drop  of 
14,000.  Many  of  the  31,000  have  lost  services,  and 
we  have  a  waiting  list  of  thousands.  And  the  Senate, 
the  Governor,  cannot  find  any  money  to  fund  these 
agencies.  He  wants  to  cut  taxes,  give  some  money  to 
the  rich,  but  he  can't  find  any  money  to  fund  these 
programs. 

Also,  he  proposed  and  put  into  operation  a  new  fee 
schedule  for  people,  mostly  seniors  in  the  nursing 
homes.  Some  consultants,  some  consultant  went 
and  convinced  him  that  people  with  incomes  over 
$15,100  a  year  can  pay  $35,000  a  year  nursing  home 
expenses.  So  he  cut  out  state  aid  for  that.  And  what 
happened  was  that  the  legislature  reversed  his  veto. 


These  are  just  two  examples  where  Weld  is  tiying  to 
balance  the  budget  on  the  backs  of  the  poor.  He 
tried  to  change  nursing  home  eligibility  so  that  about 
2200  seniors  would  not  be  eligible  for  nursing 
homes,  and  would  save  the  state  million  of  dollars. 

So  you  can  say  on  the  state  issues,  the  seniors  in  the 
state  are  united  with  the  workers  in  the  state 
AFL/CIO  on  the  opposition  to  Weld's  policy.  And 
we  have  to  —  we  can't  get  him  out  this  year,  but  we 
have  to  get  him  out  two  years  from  now. 

(Applause.) 

MR-  WEINER:  And  you  have  to  elect  enough  sen- 
ators so  we  can  pass  progressive  legislation  over  his 
veto. 

I  just  want  to  bring  to  your  attention,  and  also  ask 
for  your  help,  in  passing  two  bills  which  the  Mass. 
Senior  Action  Council  is  sponsoring.  And  there  are 
fact  sheets  there.  One  of  them,  the  fact  sheet  avail- 
able, is  50963,  the  medical  records  bill.  And  the  fact 
sheet  is  there.  It  passed  the  House,  is  before  the 
Senate,  and  I  want  to  explain  it  very  briefly. 

People  who  apply  for  SSI  federal  or  state  programs 
have  to  furnish  medical  records.  And  our  great  hos- 
pitals charge  for  a  sheet  like  this,  $10  per  page.  I'm 
not  exaggerating.  Sometimes  they  give  you  a  break 
and  charge  you  $2  for  the  second  page. 

So  a  lot  of  people  who  have  no  money,  they  are 
applying  for  SSI  or  Social  Security  disability,  they 
can't  afford  them,  because  we  know  that,  because 
sometimes  it  comes  up  to  $300  for  the  cost  of  a  copy. 
When  we  filed  the  bill,  the  disability  law  setup  has 
to  be  included  in  the  filing.  And  what  they  did  is, 
when  we  testified  before  the  State  House,  we  had 
people  on  crutches  come  and  explain  to  the  legisla- 
ture how  difficult  it  was  for  them  to  raise  enough 
money  to  pay  for  this  charge.  The  bill  passed  in 
Congress  last  year,  and  we  are  asking  to  help  get  it 
through  the  Senate. 

The  other  bill  is  much  more  important,  is  much 
more  complicated.  The  fact  sheet  on  the  H  5274, 
and  it  deals  with  the  question  that  both  Senator 
Kerry  and  Representative  Studds  has  been  talking 
about,  the  high  cost  of  medical  insurance. 

When  Medicare  was  passed  the  seniors  paid  15  per- 
cent of  their  income  for  medical  care,  and  everybody 
thought  it  was  too  high.  But  now,  under  Reagan  and 
Bush,  we  are  paying  a  higher  percentage  of  our 
income  for  medical  care,  17  to  18  percent,  probably, 
up  to  20  percent.  The  average  cost  of  the  seniors' 
medical  care  out  of  their  own  pocket  is  $2500  a  year. 
I  mean,  we  have  heard  other  people  talking  about 
people  dropping  insurance.  The  seniors  in  this  state 
for  the  last  two  years  have  had  to  drop  their  insur- 
ance, or  downgrade  their  insurance.  Right  now 
there  is  a  petition  before  the  insurance  committee 
that  if  they  pass  it  would  mean  that  the  senior  that 
two  years  ago  that  was  paying  $250  a  month  in 
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supplemental  insurance  would  be  paying  $102  if  they 
pass  it.  We  have  a  bill  before  the  legislature  and  we 
would  appreciate  your  calling  your  senator  and  rep- 
resentative, and  asking  him  to  do  something  about 
this.  We  arc  going  to  ask  the  State  Labor  Council 
to  help  us  out. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  we  are  trying  to  get  the 
retirees  to,  the  seniors  of  the  state,  to  realize  their 
problems  and  the  problems  of  organized  labor  are 
one  and  the  same,  and  that  we  want  to  work  in 
conjunction  with  one  another,  to  help  one  another. 
There  is  an  old  slogan  that  "Injuiy  to  one  is  injury  to 
all." 

It  is  much  more  important  right  now  that  we  have  a 
program  on  the  federal  level  on  November  3rd  to 
elect  Qinton  and  Gore,  and  on  the  state  level  to  elect 
especially  the  senators  and  the  representatives 
which  the  State  Labor  Council  have  asked  us  to 
pinpoint  in  their  races. 

Thanks  again  for  allowing  me  to  speak  here. 

(Applause.) 

MR.FAHERTY:  I  thank  you,  Manny. 

You  know,  wlien  we  have  advocates  like  Manny,  who 
has  spent  his  life  in  the  labor  movement  and  just 
moved  over  one  little  desk  and  there  is  an  advocate 
for  the  elderly,  he  is  still,  has  the  heart  and  soul  of  a 
trade  unionist,  and  everything  he  does  up  on  that 
Hill,  he  looks  for  the  help  of  the  trade  unions.  And 
one  of  the  things  that  happens  is  we  give  him  that 
help  whenever  we  can. 

Thanks  again,  Manny. 

About  two  weeks  ago  I  received  some  information 
from  the  president  of  the  Boston  Coalition  for 
Labor  Union  Women,  Joanie  Parker,  and  she  said 
that  a  woman  trade  unionist  from  South  Africa  was 
coming  into  Boston.  Would  it  be  possible  to  put  her 
on  the  agenda.  I  said,  "If  she  gets  here  she  will  be 
on  the  agenda,  even  if  we  have  to  go  over.*' 

One  of  the  things  that  we  have  heard  about,  com- 
parison with  everything  that  is  bad  in  the  United 
States,  and  they  say  the  only  other  country  that  is  like 
that  is  South  Africa.  Well,  there  is  a  group  in  South 
Africa  that  is  trying  to  change  that  and  have  democ- 
racy come  to  that  country  and  end  apartheid.  And 
we  have  with  us  a  young  woman  by  the  name  of 
Dorothy  Makgalo.  She  was  appointed  in  March  of 
1992  to  a  newly-created  position  of  agenda  coordi- 
nator for  the  Congress  of  South  African  Trade 
Unions. 

She  is  making  a  tour  around  this  country  speaking 
for  labor  groups,  and  I  think  it  is  a  privilege  that  we 
have  her  speaking  for  us  today,  and  I  want  you  to 
give  not  only  a  good  Massachusetts  welcome,  but  a 
good  United  States  welcome  to  Dorothy  Makgalo. 

Dorothy? 

(Applause  and  standing  ovation.) 


MS.  MAKGALO:  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  thanking  the  delegates  here  for  giving  me 
the  opportunity  of  speaking  in  this  great  event. 

I  am  from  the  Congress  of  South  African  Trade 
Unions,  ^ich  represents  1.4  million  workers  in  our 
country.  The  Congress  had  set  itself  some  goals 
when  it  was  launched  in  1985.  Some  of  the  goals 
included  to  fight  for  democracy  in  our  country,  to 
organize  the  unorganized  workers  into  the  trade 
unions,  and  to  build  unity  amongst  workers  in  our 
country,  and  also  to  build  unity  amongst  workers 
internationally. 

One  of  our  main  goals  is  to  make  sure  that  workers 
do  participate  in  this  struggle  for  democracy  in  our 
country,  and  that  has  created  many  problems  on  the 
part  of  our  labor  movement,  because  many  targets, 
because  the  first  target,  or  the  first  organization  in 
the  state  that  the  government  regime  in  our  country 
imposed  restrictions  on  is  our  Congress,  because  of 
the  apartheid. 

By  going  through  the  democracy  in  our  country  the 
labor  movement  continues  to  grow,  and  that  is  be- 
cause of  the  policies  that  workers  must  control  the 
labor  movement,  workers  must  be  part  and  parcel 
of  all  the  poiiq-making  which  affects  our  day-to-day 
lives. 

One  of  the  main  goals  which  the  federation  has  set 
is  to  promote  women  within  the  federation,  within 
the  unions,  and  within  the  society.  That  is  one  of  the 
important  reasons  why  I  am  here,  for  the  sake  of 
getting  information  to  know  how  do  other  women, 
other  countries  fight  the  struggle  of  sexism  which  is 
still  a  problem  in  the  country  where  I  come  from, 
and  how  do  other  labor  organizations  treat  the  issue 
on  developing  women  within  the  labor  movement, 
within  the  labor  organizations. 

I  think  this  is  an  important  time,  also,  for  the  labor 
movement  in  this  country,  to  make  sure  that  they 
would  be  able  to  change  the  laws  which  have  op- 
pressed workers  for  many  years.  And  that  could  only 
happen  if  people  are  going  to  go  out  and  organize, 
and  tell  their  people  of  the  country  what  problems 
would  they  foresee.  That  could  also  assist  workers 
in  this  country  to  achieve  victory.  It  could  also  assist 
workers  in  other  countries,  because  what  has  hap- 
pened in  the  government  is  that  they  import  and 
export  bad  ideas  which  oppress  workers.  And  I 
believe  that  if  workers  who  have  the  same  problems 
also  assist  other  workers  in  other  countries,  it  would 
help  issues  that  affect  us  in  particular,  that  would  be 
a  great  achievement  internationally,  not  only  for 
America,  but  also  would  make  an  impact  on  what 
policies  do  our  bosses  in  our  own  countries  impose 
on  workers,  because  some  of  the  laws  arc  imported 
from  other  countries,  how  bosses  oppress  workers. 

And  we  have  seen  that  when  our  government  im- 
posed the  Labor  Relations  Union  Act  in  1988  in  our 
country,  and  from  the  investigations,  it  was  clear  that 
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those  are  laws  that  are  important  in  some  of  the 
other  countries  like  America.  And  I  believe  it  was 
because  we  had  contact  with  the  workers  in  other 
countries,  and  had  to  investigate  how  the  laws  affect 
them. 

I  would  like  to  take  no  more  time  of  your  convention, 
because  I  think  this  is  very  important,  and  no  time 
dedicated  to  your  plans  for  the  future  of  this  country, 
which  will  be  more  important  to  us. 

Thank  you. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Our  next  speaker  this  morning 

comes  to  us  by  way  of  Needham.  She  is  running  for 

state  Senate  in  a  district  that  has  been  dominated  by 

the  Republican  minority  leader. 

One  of  the  things  that  Cheryl  has  been  able  to  do  is 
to  get  the  attention  of  David  Locke,  and  I  believe 
this  is  the  first  time  in  history  that  he  has  been  the 
senator  from  that  district  that  he  found  where  At- 
tleboro  was.  But  Cheryl  is  the  candidate  for  that 
particular  seat,  and  she  has  been  designated  as  a 
special  friend  of  the  Massachusetts  AFL/CIO.  She 
worked  her  way  through  Boston  College,  Suffolk 
University  School  of  Law,  where  she  earned  her  law 
degree  in  1987. 

In  1991,  she  joined  Attorney  Scott  Harshbarger's 
civil  trial  division.  Cheryl  has  practiced  before  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  one  of  the  Hrst  times  that  I  saw 
Cheryl  was  in  Wellesley  at  the  DPW  out  there.  We 
had  a  picket  line  set  up,  and  the  reason  the  line  was 
set  up  was  because  of  prison  labor.  Cheryl  joined  us 
in  that  line,  and  I  remember  her  saying  that  as  a 
prosecutor  she  puts  prisoners  in  jail  to  do  time  and 
not  to  take  work  away  from  honest  working  people. 
That  is  the  kind  of  candidate  we  have  in  Cheryl 
Jacques. 

Cheryl? 

(Applause.) 

MS.  JACQUES:  Thank  you  very  much.  It  is  an 
honor  to  be  here.  Thank  you  for  having  me  here. 

I  began  my  campaign  and  I  came  to  many  of  you  in 
your  locals  and  asked  for  your  support  and  encour- 
agement, and  you  were  there  for  me.  And  now,  with 
25  days  left,  I  need  you  more  than  ever  before,  and 
I  would  like  to  tell  you  a  little  bit  about  myself. 

Joe  has  kind  of  alluded  to  some  of  my  background. 
I  am  a  former  prosecutor.  I  worked  under  Scott 
Harshbarger  as  an  assistant  attorney  general  in  Mid- 
dlesex County.  And  as  Joe  mentioned,  I  put  a  lot  of 
people  in  jail  and  I  didn't  do  it  so  they  could  take 
your  job.  It  is  bad  enough  they  are  stealing  your  cars, 
take  your  VCR's,  videos  and  TV's,  we  don't  need  to 
give  them  your  jobs  and  everything  else.  And  that  is 
why  I  was  out  in  February  to  talk  about  that. 


And  I  should  say,  when  I  say  that  I  am  a  prosecutor, 
over  my  nine  months  in  telling  people  that,  I  started 
to  address  just  that  and  said  that  I  am  a  criminal 
prosecutor.  The  reason  I  now  say  a  criminal  prose- 
cutor is  I  had  so  many  people  come  up  to  me  after- 
wards and  say,  "Are  you  a  prostitute?"  I  put  the 
word  "criminal"  there  to  slow  it  down  a  little  bit,  and 
hopefully  you  won't  say,  "Are  you  a  criminal  prosti- 
tute?" Then  I  am  in  bad  trouble. 

You  know,  if  we  are  able  to  get  rid  of  the  mentality 
of  George  Bush  and  David  Locke,  that  mentality 
that  is  just  so  strong,  "I  have  mine  and  the  hell  with 
everybody  else,"  that  we  see  in  their  attitudes,  the 
way  they  vote,  the  programs  they  cut,  the  things  they 
fail  to  support,  if  we  are  able  to  be  the  first  state  in 
this  country  to  offer  people  fair  wages,  good,  decent 
jobs,  access  to  affordable  health  care,  access  for 
their  children  to  get  good  education,  then  we  have 
to  stop  people  like  David  Locke. 

You  know,  this  is  a  man  who  is  a  multimillionaire, 
and  I  have  my  own  theory  on  millionaires  serving  in 
government.  It  is  very  hard  for  me  to  believe  that 
someone  who  has  never  had  to  worry  about  their 
mortgage,  their  rent,  their  kids'  tuition  bills,  their 
car  payments,  it  is  very  hard  for  me  to  believe  that 
they  could  understand  vdiat  the  working  people  go 
through  every  day,  worrying  about  their  jobs,  worry- 
ing about  furloughs,  worrying  about  whether  state 
contracts  are  going  to  be  honored,  worrying  about 
whether  their  health  benefits  are  going  to  be  cut  yet 
again. 

And  I  look  at  someone  like  David  Locke  who  for  so 
many  years  has  turned  and  said,  you  know,  "State 
workers  and  working  people,  they  are  hacks.  All 
they  want  is  more  and  more."  And  this  is  a  man  i^o 
collects  $57,000  a  year  from  the  state  health  benefits, 
pension  benefits,  and  everybody  knows  and  every- 
body agrees  that  he  puts  in  at  best  a  day  a  week,  at 
best,  the  rest  of  the  time  he  is  in  his  home  in  Florida, 
Cape  Cod,  Vermont,  Wellesley  or  his  fulltimc  law 
practice.  And  I  find  it  incredibly  insulting,  and  I  hope 
you  do,  too,  that  he  has  the  nerve  to  turn  around 
when  he  votes  for  the  furloughs,  i)*^en  he  votes 
against  the  cost-of-living  increases,  when  he  votes  to 
try  to  put  more  of  the  cost  of  health  care  on  worlcers, 
when  he  votes  prison  labor  to  do  the  work  of  working 
people,  to  call  these  people  hacks  when  this  man 
couldn't  be  exempt  by  the  term.  So  — 

(Applause.) 

MS.  JACQUES:  So  I  come  to  you  with  25  days  left. 
I  ask  for  all  of  your  support.  We  can  beat  this  gay. 
We  could  return  people  to  the  Senate  who  are  work- 
ing for  the  working  person. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

(Applause.) 
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MR.  FAHERTY:  Now  I  have  got  a  big  surprise  for 
all  of  you.  A  couple  of  days  ago  it  was  a  little  too  late 
for  us  to  put  into  our  schedule  Congressman  Ed 
Markey.  We  received  word  that  he  would  be  coming 
down  today  to  talk.  He  is  from  the  Seventh  Congres- 
sional District.  In  fact,  he  is  my  Congressman, 
Bobby's  Congressman,  and  anybody  from  the  Sev- 
enth Congressional  District. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  You  know,  we  heard  a  lot  about 
the  cable  TV  bill  in  the  last  couple  of  days  and  last 
couple  of  weeks  and  what  has  happened  on  that.  Ed 
Markey  was  the  Congressman  who  wrote  that  bill. 
The  Bush  administration  was  firmly  against  that  bill. 
34  vetoes  that  Bush  put  through  were  upheld.  He 
also  vetoed  the  cable  TV  bill,  and  let  me  say  that  for 
the  first  time  in  the  histoiy  of  the  Bush  administra- 
tion, he  was  overridden,  and  — 

(Applause.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  And  the  Congressman  who  is 
responsible  for  that  is  with  us  today,  Congressman 
Ed  Markey.  Let's  give  him  a  great  big  hand. 

(Applause  and  standing  ovation.) 

CONGRESSMAN  MARKEY:  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men, on  this  past  Monday  night,  as  you  just  have 
been  told  by  yet  another  resident,  like  Bobby,  of  the 
best  Congressional  district  in  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts, President  Bush  was  visited  with  the  first  veto 
override  in  his  four  years  as  President. 

(Applause.) 

CONGRESSMAN  MARKEY:  He  was  unde- 
feated. Now,  what  was  the  coalition  that  was  put 
together  that  defeated  this  man  after  four  years?  It 
was  not  a  Democrat  versus  Republican  issue,  be- 
cause too  many  Democrats  had  already  become 
indebted  to  the  cable  industry.  So  a  new  coalition 
was  put  together  in  order  to  go  around  that  alliance, 
and  it  was  the  AFL/CIO  and  the  Consumer  Feder- 
ation of  America  representing  the  working  people 
of  America,  because  the  AFLVCIO  and  the  Con- 
sumer Federation  know  that  60  million  American 
working  stiffs  wielding  clickers  on  their  livingroom 
couch  are  more  powerful  than  the  President  wield- 
ing a  veto  pen.  And  on  Monday  night,  the  60  million 
people  in  their  livingroom  had  their  victoiy  on  the 
floor  of  the  United  States  Congress,  and  the  eu- 
phoric roar  went  out  from  a  Democratic  member- 
ship as  they  realized  what  it  could  feel  like  to  not 
have  to  get  two-thirds  of  the  vote  in  order  to  pass 
legislation  that  benefits  working  men  and  women  in 
our  country,  but  to  only  have  to  achieve  51  percent, 
which  is  what  we  will  have  to  do  when  Bill  Qinton 
and  Al  Gore  are  President  and  Vice  President  of  our 
country. 

(Applause.) 


CONGRESSMAN  MARKEY:  So  this  coalition, 
this  historic  coalition  which  did  not  give  up  faith  in 
laborers  and  consumers,  showed  what  the  1990's  can 
and  will  be  all  about  in  our  country.  And  aligned 
with  Al  Gore,  who  as  you  know  returned  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  to  cast  a  vote  and  to  lead  the  fight  on 
this  issue,  because  he  does  intuitively  understand 
how  important  these  issues  are  to  the  American 
people.  We  will  now  extend  that  to  health  care,  to 
education,  to  job  training,  to  minimum  wage,  to 
Davis-Bacon,  to  right  down  that  whole  list  of  issues 
that  divide  Democrats  from  Republicans.  And  by 
the  way,  in  every  one  of  those  issues  there  is  only  one 
thing  that  divides  Democrats  from  Republicans,  we 
are  right  and  they  are  wrong. 

(Applause.) 

CONGRESSMAN  MARKEY:  So  in  1991  and  '92, 
my  wife  is  a  psychiatrist  and  I  have  learned,  being 
married  to  a  Jewish  psychiatrist  for  five  years,  the 
worst  thing  is  denial.  It  is  terrible.  You  either  have 
two  options  in  life:  One  is  reconciliation  and  the 
other  is  reenactment.  Reenactment,  very  bad,  very, 
very,  bad.  And  this  administration  in  1991,  begin- 
ning in  May,  continued  to  contend  that  the  recession 
was  over  and  as  a  result  vetoed  unemployment  ben- 
efits for  Americans,  and  then  three  months  later 
vetoed  it  again  and  vetoed  it  again,  because  the 
recession  was  over.  And  this  denial  that  there  was 
an  economic  recession  bordering  on  depression 
across  this  whole  country  is  going  to  result  in  some- 
thing that  will  unfortunately  beset  the  Bush  family 
on  November  3rd,  and  that  will  be  denial  by  the 
American  public  for  the  Bush/Quayle  ticket.  Be- 
cause they  — 

(Applause.) 

CONGRESSMAN  MARKEY:  They  did  not  un- 
derstand that  if  you  give  American  families  good 
jobs,  they  will  worry  about  the  family  values.  Instead 
they  wanted  to  be  more  concerned  about  the  family 
values  rather  than  doing  the  only  job  which  the 
American  people  wanted  them  to  ultimately  fulfill, 
which  was  to  give  them  the  opportunity  of  putting 
food  on  the  table,  and  medicine  in  the  cabinets  of 
their  families,  and  having  denied  the  American  peo- 
ple that  right  they,  as  well,  will  now  be  turned  out  of 
office. 

So,  in  1991  and  '92, 1  had  an  opportunity  to  work  on 
the  legislation  which  did  in  fact  provide  for  an  extra 
33  weeks,  33  weeks  of  benefits,  which  were  the  saving 
grace  of  many,  many  families  over  the  last  couple  of 
years.  But  I  would  also  like  to  take  the  opportunity 
to  thank  Bobby  Haynes.  Because  Bobby  Haynes 
informed  me  earlier  this  year  that  there  was  still  a 
great  number  of  people  in  the  Commonwealth  who 
were  not  getting  their  federal  benefits;  these  were 
the  people  who  had  found  part-time  and  short-term 
work  when  they  were  unemployed  for  a  long  time, 
and  were  cut  off  of  their  emergency  unemployment 
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benefits  as  a  result.  And  he  pointed  out  to  me  that 
penalizing  people  for  having  actually  found  some 
work  probably  wasn't  good  policy. 

And  so  I  introduced  on  the  House  side,  Senator 
Kennedy  introduced  legislation  on  the  Senate  side 
to  help  out  the  part-time  workers  who  were  not 
receiving  benefits  in  Massachusetts,  and  as  a  result, 
all  the  part  time  unemployed  workers  all  across  the 
country.  And  in  the  end  we  were  able  to  get  the 
entire  Congress  to  see  it  Bob's  way.  And  that 
amendment  is  still  in  the  unemployment  package 
which  is  — 
(Applause.) 

CONGRESSMAN  MARKEY:  Now,  unfortu- 
nately, having  now  become  the  law  with  the  Presi- 
dent  reluctantly  and  belatedly  signing 
unemployment  compensation,  the  Department  of 
Labor,  the  Bush/Quayle  Department  of  Labor  is 
now  interpreting  the  law  which  Bob  suggested  we 
should  put  on  the  books,  and  interpreting  it  so 
narrowly  that  it  is  continuing  to  deny  benefits  to  the 
very  people  who  we  explicitly  empowered  to  receive 
those  benefits. 

And  so  after  November  3rd  we  are  going  to  send 
Bob  down  to  Washington  so  he  would  explain  it  to 
the  Clinton/Gore  Department  of  Labor,  who  will 
receive  these  part-time  benefits  across  this  state  and 
across  this  country.  Because  ultimately,  in  1992,  the 
issue  is  jobs;  it  is  unemployment;  it  is  the  economy. 
It  has  been  and  always  will  be  the  number  one  issue. 

In  1991,  three  to  five  billion  dollars  was  spent  in 
order  to  bail  out  the  Bank  of  New  England,  to  keep 
it  going;  three  to  five  billion  dollars. 

Now, you  remember  in  this  state  lastyearwhen  there 
was  a  big  hullabaloo  about  Governor  Weld  vetoing 
the  law  that  was  going  to  give  a  hundred  million 
dollars  for  education,  and  they  had  a  huge  fight  on 
the  veto  override  of  the  Governor  of  a  hundred 
million.  You  and  the  American  taxpayers,  for  one, 
are  going  to  end  up  paying  five  billion  dollars  that 
are  going  to  go  to  get  this  bank  alone,  this  one  bank. 
Now,  think  about  it.  That  is  50  times,  50  times  the 
amount  of  money  we  were  fighting  over  for  aid  to 
education  for  the  schools  of  this  state. 

Now,  if  we  had  spent  that  money  for  the  schools,  an 
increase  by  50-fold  in  the  amount  of  money  going 
into  kindergarten,  high  schools,  state  colleges  of  this 
Commonwealth,  we  would  feel  good  about  the  state 
right  now.  We  would  feel  that  we  had  done  some- 
thing with  the  money  that  we  had  earned  that  had 
been  taxed,  that  was  now  going  to  go  to  some  public 
benefit. 

But  instead  what  we  have  is  a  legacy  of  Bush,  Reagan 
and  Quayle  which  has  turned  a  blind  eye  to  the 
banks;  a  blind  eye  to  the  S&L's,  to  the  junk  bonds, 
and  allow  the  countiy,  all  the  taxpayers  to  have  to 
pay  the  bill.  That  the  money  is  going  to  come  out  of 


the  education  that  could  have  made  up  the  model 
for  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  a  comprehensive  health 
plan  could  have  been  put  on  the  books  with  the  $750 
billion  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  pay  over  the  next 
20  years.  That  will  not  go  to  the  elderly,  will  not  go 
to  the  children,  will  not  go  for  long-term  health  care, 
but  instead  go  to  just  bailing  out  these  bankers,  these 
S&L  scam  artists  across  the  countiy,  because  they 
turned  a  blind  eye  to  the  countiy  club  clientele  for 
whom,  by  whom  this  administration  was  bought  by 
for  12  years. 

In  1992,  as  the  Democrats  come  home  and  they 
realize  that  these  crocodile  tears  that  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration has  shed  for  prayer  in  schools  and  these 
other  social  issues,  the  Willy  Horton  issues,  were 
only  a  couple  of  trickle-down  economics  that  never 
trickled  down  to  the  ordinary  people,  were  a  cover 
to  giveaways  to  the  countiy  clubs  that  would  help  to 
fund  their  campaigns  from  whom  they  originally 
sprung,  and  to  whom  the  ultimate  loyalties  were 
owed. 

And  in  1992  we  will  finally  return  this  countiy  to  the 
proper  course  of  the  1990's,  in  the  health  care,  edu- 
cation, on  competition  with  Japanese,  with  Germans 
that  are  takings  our  jobs,  playing  us  for  suckers. 
They  think  that  America  does  not  have  an  industrial 
policy  at  all  and  as  a  result  there  has  been  some  plant 
after  plant  closings  across  this  countiy,  not  because 
of  our  workers,  our  good  workers,  not  because  our 
products  couldn't  be  good  products,  because  there 
is  no  plan  for  us  to  compete  and  hold  onto  the  jobs 
in  this  country.  We  are  going  to  see  a  continued 
erosion  for  the  American  economy  as  long  as  we  play 
Uncle  Sucker  for  the  rest  of  the  word.  And  in  1992, 
we  have  a  chance  to  reverse  that,  a  historic  chance. 

In  1960  Jack  Kennedy  put  an  end  to  the  depression 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  in  our  countiy.  It  was  only 
20  years  before,  1940,  that  the  depression  had  com- 
pleted. It  was  like  today  back  to  1972.  That  was 
1960,  and  to  many  of  us,  all  of  your  families,  there 
was  a  still  lingering  thoughts  that  we  could  all  go 
back  to  those  three  decades  with  a  very  small  change 
in  the  economic  fortune  of  the  countiy.  But  it  gave 
us  all  a  sense  of  optimism,  a  sense  of  vision,  a  sense 
that  the  future  could  be  much  better  than  the  past. 
And  with  it  ended  the  depression  pallor  that  was  in 
the  countiy. 

1992  ends  the  other  major  stoiy  of  the  20th  century 
in  the  United  States.  It  ends  Word  War  II  and  the 
end  of  the  Cold  War.  It  was  an  American  victory; 
not  Republican,  not  a  Democratic  victory.  The  Con- 
gress had  to  appropriate  the  money  and  the  Presi- 
dency spent  it  and  we  won.  The  Berlin  Wall  is  down 
and  they  are  trying  to  get  the  CNN  and  C-Span  into 
the  Soviet  Union.  They  want  to  open  a  stock  ex- 
change. The  Cold  War  is  over,  and  Qinton  and 
Gore  represent  the  final  conclusion  of  the  Cold 
War. 
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The  only  Communism  left  is  one  billion  Chinese. 
Bush  supports  them  and  Democrats  oppose  them 
because  of  inhumane  treatment  of  workers  and 
abuse  of  labor  in  the  country,  because  they  are 
taking  nuclear  weapons  and  moving  them  into  Paki- 
stan and  the  Middle  East,  It  is  the  Democratic  party 
in  the  United  States  that  is  tiying  to  stop  the  Chi- 
nese, and  not  the  Republican  Bush  administration. 

So  on  issue  after  issue,  we're  right,  they  are  wrong, 
and  we  have  reached  this  historical  juncture,  and 
what  I  am  trying  to  do  here  is  to  ask  your  support  in 
my  district.  I  am  running  against  a  right-wing  Re- 
publican who  is  a  millionaire  doctor  who  wants  to  go 
down  to  Washington  in  order  to  support  the  policies 
of  Bush  and  Quayle  which  he  says  must  be  continued 
for  our  country.  Stephen  Sohn  is  his  name.  He  is  a 
plastic  surgeon  who  is  from  Harvard  Square  who 
moved  to  an  apartment  in  Wobum.  He  has  millions 
and  he  is  spending  it,  and  I  need  you  to  help  in  the 
final  three  weeks  in  order  to  make  it  possible  for  a 
decisive  victory  to  be  won  in  the  Seventh  Congres- 
sional District.  And  if  and  when  I  go  down  there  I 


am  going  to  have  the  enthusiasm  to  fight  for  the 
causes  of  workers  and  consumers  in  this  country,  to 
represent  the  heart  and  soul  not  just  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  but  for  the  United  States  of  America. 

Thank  you  all. 

(Applause  and  standing  ovation.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  There  is  one  thing  that  was  said 
at  the  Democratic  convention,  and  what  time  is  it? 

VOICES:  It  is  time  for  George  to  go. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Another  thing,  in  your  brochures 
it  said  that  we  were  going  to  end  this  convention  at 
12:00  noon.  You  know  what  time  it  is?  Time  to  end 
the  convention.  I  declare  this  convention  closed. 

(Gavel  struck  two  times.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  And  I  declare  it  is  time  for  the 
union  label  drawing,  and  turn  it  over  to  Geny  Car- 
dinal, and  good  luck  to  everybody. 

(Time  ended  11:58  a.m.) 
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